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arc j'l'ossly inalignod by tbo hiittociaus of 'the vkiirious 
**iuul iloHorihcd a« igiiorjinl, tmicUcrousj'aiifldcodl*' 
i'u>; but thf Oreo'i wcitors liavt* given a diftbrent and move 
impaviiial account ; tliejs asaiirc ns that tlio Ligurians.' were 
eminent for boldivesa and dexterity, and at the same lime 
patient and, contented. 

6. Cisaipinu Gaul extended from Ligviria to tlic Adriatic 
or Upper Kea, and nearly coincides with tlio modern dis< 
trict of Lombardy. Tlio country is a continuous plain, 
divided by the Pa'dus, i‘o, into two parts ; the northern, 
Gallia Transpada'na, was inliabitcd by tbo tribes of the 
Taiu‘i''ni, In'subres, aiid Cenoma'mii ; tbe soutlioni, Gallia 
Cispadti'nn, was pos8c.sscd by tbo Boi'i, Leno'ncs, and 
Lingo'ues. 7. These plains were originally 'inhabited by a 
portion of the Etrurian, or Tuscan nation, once the most 
powerful in Italy j but at an uuccrtaiu period a vast horilo 
of Celtic Gauls forced the passage of the Aljis, and spread 
themselves over the country, whioli thence reoeived their 
name. S. 1 1 was somothnes called Gallia Toga'ta, because 
the invaders conformed to Italian customs, and woro the 
toga, Ciaalpino Gaul was not acconuted ])art of Italy in Uio 
vepublh’im age ; its snuihum boundary, thesiiver Bi/hicon, 
being estoeinod by the Romans the limit of their domestic 
empire. 

0. The river Taolus and its tribiiliiry streams fertilized 
those Ttoh plains. Tho principal rivers falling into the 
Padus were, fioin tho north, tha Du'ria, Durance ; tho ' 
Tici'iins, 2V*«'»o,- the Acl'dna, ..fdda; tbe Ol'lius, Ogiio ; 
and tho hliu'tius, Miitsio : from the south, tho Ta'narus, 
Tanaro, and tlie Tro'bia. The Athe'sls, A digo ; tlie Pin' vis, 
Place ; fall directly into tho Adriatic. 

10. Tho principal cities in Cisalpine Gaul were Raman 
colonies, with municipal rights ; many of them have pre- 
served their names unchanged to tha present days The 
moat remarkable wore, north of the Pa'dus, Tergo'sto, 
s 2 
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Trieile ; Aquiiei'a ; Patavium, Padua ; Tiiiecntia, Yero'na i 
^11 east dt tlie Athe'sis : Man'tiia j Ci'omo'na } “Brix'ia, 
Bieicta; Mediola'nuin, Milan; Tiei'n-um, Paoia; iflid 
Augusta Turino'rum, Turin : all- west of the Athe'sis. 
South of the Po we find Bavcn'ua ; Bono'nin, Bologna; 
Muti'iia, A/odewo ; Pann^, and Placen'tia. 11, Prom the 
time that Rome was burned by the Gauls (B. C. 390), 
the Romans were harassed by the hostilities of this warlike 
people ; and it was not until after the first Punic war, 
that any -vigorous efforts -were made for their subjugation. 
The Cisalpine Gauls, after a fierce resistance, were over- 
thrown by Mareel'lua(B.C. 228), and compelled to submit, 
and immediately afterwards im’litary colonies were sent out 
as'' garrisons to the most favourable situations in their coun- 
try. The Gauls zealously supported Ilan'nibal when he 
invaded Italy, and were severely punished when the Romans 
finally became -victorious. 

12. North-east of Cisalpine Gaul, at the upper extremity 
of the Adriatic, lay tlie territory of the Vou'eti 5 they woro 
(I rich and unwarlike people, and submitted to Ibe Romans 
without a struggle, long before northern Italy had boon 
annexed to the dominions of the republic. 

13. Central Italy comprises six countries, Etru'ria, La'- 
lium, and Campa'nia, on the west ; Um'bria, Pico'num, and 
Sanv''nium, on the cast. 

14 Etm'rio, called also Tus'eia (wbonco the modern 
•name Tuscany), and Tyrrhe'nia, was an cxlonsive moun- 
tainous district, bounded on the north by tlie river Mao'ra, 
and on the south and east by the Tiber. The chain of the 
Apennines, which intersects middle and lower Italy, com- 
mences in the north of Etru'ria. The cliief river is the 
^ifirs, Arno. IS. The names Etruscan and Tyrrhenian, 
indifferently applied to the inhabitants of this country, 
origij^y belonged to different tribes, which, before the 
historic age, coalesced into one people. The Etruscans 
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appear to have been Celts who descended irom the 'Alps 
the Tyrrhenians were undoubtedly a part of the Pelas'gi 
u^o^originally possessed the south-east of Europe. The 
circamstances of the Pelasgic migration are differently 
related by the several historians, but the fact is asserted by 
aU. These Tyrrhenians brought with them the knowledge 
of letters and the arts, and the united people attained a 
high degree of power and civilization, long before the name 
of Rome was known beyond the precincts of Latium. They 
possessed a strong naval force, which was chiefly employed 
in piratical expeditions, and they claimed the sovereignty 
of the western seas. One of the earliest naval engagements 
recorded in history was fought between the fugitive Pho- 
cians and the allied fleets of the Tyrrhenians and ^e 
Cartliaginians (B.C. 539.) 

16. To commerce and navigation the Etruscans were 
indebted for their opulence and consec[uent magnificence ; 
their destruction was owing to the defects of their political 
system. Thero were twelve Tuscan cities united in a feder- 
ative alliance. Between the Mac'ra and Arnus were, Pi'see, 
Fisa ; Florcn''lia, Florence ; and Fffi'sulae ; between tlio 
Ai'nus and the Tiber, Volale'rro!, Volterrai Volsin'ii, 
Bohena ; Clu'sium, CMusi ; Arrc'tinm, Arezsso ; Corto'na ; 
Poru'sia, Perugia (near which is the Thrasimeno lake) 
Falc'rii, and Ve'ii, 17. Each of these cities was ruled by 
a chief magistrate, called Lu'eumo, chosen for life ; he pos- 
sessed regal power, and is frequently called a king by the 
Roman historians. In enterprises undertaken by the whole 
body, the supreme command was committed to one of the 
twelve lucumones, and he received a lictor from each 
city. But from the lime that Roman history begins to as- 
sume a regular form, the , Tuscan cities stand iadiat^, 
uniting only transiently and casually ; we do not, how- 


‘ See Finiiiock’s History of Ghrecoc, Chap. I. 
* See Historical Miscellany, Part II. Oliap. 
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ever,^nd any traces of intestine virnrs between the several 

V 

-spates. 

18. ^ The iEtrurian form of government was aristocraeical, 
and the condition of the people appears to have been mi- 
serable in the extreme { they were treated as slaves desti- 
tute of political rights, and compelled to labour solely for 
the benefit of their taskmasters. A revolution at a Into 
period took place at Volsin'ii, a -d the exclusive privileges of 
the nobility were abolished after a fierce and bloody strug- 
gle ; it is remarkable that this town, in which the people 
had obtained their rights, alono made an obstinate resist- 
ance to the Homans. 

19. The progress of the Tuscans in the fine arts is 
attested by the monuments that still remain ; but of their 
literature we know nothing ; thvir language is unknown, 
and their books have perished. In tlie first ages of the 
Eoman lopublio, the children of the nobility were sent to 
Etru'ria for education, especially in divination and the .irt of 
soothsaying, in which tho Tuscans were supposed to oxcol. 
The form of the Homan constitution, tho religious ceremo- 
nies, nnd the ensigns of civil government, were borrowed 
fi'om the Etrurians. 

20. Ln'tium originally extended along the coast from the 
Tiber to tho promontory of Ciroe'ii ; hence that district was 
called old La'tium ; tho part subsequently added, called now 
La'tium, extended from Circeii to tho Li'ris, Garigliano, 
The people were called Lathis ; hut eastward towards the 
Apennines were the tribes of the He/nici, the JEqui, the 
Mar's!, and the Sabines ; and on the south were the Vols'ci, 
Ru'tuli, and Auran'ei. The chief rivers ■ in this country 
were the A'nio, Teverone, and AlTia, which fall into the 
T^er'J and the Liris, Garig^ano, which flows directly 
into the Mediterranean. 

2IrtA'he chief cities in old. Latium were Hour ; Ti'bur, 
Tivoli'; Tus'culum, Frescali ; Al'ba *iion''ga, of which no 
trace reipains,; Lavin'inm ; An^tium ; Ga'bii j and ps'tia, 
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Civi'ta Fee chia ; the chief townain Now Laliuni were 
Aiik'ui' or Terraoi'nii, Ar'pmuni, Minlur'nas, and Fov'raia>»». 
* 21 . Campa'nia inoluded the fertile volcanic pining that 
lie between the Liris od the north, and the Siltinus, Seh, 
on the south ; the other most remarlcnblo river was tlie 
Voltur'nus, VoUurno, The chief cities were, Ca'pua the 
capit:.!, Lintcr'mim, Cu'mas,,Neap'oHs, ATapfes; lleroula''- ' 
neuip, Pompe'ii, Surron'tiin, , Sder'iium, &c. The original 
inhabitants of Campa'nia \ ere the Auso'nes and Op'ioi or 
Osci, the most ancient of the Native Italian tribes. The 
Tyrrhenian Pelas'gi made eevernl settlements on the coast, 
and are supposed to have loundcd Cap'ua. The Etruscans 
were afterwards masters ol the country, but their dominion 
was of brief duration, and left no trace behind. Campa'nia 
was subdued by the Rom ms after the Volsoian war. 

23. The soil of Campa'nia is the most fruitful, perhaps, 
in the world, but it is subject to earthquakes and volcanic 
erupiona. Mount Vesu'vius in the early ages of Italy was 
not a volcano \ its first eruption took place A.D, 79. 

24. UM'naiA extended along tlio middle and oast of 
Italy, from the river Rubicon in the norlli, to the AS'sis 
Gesano, dividing it from Pico'nura, and the Nar, Nora, 
separating it from Sam'niam in the south. The Uinhriaiis 
were esteemed one of the moat ancient raocs in Italy, and 
were said to have posscssod the ginater part of the north • 
em and central provinces. They were divided into several 
tribes, which seem to have been somi-barbaioiia, and they 
were subject to the Gauls before they were conquered by 
the Romans. Their chief towns were Armi'nium, Jiimini ; 
Spole'timn, Spoleio ; Nar'nia, Nm'ni; and Ooricu'lum 
Oiriculi. 

25. Pioe'sum was the name given to tire fertil9’*pj^ 
that skirts the Adriatic, between the .®'sis, Gesano, and the 
Atafnas, Pescara. The chief cities were Anco^ll^^nd 
Asc'ulmn Pice'nura, •^scof*. The Pieentines were de- 
see'aded from the Sabines, and observed the strict and 
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^Qvet® discipline of that warlike race, bill they weje desli* 
•3i>ite of courage or vigour. 

Sam'nium included the mountainous tract ’^lieh 
stretches from the Atar'nua in tlie north, to the Fron'to in 
the south. It was inhabited by several tribes descended 
from the Sabines ' and Ma'i'si, of which the Samnites were 
the most distinguished ; the other most remarkable sects 
were the Mamcei'ni and Pelig'ni in the north, the Fren- 
ta'ni in the east, and the Hirpi'ni in the south. 27. The 
Samnites were distinguished by their love of war and 
their unconquerable attachment to liberty : their sway at 
one time extended over Campania, and the greater part 
of central Italy ; and the Homans found them tlie fiercest 
and most dangerous of their early enemies. The chief 
towns in the Somnite territory were Ah'ifie, Beneven'tum, 
and Cau'dium. 

28. Lower Italy was also called Magna Gros'cia, from 
the number of Greek ’ colonies that settlod on the coast ; 
it comprised four countries, Luca'nia and Brut'tiiim on 
the west, and Apu''lia and Cala'bria on the cast. 

29. Luoa'kia was a mountainous country hotwoeii tho 
Sil'arus, Salo, on tho north, and tho Laus, I,avo, on Uio 
soutli. The Lucanians were of Sabino origin, and con- 
quered the CElnolrians, who first possessed tho country ; 
tliey also subdued scvcial Greek cities on tho coast. The 
chief cities were Posido'nia or Pmstum, lle'lia or Ve'lia, 
Sib'ans and Tliu''rium. 

30. Buut'tium is the modern Cala'biia, and received 
that name when tlie ancient province was wrested from tho 


^ 7'^se colonies, sent out) y the Sabines, are said toliave originated 
fr^ tWobscivimceof the Ver sacrum Csaereel Spring J. Duringeertain 
years, every thing was vowed to the gods thal was bom between the 
calends /liret daj^ of March and May, whether men or animale. ( At 
Urstjjtfig were saorificed, but in Uter ages this cruel custom woBjlaid 
aside, and they were sent out as coloniets. • I 

^ The history of these colonies is contained in the Historical Mis- 
cellany, P^t n.,Cliap. II. 
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‘empire. It included tlie tongue of land irom thc^ river 
Ltiiis t/tlie southern extremity of Italy at Rhc'gium. Thj;^ 
nkountains of th« interior were inhabited by the Briita^tcS' 
or iJhit'tii, a semi-bar^ai-ous tribe, at drst subjectjfo the 
Sybarites, and afterwards to die Lucanians. In a late age 
they asserted their indepeirdence, and maintained a vigorous 
resistance to the Iloomus. As the Brut'tii used the Oscan 
language, they must have been of the Ausonian race. The 
chief towns were the Greek settlements on the coast, Con* 
sen^tia, Cosensa ; Fando'sia, Cirenxa ; Croto'na, Mame'r- 
tum, Petil''ia, and Bhe'gium, Jteggio. 

31. Apu'niA extended along the eastern coast fi:om tlie 
river Fren'to, to the eastern tongue of land wluch forms 
the foot of the boot to which Italy has been compared. ^It 
was a very fruitful plain, without fortresses or harbours, 
and was particularly adapted to grazing cattle. It was 
divided by tbo river Au'fidus, Ofanto, into Apu'lia Dau'nia, 
and Apu'lia Peuco'tia, or piiic-bearing Apu'lia. The cliief 
towns wore, in Dau'nia, Sipon'lum and Luoo'ria : in Peu- 
ce'tia, Ba'rium Can'nao, and Vemi'sia. 

32. CAiiA'nniA, or Messa'pia, is tlie castorii tongue of 
land which terminates at Capo Inpy'giiini, Santa Alaria ; it 
ivas almost wholly occupied by Grecian colonies. Tim 
chief towns woro Brundu'sium, lirindUi ,■ Cnllipolis, Oalli- 
poll ; and Taron'lum. 

33. The islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, which 
are now reckoned as appertaining to Italy, were by the 
Romans considered separate provinces. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. How is Italy situated ? 

3. By what iiiimes was the country known to the ancients t 
.3. How IS Italy bounded on the north f 

4. What districts were in nortliorn Italy ? _ 

''"wtan'te? Litniria, and the oharaoter 

6. How was Cisalpine Gaul divided t 
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T; f'-iwlpine Gaul inhnWtatll 

‘ Why was it calU'il 'I'ofi.ita I 
■.a 1™“'!'"' rivora in nnnliDrn Italy? 

t “‘‘‘•■■a ill Cisnliiiiic Oiiiil? ' 

1 ^iicu did tile llonuuia aiilidiip thin district ? 

**'“ Vcnotiaiis resist tlie Roniaii jitiwer? 

13. Vi liat are ilia oliief divtsiuiis of central Italy 2 

14. lloiv is Ktrurin situated 2 

16. lly wliat people was IHtruria colonized ? 

16. Wliat were the Tuscan cities t 
- 17. How were the cities ruled? 

1 ?■ was the general form of Tuacaii government ? 
10. For wliat were the Tuscans remarkable ? 

20. What was the geographical situation of Latiuni ? 

21. what were the chief towns in Hatium ? 

22. What towns and people were in Campania ? 

23. For what is the soil of Campania remarkable? 

24. What description is given of Umbria ? 

25. What towns and people were in Pice'num ? 

26. From whom were die Samnltcs descended 2 
'27.'^Wliat was the oliaraoler of this people ? 

28. How was southern Italy divided ? 

20. What description is given of Lucania ? 

30. By what people was Ilruttinm inhabited 2 

31. What is the geographitud situation of Apulia? 

32. What dosotiption is given of Calabria? 

33. What islands belong to Italy ? 


CHAPTER II. 

THE h.VTIlI XANahAar, AND PEOELE. — CREDlBIXin' OP IHB 
EMILY lUSTOttY. 

Succeeding times did equal folly cnlli 

Belleviug noihiug, or bullcviiig all. UnrnEn. 


[As this clinpter is principally designed for advanced students, it has 
not been thought necessary to add a vocabulary or questions for 
examination.] 

Tiff Latin language conttans two primary elements, the 
first innately connected witli the Grecian, and the se- 
eonS<wth the Osean tongue ; to the former, for the most 
part, belong all words expressing the arts and relations of 
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civilisied life> to tlio latter, aucli terms 'as oxpri^ifia the 
wants f?f men before society hna been organized. Wo (i*r 
therefore warranted in conjecturing that the iiiitin people 
waf a mixed race, thi\f one of its component part*! camo 
from some Grecian stock, and introduced the first ele- 
ments of civilization, and that the other was indigenous, 
and horrovred reduement from the strangers. i The tradi- 
tions recorded by the historians sufficiently confirm tliis ^ 
opinion ; they unanimously assert that certain bodies of 
Pelasgi came into the country before the historic age, and 
coalesced with the ancient inhabitants. The traditions re- 
specting these immigrations are so varied, that it is impos- 
sible to discover any of the ciicmnsfances ; but there is 
one so connected with the early history of Rome, thai it 
cannot he passed over without notice. All the Homan 
historians declare tliat after tlie destruction of Troy, 
JEneas with a body of the fugitives arrived in Latium, 
and having married die daughter of king Lati'nus, suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. It would be easy to show that 
this narrative is so very improbable, as to be wholly un- 
worthy of credit j hut how are we to account for Iho universal 
“ credence which it received ? To decide this question,’ we 
must discuss the credibility of the early Roman history, .a 
subject wliich has of late years attracted more than ordi- 
nary attention. ' 

The first Roman his torian of an y authority wqs Paifeius 
Tic'tor, who fiourished at the closo of the second Piinio war ; 
that is, about _fiye_cmluries and a half after tlie foundation 
of thajaty, and nearly a diqusand yoai’s after tlio destruc- 
tion. o£ Troyt The materials from whioli his narrative was 
compiled, were the legendary ballads, (which are in every 
country the first records of warlike exploits,) the o^ndars 
and annals kept by the priests, and the dooument^Sept 
by noble families to establish their genealogy, imperfect 
as these materials ipust necessarily have been uuS^any 
circumstances, we must remember that the city of Roma ^ 
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was t^co oaptttred, once by P^senna, and a second time 
l;i;r th e Gaiids about a century and a half before Fabi'-s was 
brdm. On tlie latter occasion tl\e city wrs burned to th®. 
ground) and the capitol saved only ,by the payment of an 
iniinense ransom. By such a calamity it is manifest that 
the most valuable documents must have been dispersed or 
destroyed, and the part that escaped tliroim into great 
disorder. The heroic songs might indeed have been 
preserved in. the memory of the public reciters ; but there 
is little necessity for proving, that poetic historians vrould 
naturally mingle so much fiction with truth, that few of 
their asserfiona could be deemed authentic. The history of 
the four first centuries of the Eoman state is accordingly 
fulLof the greatest inconsistencies and improbabilities, so 
much so, that many respectable writers have rejected the 
whole as unworthy of credit ; but this is as great on ex- 
cess in scepticism, as the reception of the whole would be 
of credulity. But if the founders of the city, the date 
of its erection, and the circumstances under which its 
citizens were assembled, be altogether doubtful, as will 
suhseq^uently be shown, assuredly, the liistory of events that 
occurred four centuries previous must ho involved in still 
greater obscurity. The legend of .®neas, when he first 
appears noticed as a progenitor of the Eomons, differs 
materially from that which afterwards prevailed. Eomtilus, 
in the earlier version of the story, is invariably described 
as tlie son or grandson of .^neos. He is the grandson in 
the poems of Nsevius and Ennius, who were both nearly 
contemporary with Fahius Pictor. This gave rise to an 
insuperable chronological difficulty, for Troy was de- 
stroyed B.O. 1184^ and Eome was not founded, accord- 
ing tojthe ordinary accounts, until B.C. 7S3 . To remedy 
thir^&ngruity, a list of Latin kings intervening between 
jEne'as and Eam''ulas, was invented ; but the forgery was 
so cln^iSdy executed, that its falsehoti^ is apparent on the 
slightest inspection. It may also be remarked, that the 
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aotiona attributed to ^neaa are in otiior traditions the 
same (^e and country ascribed to other adventurers ; t^T 
Bvander, a Pel^sgic leader from Arcadia, 'who is said to 
have founded a city an the site afterwards occupj'ed by 
Eome ; or to Uly'sses, whose son Telc'gonus is reported 
to have built Tus'cnlum. 

If then we deny the historical truth of a legend which 
seems to have been universally credited by the Homans, 
how are we to account for the origin of tire tale ? Was the 
tradition of native growth, or was it imported from Greece 
when the literature of that country was introduced into 
Latium ? These are questions that can only be answered 
by guess ; but perhaps the following theory may in some 
degree be found satisfactory. We have shown that trSJtli- 
tion, from the earliest age, invariably asserted that Felasgic 
colonies had formed settlements in central Italy ; nothing 
is more notorious than the custom of the Polasgio tribes 
to take the name of their general, or of somo town in 
wliich they had taken up their temporary residenco ; now 
.®ue'a and JE'nus were common names of the Polasgio 
towns ; the city of Thossaioni'oa was erected on the silo 
of the ancient iEne'a j there was an iE'nus in Thrace ‘, 
another in Thessaly ‘ : another among the Locrians, and 
another in Epi'rns ' ; hence it is not very improbnhlc but 
that some of the Pelasgic tribes which entered Latium 
may have been called the ^ne'adee ; and the name, as in 
a thousand instances, preserved after the cause was for- 
^gotten.^ This conjecture is confirmed by the fact, that 
temples traditionally said to have been erected by a people 
called the JEne^adas, are found in the Macedonian penin- 
sula of Pall'ene*. in the islands of Delos, Cythe'ra, 
Zacy^nthus, Leuca^dia, and Sa'mos, ■ on the westca^ coasts 


• It is scarcely necessary to remark that the Pelas'gi were the oritrfnia 
settlers in these countries. “ 

> In all these plaoes'Ve find also tho Tyrrhenian Pelas'gi,' 
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of Aiifljra'eia a^id Ej)i'i‘us, and on the sonlhcni const of 
kvIciJy. 

Tho account of several Trojans, and especially ASnpfas, 
having" survived the destruction of the city, is as old as tho 
earliest narrative of that famous siege ; Homer distinctly 
asserts it when he makes Neptuno declare, 

' ' - Not thus can Jove resign 
The future fsUier of the Derdan line : 

The flret great ancestor obtain'd his grace, 

And still his love descends on all the race. 

For Priam now, and Priam’s faithless kind, 

At length aro odious to the all -seeing mind; 

On great ^neas shall devolve the reign, 

And sous succeeding sons the lasting line sustain. 

ILIAD ss. 

* Tr> 

But long before the historic age, Phrygia and the greater 
part of tho "western aliorea of Asia Minor were occupied by 
Grecian colonies, and all remembrance of JKno'as and his 
follovrors lost. When tlio narrativo of tho Trojan "war, 
■with other Gi-eok legends, b^ganto be circulated in La'tium, 
it was natural that the identity of name should havo led 
to tho confounding of tho JSne'adm who had survived tho 
destruction of Troy "with those who had como to La'lnun 
from the Pelasgio JS'nus. Tho cities which wore said to 
bo founded by tho ASne'adas wero Latin Troy, which pos- 
sessed empire for three years ; i|Lavinium, whoso sway 
lasted thirty ; Alba, wliich wa.s supremo for tlirco hundred 
years ; and Kome, whoso dominion was to be interminable, 
though some assign a limit of three tliousand yeal's. These 
numbers hear evident traces of superstitious invention ; 
and the legends by which these cities are sueoessively de- 
duced from the first encampment of iEne'as, aro at 
"var^e^fc with these fanciful periods. The account that 
Al'ba was built by a son of jEne'as, -who had been guided 
to ^^ot by a white sow, which hod farrowed thirty 
youfi^U clearly a story framed from &o similarity of the 
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name to Albus ( white and tlio oireumsta^co of city 
haviugnjoen the capital of the tliirly Latin tribes. Tl.”^ 
city derived its'^ame from its position on tlie Alban moun- 
tain ; for Alb, or Alp, signifies lofty in the ancient laiguage 
of Italy, and the emblem of a sow with thirty young may 
have been a significant emblem of the dominion ■which it 
unquestionably possessed over the other Latin states. Tho 
only thing that -we can establish as certain in the early 
Mstory of La' tinm is, that its inhabitants ■were of a mixed 
race, and the sources from -whence they sprung Pelasgio 
and Oscan ; that is, one connected with the Greeks, and 
the other with some ancient Italian tribe. We have seen 
that this fact is the hasia of all their traditions, that it is 
confirmed by the structure of their language, and, wo seay- 
add, that it is further proved by their political institutions. 
In all the Latin cities, as well as Rome, wo find the people 
divided into an ariatocraoy and democrac y, or as they aro 
move properly called. Patricians a nd PlcbeinnH. The ex- 
perience of all ages warrants Uio inference, which m.-vy be 
best stated in tho words of Dr. Paber: “ In tho progress 
of tho human mind there is an invariable tendency not to 
introduce into an undisturbed community a palpable differ- 
ence between lords and serfs, instead of a legal equality of 
rights ; but to abolish such differonoa by enfranchising the 
serfs. Hence, from die universal experience of history, we 
ma,y be sure that whenever this distinction is found to 
exist, the society must be composed of two races differing 
from each other in point of origin.” 

The traditions respecting the origin of Rome aro innu- 
merable : some historians assert that its founder was a 
Qrgsk; others, iEneas.^and-iis- Trojans ; and others give 
honour to the_TjmieaiMis,: aU, however, agr^ that 
the first Jahahitan^ jegrea Latin colony from Alba? jEvew 
thoM who adopted the most current story, which is&Uowed 
by Dr. Goldsmith, believed that the city existed b&'the 
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time prf Rom'uUis, and tlmt he was called the founder, from 
■^ing the first who gave it strength and stability. It seems 
probable that several villages might have buen formed at Co. 
early cge on tlie different hills, which were afterwards in- 
cluded in the circuit of Rome ; and tlmt the first of them 
which obtained a decided superiority, the village on the 
Palatine bill, finally absorbed the rest, and gave its name 
to “ the eternal city.” 

There seems to he some uncertainty whether Romulus 
gave his name to the city, or derived his own from it : the 
latter is asserted hy several historians, but tliose who ascribe 
to the city a Grecian origin, with some show of probability 
assert that JEt omus, ( another form of Romnlns) and Roma 
-aia-hoth derived from the Greek p&urty stren^tfi, 
we 01 e assured, had another name, wliich the priests wm?* 
forbidden to divulge ; but what that was, it is now impos- 
sible to discover. There is, however, some plausibility in 
the conjecture that it was Pallanteum ; from tho groat care 
with which the Palladium, or imago of Polios, was proserved, 
it seems probable that the city was supposod to bo under 
the care of that deity. If this conjccturo he coireot, tho 
Polasgic origin of Rome cannot be doubted, for Palinajyas 
a Pelasgio deity . 

"We have thus traced the history of the Latins down to 
the period when Rome was founded, or at least when it 
became a city, and shown how little reliance can be placed 
on the accounts given of these periods by the early histo- 
rians, We shall hereofter seo that great nncerlainty rests 
on the history of Rome itself during the four first centuries 
of its existence. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE TOPOGHAPHY OP HOME. 


Full in the centre of these wondrous works, 

The niide of Earth I Rome in her glory see. 

Thomson. 


[. Tai^e, i a Roman writer on olire- 
nology* 

Olym'pifld, u a spaco of ibur years, 
beiiiff the interval between eeeh 
eelobintion of tlie OlTmpie 
games* 


4* Ja'fiua, e* a Roman floUy# 

13* A sydw n, «• a place ol refuge fox 
crtmmalBw 

Chronological, relAting to 

!] time. 

Ul* Renenno, r* a kind of stone* 


1. The city of Rome, according to Varrp . was founded in 
the fourth year of the sixth Olympiad, B.Cf V^S.! hut Cato, 
the censor, places the event four years later, in the second 
year of the serenUi Olympiad. The day of its foundation 
was th e 21st of Apri l, -whioli was sacred to the rural god- 
dess Pales, when the rustics wore accnslorocd to solicit the 
increase of their flocks from the deity, and to purify them- 
selves for involuntary violation of consecrated places. The 
account preserved by tradition of the ceremonies used on 
this occasion oonflrms the opinion of those who contend 
that Rome had a previous existence ns a yillugo, and that 
what is called its foundation was really an enlargement of 
its boundaries, by taking in the ground at the foot of the 
Palatine hill. The first care of Rom'ulus was to mark out 
the Pa Boelimn ; a space round the walls of the city, on 
which it was unlawflil to erect buildings. 2. Tho person 
who determined the Pomoe'rium yoked a bullock an^ieifer 
to a plough, having a copper share, and drew a fumW, to 
mark the course of the future wall ; he guided the plough 
so that all the sods^might fall inwards, and was'^S^wed 
by others, who took care that none should lie the other 
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dour)i,but so aaucli was added by that emperor tiuit he 
>iboasted that “ he foynd Rome a city ofbrigki and left it-a 
6it]^qf inarlilaJ’ ^ ^ 

lOi- The circumference of the qity has been variously 
estimated, somo writers including in their computation 
‘ a part of the suburbs ; according to Pliny it was near 
twenty miles round the walls. In consequence of this 
great extent the city had more than thirty gates, of which 
tire most rcmarkahle were the Carmen tal,^ the Esg uilrtre . 
the T riumph td, the Nava l, and those called Tergcrn'ina 
and Gape'na. 

11. The division of the city into four- tribes continued 
until the reign of Augustus ; a new arrangement was made 

Jt^bthe emperor, who divided Rome into fourteen wards’, 
or regions. The magnificent public and private buildings 
in a city so extensive and wealthy were very immerous, 
and a bate catalogue of them would fill a volume ® ; our 
attention must be confined to those which possessed somo 
historical importance. 

12. The most celebrated and conspicuous buildings 
were iu the eighth division of the city, which contained 
the Capitol and its temples, the Senate House and the 
Foinm. The Capitoline-hrll was anciently called Satur- 
rrius, from the ancient city of Satur'nia, of which it was 


They were named os follow: 


1. Porta Cape'na 

2. Coslimon'tium 

3. I'sis and Sem'pis 

4. Via Sa'ora 
6. Esquili'na 

The diviaipna made 


11. Circus Max'imue 

12. Pisai'nia Pub'Iica 

13. Avenci'iius 

14. Tvanstibcri'na. 


0. Aota Sc’nnita 
7- Via Lata 

8. Forum Eoma'uuml 

9. Circus Flamin'ius | 

_ 10. Pala'dum , 

ijy Servius were named ; the Subtiran, which 
comprised chieSy the Cmlian mount ; the CoUine, which included the 
Viminal and Quiiinal hills i theEsquillne and Palatine, whidi evidently 
coincidi^ with the lulls of the same name. 

^ fSlSoag the public buildings of ancient Rome, when in her zenith, 
are numbered 420 t eronles. fi ve regu lar theatres, two amphitheatres, 
and sav ep eirc usS of vast extent; sijstagn, publio baths, fourteen. 
a^uqdjeSSTftom which a prodigious number of fountains were con« 
stontly supplied; innumerable palaces and public halls, stately columns, 
splendid porticoes, and lofty obelislts. 
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the citadel ; it was afterwards called the Tarpcian mount, 
and fintdly recoived the name Capitoline, from a ' human 
h^ being fount! on its summit when the foundations of 
themmple of Jupiter wore laid. It had two snmraits ; 
that on the south retained the namo Tarpcian ^ ; the 
northern was properly the Capitol. 13. On this part of 
the hill Romulus first established his asylum , in a sacred 
grove, dedicated to some unknown divinity ; and erected 
a fort or’ citadel on the Tarpeian summit. The cele- 
brated temple of Jupiter_ Capitoli'nus, erected on this hill, 

I w as be gun by the elder Tarquin, and finished by Tarquin 
^he Proud. It was burned down in the civil wars between 
Ma'rius and SvlTa. hut restored by the latter, who adorned 
it with pillars taken from the temple of Jupiter at Olym pia. 
It was rebuilt after similar accidents by Vespa'sian and 
Domitian, and on each occasion with additional splendour. 
The rich ornaments and gifts jmesented to this tomplo by 
different princes and generals amounted to a scarcely cre- 
dible sum. The gold and jewels given by Augustus alone 
are said to hare exceeded in value four thousand pounds 
sterling. ) A nail was annually driven into the wall of the 
I temple to mark the course of time ; besides tliis chronolo- 
gical record, it contained ttio Sibylline hooks, and other 
oracles supposed to be pregnant with tlic fate of the city. 
There were several other temples on this hill, of which 
the most remarkable was that of j^upllpr Feretrlus, erected 
by^ Romulus, where the spolia opima were deposited. 

14. The !F£i£um, or pla^a a£|lAhlui3tis<3^hly, was situated 
between the Palatine and Capitoline hills. It was sur- 


* From oaput, “ a head." 

^ State criminals were punished by being precipitated from Tar- 

peian rock ; the soil has been since so much raised by the aocifb!Sation 
of ruins, that a fall from it is no longer dangerous. 

’ In the reign of Nums the Quirinal bilT was deemed tlie oitsdel 
of Rome ; an additional confirmation of Niebuhr’s theory, thSbQuirium 
was a Sabine town, which being early absorbed in Ilomo, was misialtep 
by suluequent writers for Cu'res. 
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roiindecl witli .temples, basilte ks *, niid public ofiioos, and 
^adorned "witli inniunerablo statues On one side of tliis 
^ace -wore the olovated scats from ■wl<*oli the lloniou 
magistrates and orators addressed the people ; they <^re 
callea Rosti-a, because they •were’^ ornamented with the 
beaks of some galleys taken £.-om the city of Antium, In 
the centre of the forum rvaa a place called the Curtian Lake, 
cither from a Sabine general called Curtins, said to have 
been smothered in the marsh which was once there ; or 
from * the Roman knight who plunged into a gulf that 
opened suddenly on this spot. The celebrated temple of 
Ja'nua, built entirely of bronze, stood in the Forum ; it is 
supposed to have been erected by Numa. The gates of this 
temple were opened in time of war, and shut during peace. 
""So continuous were the wars of the Romans, that the gates 
were only closed three times during the space of eight cen- 
turies. In the vicinity stood tlie temple of Concord, whore 
the senate frequently assembled, and the temple of Vesta, 
where the palla'dium was said to be deposited. 

15. Above tile rostra was the .Sonato- Iiousc. said to 
have been first erected by TuII us I-I o stiliu s ; and near it the 
Comitium, or place of meeting for the patiician Curiio *. 
This area was at first uncovered, but a roof was erected at 
the close of the second Pu'nic W&r. 

16. The Cam'pus M nx'tiua, or field of Mars, was ori- 
ginally the estate of T^rgmEutlteJEromil, and was, with his 
other property, confiscated after the expulsion of that 
monarch. It was a large space, where armies were mus- 
tered, general assemblies of the people held, and tho young 


’ Basilickp were soaciora hai ls for flie adm uiistialjon-Of i ustic e.j 
» It is esUed Tmplum bVIiivy7 but "the word templam with the 
B,om|g)Moea not mean an edifice, but a consecrated inefosure. From 
its posvdan, we may conjecture that the forum was originally a place 
of meeting common to the inhahitants of the Sabine town on the Qui- 
rinal, an^he Latin town on the Paiadne hill. 

® ScaChap. XII. Beot.'V. of die following History. 

See the following chapter. 
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nobility trained in mnitial exercises. In tlie later ages, it 
was suiiouudod by seveial magnificent struoturob, and por- 
ticos weie ereclwi, under wbieh the citizens might take. 
the3^^accuslomed exercise in lainy weather. These im- 
provements were piincipally made by Marcus Agiippa, in 
the reign of Augustus. 17. He ctcclcd in the neighbour- 
hood, the Panthe'on, or temple of all the gods, one of the 
most splendid buildings in ancient Rome. It is of a circular 
form, and its roof is in the form of a cupola or d ome ; it is 
used at present as a Chris tian C hurch. Near the Panthe'on 
were tlie baths and gardens which A& rippa^ at ]us_ death, 
beq ueathed to tlie R o man people. 

18. The theatres and ciici for the exhibition of publio 
spectacles were very numerous. The first theatre was 
erected by Pompey thp grgnt ; but the Ciicus Maximus," 
where gladiatorial combats were displayed, was eioctod by 
Torquinius Priscus ; this enormous building was frequently 
enlarged, and in tiro age of Pliny could accommodate two 
hundred t housand spectators . 



A still more remarkable edifice was tire ampbitheatre 
erected by Vespasian, called, from its enormous flse, the 
Colosse'um. 
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19. PubliQ batlis were early erected for the use of the 
people, and in tho later ages were among the most remark- 
fable displays of Roman luxury and Splendour. Ijpfty 
arches, stately pillars, vaulted ceilings, scats of solid bilvet, 
costly marbles, inlaid with precious stones, were exlubited 
in these buildings with the most lavish profusion. 

20. The aqueductg.J'or supplying the city with water 
were still more worthy of admiration ; they were supported 
by arches, many of them a hundred feet high, and carried 
over mountains and morasses that might have appeared 
insuperable. The first aqueduct was erected by Ap'pius 
Coe'ous, the censor, four hundred years after the foundation 
of the city ; but under the emperors there were not less than 

__twenty of these useful structures, and such was the supply 
of water, that rivers seemed to flow through the streets and 
sewers. Even now, though only three of the aqueducts 
remain, such are their dimensions that no city in Europe 
has a greater abundance of wholesome water than Rome. 

21. The Cloa'cBB, or common sewers, attracted tho won- 
der of the ancients themselves ; the largest was completed 
by Tavquin tho Proud. Tho innermost vault of this asto- 
nishing struciure forms a somioirole eighteen Roman palms 
wide, and ns many high ; this is enclosed in a second vault, 
and that ngain in a third ; all formed of hewn blocks of 
pepenw, fixed together without cement. So extensive wore 
these channels, that in the reign of Augustus, the city was 
euhterraneously navigable. 

22. The public roads were little inferior to the aqueducts 
and Cloa'cae in utility and costliness : the chief was the 
Appian road from Ro-co e to Brnm^mum ; it extended 
three hundred and fifty imlesrMd was paved wifli huge 
squares through its entire length. After the lapse of nine- 
teeie^nturiea many parts of it are still as perfect as when 
it was first made. 

23. ''The Appian ro ad passed through the following 
towns ; Ari'eia, Fo'rum Ap'pii, An'xur or Terraoi'na, Pun'di 
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Mintur'iias, Sinue'ssa, Cap'iia, Can'dium, Cenovcn'tum, 
pr.ii.itu'ticu.tn, Herdo'nia, Canu''smin, Ba'riam, and Brun- 
du^ajam. Botwetin Fo'rum Ap'pii and Terraoi'iia, lie the' 
cel^-ated Pomptine marshes, formed by the overfloying 
of some small streams. In the flourishing ages of B.oinan 
history these pestilential marshes did not exist, or 'were 
confined to a very limited space ; but from the decline of 
the Roman empire the waters gradually encroached, until 
the successful exertions made by the Pontiffs in modern 
times to arrest their baleful progress. Before the drainage 
of Pope Sixtus, the marshes covered at least thirteen thou- 
sand acres of ground, which in the earlier ages was the 
most fruitful portion of the Italian soil. 


Questions for Examination. 

I. When was Rome founded? 

3. What ceremonies were used in determining the pomcerium t 

3. How was the comitium consecrated? 

4. What WHS the first addition made to Borne? 

{f. WHafwns tile neat' aahVtlbn f 

6. Into what tribes were the Homans divided ? 

What were the hilla added in later times to Rome f 

8. Had the Romans any huildings north of the Tiber ? 

9. Whan did Borne become a inagniiioent city? 

10. What was the extent of tho city ? 

11. How was the city divided? 

12. Which was the most remarkable of the seven hills ? 

13. What buildings were on the Capitoline bill ? 

14. What desoription is given of tlio forum ? 

15. Where was the senate-liouae and comitium? 

10. What uae was made of the Campus Moitius ? 

17. What was the Pantheon? 

18. 'Were the theatres and circl remarkable? 

19. Had the Bomona publlo baths? 

so. 'How was the city supplied with water ? 

31. Were the cloacae remarkable for their size? 

32. Which was tho chief Italian road ? 

33. What were the most lemarkahie places on tire Appian road ? 
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CHAPTER IV. <• 

THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 


By virtue built, 

It touch’d the skies, and spread o'er shelter'd ealta 
An ample roof : by virtue too sustain'd. 

And balanc'd steady, cve^ tempest sung. 

Innoxious by, or bade it firmer stand. 

But when, with sudden and enormous change, 

The drst of mankind sunk into the last, 

As once in virtue, so in vice extreme, 

This universal fabric yielded loose. 

Before ambition still ; and tliundering down, 

At last beneath its ruins crush'd a world. — 'rnoMSON. 


1. Immigrn'tlon, ». the removal of a 
people from tliolr uatlvo plaool 
Into a new land. 

3. Intee'tate, ad/, without luvlns made 
a will. 

0. Lcgl'alative, od/. linvlog the power 
of making laws. 


0. Remod'olled, ii. oltcrod to a dlShrent 
form. 

12. Ailstoornt'io, oi^. belonging to tho 
nobility. 

14. Metropolitan, ard- having tlio seat 
of government. 

20, Egiuillsa'llon, >. the etlabllabment 
of cguollty. 


1. The most remarkable leabiire in the Roman constitu- 
tion is the division of the people into Fatrioians and Ple- 
beians, and OUT first enquiry must be the origin of this 
separation. It is clearly impossible that such a distinction 
could have existed from the very beginning, because no 
persons would have consented, in a new community, to the 
investing of any dLass with, peculiar privileges. We find 
that all the Roman kings, after they bad subdued a city, 
dr^ed a portion of its inhabitants to Rome, and if they 
did not destroy the subjugated place, garrisoned it with a 
Roman colony. The strangers thus brought to Rome were 
not admitted to a participation of Aivio rights ; they were 
like the inhabitants of a corporate town who are excluded 
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&oni the elective franchise ; by successive mnagralimSi 
tlie number of i persons tlius disqualified became more 
nuitirons than that of the first inhabitants, or old freemen, 
and they naturally sou^it a share in tlie government, as a 
means of protecting their persons and properties. On the 
other hand, the men who possessed the exclusive power of 
legislation, struggled hard to lutain their hereditary privi- 
leges, and when forced to make concessions, yielded as 
little as they possibly could to the popular demands. 
Modem history furuishee us with numerous instances of 
similar struggles between classes, and of a separation in 
interests and feelings between inhabitants of the same 
country, fully as strong as that between the patricians and 
plebeians at Home. 

2. The first tribes were divided by Eo'mulus into thirty 
eu’yite, and each eu'ria contained tangmies or associations. 
The individuala of each gens were not in all cases, and pro- 
bably not in the majority of instances, connected by birtli * ; 
the attributes of the members of a gens, according to Cicero, 
were, a common name and participation in private reli- 
gious rites; descent from fi'ee ancestors; tlie absence of 
legal disqualification. 3. The members of these associa- 
tions were united by certain laws, which conferred peculiar 
privileges, called yum gentium; of these the most remark- 
able were, the sucoession to the property of every member 
who died without kin, and intestate, and tlio obligation 
Imposed on all to assist their indigent clansmen under any 
extraordinary burthen ®. 4. The head of eaoli gens was 
regarded as a kind of father, and possessed a paternal 
antliority over the members ; the chieftaincy was both 

^ Ihe same remark may be applied to the Scottish clans anS the 
ancient Irish septs, which were very simikx to the Roman ganles. 

“ 'When tlie plebeians endcavourra to procure the repeal of the laws 
which prohibited the interraarrlapa of the patricians and plebeians, the 
principal objection mado 1!^ the- former was, that these rights and obli- 
gations of the gentes (jura gentium) would be thrown into confusion. 
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elective and hereclitftTy ‘ ; that is, the individual was always 
'Selected from some particular family, 

6. Besides the members of the gens, there were atbfehed 
to if a number of dependents called clients, who owed sub- 
mission to the chief as their patron, and received from him 
assistance and protection. The clients were generally 
foreigners who came to settle at Rome, and not possessing 
municipal rights, were forced to appear in the courts of law, 
&o. by proxy. In process of time, this relation assumed a 
feudal form, and the clients were hound to the same duties 
as vassals ’ iu the middle ages. 

6. The chiefs of the gentes composed the senate, and 
were called “ fathers,” (patees.) In the time of Romulus, 
the senate at first consisted only of one hundred members, 
who of course represented the Latin tribe Bamne'nses ; the 
number was doubled after the union with the Sabines, and 
the new members were chosen from the Titionses. The 
Tuscan tribe of the Lu'ceres remained unrepresented iu 
the senate until the reign of the first Targuin, when the 
legislative body received another hundred * from that tribe, 
Tarquin the elder was, according to history, a Tuscan 
lucumo, and seems to have owed his elevation principally 
to the efforts of his compatriots settled at Rome. It is to 
this event we must refer, in a great degree, the number of 
Tuscan ceremonies which are to be found in the political 
institutions of the Romans. 

7 • The gentes were not only represented iu the senate, 
but met also in a public assembly called “ comitia curiata.” 
In these comiti^ the kings were elected, and' invested with 
royal authority. After the complete change of the cousti- 


was also the case with the Irish tanists, or chiefs of septs; 
the people elected a taniet, hut their ohoioe was confined to the mem- 
hers of tho ruling family. 

* See Historioal Miscellany, Part IIL Chap. I. 

> They were called, " patres minornm goitiuni,” tlie senators of the 
Uiferlor gentea. 
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tution in later ages, the “ comilia ouriata * ""rarely asaeni" 
bled, and tlieir power was limited to religious matters ; but 
during tlie earlier period of flie republic, they claimed and 
frequently exercised the supreme powers of tlie state t and 
were Tiamed emphatieally. The People. 

8. The power and prerogatives of the lungs at Home 
were similar to those of the Grecian sovereigns in the heroic 
ages. The monarch was general of the army, a high priest *, 
and first magistrate of the realm ; he administered justice 
in person every ninth day, but an appeal lay from his sen- 
tence, in criminal cases, to the general assemblies of the 
people. The pontifiTs and augurs, however, were in some 
measure independent of the sovereign, and assumed the 
uncontrolled direction of the religion of the state. 

9. The entire constitution was remodelled by Ser'vius 
Tul'lius, and a more liberal form of government introduced. 
His first and greatest achievement was the formation of the 
plebeians into an organized order of the state, invested 
with political rights, lie divided them into four cities and 
twenty-six rustic tribes, and thus made the number of tribes 
the same as that of the curies. This was strictly a geogra- 
phical division, analogous to our parishes, and had uo con- 
nection with families like that of the Jewish tribes. 

10. Still more remarkable was the institution of the 
census, and the distribution of the people into classes and 

^ The “ comitia curiata,” assembled in the comi'tium, the genernl 
assemblies of tlie people were held in the forum. The patrician ouriie 
were called, emphatically, the council of the people (concilium populi) ; 
the third estate waa called plebeian (plebs). Thia distinction between. 
populus and plebs was disregarded aitet the plebeians had established 
their claim to equal rights. The English reader will easily under- 
smnd the difference, if he considers that the patricians were preoisely 
similar to the members of a close corporation, and the plebeians^ tlie 
other inhabitants of a city. In bendon, for example, the common 
council may represent the senate, the livery answer for the populus, 
patricians, or comitia curiata, and die general body of other inliabi- 
tant^ill correspond with the plebs. 

3 lucre were certain s^riSccs which the Bomans believed could only* 
be offered by e king ; after the abolition of royalty, a priest named die 
petty sacrificingking, (rexsacrificulae) was elected toperform thia duty. 
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elective and hereditary ' ; that is, the individual was always 
selected from some particnlar family. , 

5. Besides the members of the gens, there were att/(2hed 
to it a number of dependents ealle'd clients, who owed sub- 
mission to the chief as their patron, and. received from him 
assistance and protection. The clients were generally 
foreigners who came to settle at Rome, and not possessing 
municipal rights, were forced to appear in the courts of law, 
&c. by proxy. In process of time, this relation assumed a 
feudal form, and the clients were bonnd to the same duties 
as vassals ^ in the middle ages. 

6. The chiefs of the gentes composed the senate, and 
were called “ fathers,” (patres.) In tlie time of Romulus, 
tlie senate at first consisted only of one hundred members, 
who of course represented the Latin tribe Ramne'uses ; the 
number was doubled after tho union tvith the Sabines, and 
the new members were chosen from the Tilienses. The 
Tuscan tribe of the Lu'oeres remained unrepresented in 
ttw. sienetc wv-tii tlsA -scigTa <a£ tfea fiist Tesoivjiw, -vfhwi 
legislative body received another hundred ° from that tribe, 
Tarquin tbe elder was, according to history, a Tuscan 
lucumo, and seems to have owed his elevation principally 
to the efforts of his compatriots settled at Romo. It is to 
this event we must refer, in a great degree, tbe number of 
Tuscan ceremonies which are to be found in the political 
institatiaas of the Romans. 

Y. The gentes were not only represented in the senate, 
but met also in a public assembly called “ oomitia cuiiata.” 
In these comitia the kings were elected, and invested with 
royal authority. After the complete change of the consti- 

>'^aia was also the case with the Iriah tanists, or chiefs of septs ; 
the people elected a taniat, but their choice was confined to the mem- 
hera of tbe ruling family. 

* See Historic Miscellany, laort III. Chap. I. 

* They were called “ patres ninorum gentium,” the senators of tho 
inferior gentee. 
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tntion in later ages, tlie “ comitia curiata * rarely assem" 
bled, and their power was limited to religious matters ; but 
during the earlier period of the republic, they dairoed and 
frequently exercised the supreme powers of tlie state T and 
were named emphatically. The People. 

8. The power and prerogatives of the kings at Rome 
were similar to those of the Grecian sovereigns in the heroic 
ages. The monarch was general of the army, a high priest *, 
and first magistrate of the realm ; he administered, justice 
in person every ninth day, but an appeal lay from his sen- 
tence, in criminal cases, to the general assemblies of the 
people. The pontiffs and augurs, however, were in some 
measure independent of the sovereign, and assumed the 
uncontrolled direcdou of the religion of the state. 

9. The entire constitution was remodelled by SePyius 
Tul'lius, and a more liberal form of government introduced. 
His first and greatest achievement was the formation of the 
plebeians into an organized order of the state, invested 
with political rights. He divided them into four cities and 
twenty-six rustic tribes, and tims made the number of tribes 
the same as that of tlie curim. This was strictly a geogra- 
phical division, analogous to our parishes, and had no con- 
nection with families like tliat of tlio Jewish tribes. 

10. Still more remarkable was the institution of the 
census, and the distiilmtion of the people into classes and 


1 The '■ comitia cumts," sssemUed in the comi'tium, the general 
assemblies of the people were held in the forum. The patrician curim 
were called, emphatically, the counril of the people (concilium populi) ; 
the third estate was called plebeian (plebs). Tins distinction between 
pppulw and pWbs was disregarded after the plebeians had established 
their claim to equal xialits. The Bnglish reader will easily under- 
smnd the difference, if lie considers Uiat the patricians were precisely 
similar to the members of a close corporation, ond the plehciansjp the 
other inhabitants of a city. In London, for example, the cTsnmon 
council may represent the senate, the livery answer for die poptilus, 
patricians, or comitia curiata, and the general body of other inhabi- 
tants^! correspond with the plebs. 

* TTiere were certain sdbrifices which the Bomans believed could only’ 
be offered by a king j after the abolition of royalty, a priest named the 
petty sacrificing king, (rex sacrificulus} was elected tojperform this duly. 
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centuries proportionate to their wealth. The census was 

periodical Tolnation of oil the property possessed by the 
citisiens, and an enumeration of all the subjects of tlie state ; 
there trore five classes, ranged according to the estimated 
value of their possessions, and the taxes they consequently 
paid. The first class contained eighty centuries out of the 
hundred and seventy ; the sixth class, in which those were 
included who were too poor to be taxed, counted but for 
one. "We shall hereafter have occasion to see that this 
arrangement was also used for military purposes ; it is only 
necessary to say here, that the sixth class were deprived of 
the use of arms, and exempt feom serving in war. 

11. The people voted in the comitia centuriata hy cen- 
turies, that is, the vote of each century was taken sepa- 
rately and counted only as one. ' By this arrangement a 
just influence was secured to property, and the clients of 
the patricians in the sixth class prevented from out-nnm- 
hering the free citizens. 

12. Ser'vius Tul'lius undoubtedly intended that the oomi- 
tia centuriata should form the third estate of the realm ; and 
during his reigu tliey probably held that rank j but when, 
by an aristocratic insurreotiou, he was slain in tlie senate- 
house, the power conceded to the people was again usurped 
by the patridans, and the comitia centuriata did not recover 
the right ' of legislarion before the laws ’ of the twelve 
tables were established. 

13< The law which made the debtor a slave to his cre- 
ditor was repealed by Ser^ vius, and re-enacted Uy his suc- 
cessor; the patricians preserved this abominable custom 
during several ages, and did not lesiga it until the state 
had been brought to the very brink of ruin. 

14^Dnringtbs rdgn of Ser'vius , Eome was placed at 

> Perhaps it would he more accurate to say the exelusiiie right of 
lepslation, for it appears that the oomitia centuriata were sometimea 
summoned to give their sanction to laws which had been pievipusly 
enacted by the curie. 

« See Chap. XU. 
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the head of the Latin confederacy, and nokncfwledgod to ho 
the metropolitan city. It was deprived of this supwinacy 
afte^ the war with Forscn'na, hut soon recovered its former 
greatness. 

15. The eq^nestrian rank was an order in the lloninn 
state £ram the very beginning. It was at first confined to 
cne nobility, and none but the patricians had the privilege 
of serving on horseback. But in the later ages, it became 
a political dignity, and persons were raised to the eques- 
trian rank by the amount of their possessions. 

16. The next great change took place after tne expul- 
sion of the kings ; annual magistrates, called consuls, were 
elected in the comitia centuriata, but none but patricians 
could hold this office. 17. The liberties of the xmnplo 
were soon after extended, and secured by cciluin laws 
traditionally attributed to Valerius Public'ola, of which 
the most important was that whicli allowed ’ on appeal to 
a general assembly of the people from the sentence of ii 
magistrate. 18. To deprive the plehciaiis of this privilego 
was the darling object of the patricians, and it was for this 
purpose alone that they instituted the dictatorship. Jj'rom 
the sentence of this magistrate, there was no appeal to tho 
tribes or centuries, but tho patricians kept their own privi- 
lege of being tried before' the tribunal of tho oiirim. 10. 
The power of the state was now usurped by a factious 
oligarchy, whose oppressions were mpre grievous than 
those of the worst tyrant ; they at last became so intolera- 
ble, that the commonalty had recourse to arms, and fortided 
that part of the city which was exclusively inhabited by 
tho plebeians, while others formed a camp on tlie Sacred 
Mount at some distance from Rome. A tumult of this 
kind was called a secession ; it threatened to termiuafe in 
a civil war, which would have been both long and douBtfnl, 

^ The Bomans wore previously acquainted with 
ot Justice, the right of trial by a person's poors, 
the patncians had a right of appeal to the curito 
eatendod the same right to the ijlebeians. 


that great principle 
In the eailieBt ages 
; the Valerian laws 
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for the patricians and their clients 'w^re prohahly as nume- 
rous as the people. A icconciliation was efibclcd, and the 
plebeians placed under the protection ef magistrates chosen 
fromr.their own body, called tnbanoe of the people. 

20. The plebeians, having now authorised leaders, began 
to struggle for an equalization of rights, and the patricians 
resisted them with the most determined energy. In this 
protracted contest the popular cause prevailed, though the 
patricians made use of the most violent means to secure 
their usurped powers. The first triumph obtained by the 
people was the right to summon patricians before the 
comitia tributa, or assemblies of people in tribes ; soon 
after they obtained the privilege of electing their tribunes 
at these comitia, instead of the centuria'ta ; and finally, after 
a fierce opposition, the patricians were forced to consent 
that the state should be governed by a written code. 

21. The laws of the twelve tables did not alter the legal 
relations between the citisens ; the struggle was renewed 
with greater violence than ever after the expulsion of die 
decern' viri, but finally termuudsd in the complete triumph 
of the people. Tlie Roman constitution became essentially 
deraooratioal, the offices of the state were opened to all 
the citizens, and although the difference between the 
patrician and plebeian families still subsisted, they soon 
ceased of themselves to be political parties. From tbo 
time that equal rights were granted to all the citizens, 
Rome advanced rapidly in wealth and power ; tho subju- 
gation of Italy was effected within the succeeding century, 
and that was soon followed by foreign conquests, 

22. In the early part of the struggle between the patri- 
cians and plehdans, tho magistracy named the censorship 
was instituted. The censors were designed at first merely 
to preside over the taking of the census, but they after- 
wards obtained the power of punislung, by a deprivation 
of civil rights, those who were guilty of any flagrant immo- 
rality. The patricians retaiued exdusive possession of the 
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censorship, long after the consulship had hocn opened to 
the plebeians. 

IJ3, The senate, which had been originally a j'atrieian 
council, was gradually opened to the plebeians ; wlutn the 
ftee constitution was perfected, every person possessing 
a competent fortune that had held a superior magistracy, 
was enrolled as a senator at die census immediately suc- 
ceeding the termination of Ms office *• 


Questions fur Examination, 

1. What is the most probable account given of the origin of the dis- 

tinction between the patricians and the plebeians at Home f 

2, How did Romulus subdivide the Roman tribes 7 
S, By wbat regulations were the gentes governed 7 
4, Who were me chiefs of the gentes 7 

B. What was the condition of the clients 7 

0. By whom were alterations made in the number and uinistiliitiun 
of the senate 7 

7. What assembly was peculiar to the patriciiiiia 7 
0. What were tlio powers of die lloroim kings 7 
9. What great change was inadcin the Romm) constituliun by Kriviiis 
Tullius 7 

10. For wliut purposes was the census institiitud 7 
IX. How were votes taken in die comitin centurintii 7 

12. Were the designs of Servius fruatraled 7 

13. What was the llomau law respecting dcliiors 7 

14. When did the Roman power decline 7 

15. What changes were made in the conKtitution of the utiiirstriini rank 7 
10. Wliat change was made after Clio alioliliun of royalty 7 

17. How were the liberties of the people aocuted 7 

18. Why was the oillBO of dictator appointed 7 

19. How did tho plebeians obtain die protection of inagistrales eliosou 

from their own order 7 

20. What addidonol triumphs were obtained by the plebriims 7 

21. What was the consequence of the establishment of feuedont t 

22. For what purpose was the censorship instituted 7 

83. What change took place in tlio constitution of the senate 7 


' The senators were called conscript fathers, (patres consuripti), either 
from their being enrolled on the censor’s list, or more probably from 
the addition made to their numbei's after the expulsion of dietings, 
in order to supply the places of those who had been murdered by 
Tarquin. 1.’he new senators were at first called conscript, and in the 
process of time the name was extended to the entire body. 
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CHAPTER. V. 


THE''BOMAlTiTENtIRE OE EAMD. — CCfLONIAL GOVERKMENT. 


Each rules his race, liia neighbour not his care, 

Heedless of others, to Itis ovm severe. I-Iomeiu 


f As this chapter is principally desimed for advanced students, it h.Ts 
not been thought necessary to add a vocabulary, or questions for 
examinadon.] 

The contests respecting the agrarian laws occupy so large a 
space in Roman history, and are so liable to he misunder- 
stood, that it is necessary to explain their origin at some 
length. According to an almost universal custom, the light 
of conquest was supposed to involve the right to property of 
the land. Thus the Normans who assisted William I. were 
supposed to have obtained a right to the possessions of the 
Saxons ; and in a later age, the Irish princes, whose 
estates were not confirmed by a grant from the English 
crown, were exposed to forfeiture when legally summoned 
to prove their titles. The extensive acquisitions made by 
the Romans were either formed into extensive national 
domains,' or divided into small lots among the poorer 
classes. The nsufrnct of the domains was monopolized hy 
the patriciimB, who rented them from the state ; the smaller 
lots were assigned to the plebeians, subject to a tax called 
tribute, hut not to rent. An agrarian law was a proposal' 
to make an assignment of portions of the public lands to 
the people, and to limit the quantity of national land that 
could be farmed hy any particular patrician *. Such a law 
may have been frequently impolitic, because it may have 

* The Iiicinian law provided that no one AouldlKmt at a time more 
fhau 600 acres pf public land. 
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disturbed aiiciont possessions, but it could nevov h.ivo been 
unjust, for tbe property of the land was absolutely iixi'il 
in the state. The lands held by the puLrieians, brinjj; 
divided into extensive tracts, were principally us(jjl for 
pasturage ; the small lots assigned to tlw plebeians wore 
of necessity devoted to agriculture. Iloncc oroso tho 
first great causa of hostility between the two orders ; the 
patricians were naturally eager to extend their possessions 
in the public domains, which enabled them to provide for 
their numerous clients ; and in remote districts they fre- 
quently wrested the estates from the firee proprietors in 
their neighbourhood; the plebeians, on the other hand, 
deemed that they had the best right to the laud purchased 
by their blood ; and saw with just indignation, tlio fruits of 
victory monopolized by a single order in the state. Tho 
tribute paid by the plebeians incroasod this hardship, for it 
was a land-tax levied on estates, and consequently foil most 
heavily on tho smoUer proprietors ; indeed in many cases, 
the possessors of the national domains paid nothing. 

From all this it is evident that an agrarian law only 
removed tenants who hold from the state at will, and did 
not in any case interfere with sacred right of projjorty ; 
hut it is also plain that such a change must have been 
frequently incouvonient to tho individual in possession. It 
also appears that had not agrarian laws been introduced, 
the great body of the plehmaus would have become Iho 
clients of the patricians, and the form of government would 
have been a complete oligarchy. 

The chief means to which the Homans, even from tlia 
earliest ages had recourse for securing their conquests, and 
at the same time relieving the poorer classes of citizens, 
was the estahlishment of colonies in the conquered slates. 
The new citizens formed a kind of garrison, and were held 
together by a constitution formed on tho model of tho 
parent state. From ^hat has been said above, it is evident 
that a law for sending out a colony was virtually an agra> 
, c 6 
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Tian law, since'landa were invariably assigned to those who 
were thus induced to abandon iJieir homes. 

The relations between Home and the subject cities in 
Italy* were very various. Some, called nuttdcipia, were 
placed in full possessiou of the rights of Homan citizens, 
hut could not in all cases vote in the comtlia. The privi> 
leges of the colonies were more restricted, for they were 
absolutely excluded from the Roman comitia and magis- 
tracies. The federative * states enjoyed their own consti- 
tutions, but were bound to supply the Homans with tribute 
and auxiliary forces. Finally, the subject states were 
deprived of their internal constitutions, and were governed 
by annual prefects chosen in Home. 

Before discussing the subject of the Homau constitution, 
we must observe, that it was, like our own, gradually formed 
by practice } there was no single written code like those 
of Athens and Sparta, hut changes were made whenever 
they ware required by circumstances 5 before the plebeians 
obtained an equality of civil rights, the state neither com- 
manded respect abroad, nor enjoyed tranquillity at home. 
The patricians sacrificed theyr own real advantages, as well 
as the interests of their country, to maintain an ascendancy 
as injurious to themselves, as it was Tipjast to the other 
citizens. But no sooner had the agrarian laws established 
a more equitable distribution of property, and other popular 
laws opened the magistracy to merit without distinction of 
rank, than the city rose to empire with unexampled rapi- 
dity. 

> The leatrue 1w which the Latin states were bound ^ns Lstii) was 
more favoniahle than that ranted to the other Italians Qus Itaiicum.; ' 
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chapter VI. 


THE BOMAN BELIGIOIT. 


First to the gods 'tis fitting to prepare 
The due libation, and the solemn prayers 
For all mankind alike require their grace. 

All born to want 5 a miserable race. IIomer. 


1. Mytliol'ogy, «. the religious trn41-,lS. AsslmUo'tlon, 1 . altering any tiling 
tions of pftgon nations# | to ftoootftinodftto it to a potticulax 

Fhenom'ona, appoorancefl* I f^stcuiR 

9f Pflila^dlum, & an Image of thel 
goddess Fallas or Miiierviu * 


1 . We have shown that the Eomans wei-o, most probably, 
a people cotnpoundod of tho Latins, the Sabines, and the 
Tuscans ; and that the first and last of tlicso component 
parts were themselves formed from rdasgic and native 
tribes. Tho originol deities ' worshipped by the Romans 
wore derived from the joint traditions of all those tribes, 
but the religious institutions and ceremonios woro almost 
wholly borrowed from the Tuscans, Unlike the Grecian 
mythology with which, in later ages, it was united, tho 
Roman system of religion had all tho gloom and mystery 
of the eastern superstitions ; their gods were objects of 
fear rather than love, and were worshipped more to avert 
the consequences of their anger than to conciliate their 
favour. A consequence of this system was the institution 
of human sacrifices, which were not quite disused in Rome 
until a late period of the republic. ^ 

2. The religious institutions of the Romans formed an 
essential part of their civil government ; ovciy public act, 

* The reader will find an exceedingly inteiesfing account of the 
deities peculiar to tho Homans in Mr. Keigbtley’s veiy valuable work 
on Mythology. 
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•whether of legislation or election, -was connected with cer- 
tain determined forms, and thus received the sanction of a 
higher power. Every puhUc assembly was opened by the 
magistrates and augurs takingthe aui^ices, or signs by which 
they believed that the will of the gods could be determined ; 
and if any unfavourable omen was discovered, either tlien 
or at any subsequent time, the assembly was at once dis- 
missed. 3. The right of taking auspices was long the 
peculiar privilege of the patricians, and frequently afforded 
them pretexts for evading the demands of the plebeians 5 
when a popular law was to he proposed, it was easy to 
discover some unfavourable bmen which prohibited dis- 
cussion ; when it was evident that the centuries were about 
to annul some patrician privilege, the augurs readily saw 
or heard some signal of divine wrath, which prevented tlio 
vote from being completed. It was on tliis acconnt that 
the plebeians would not consent to place the comitia tributa 
under the sanction of the auspices. 

4. The augurs were at first only three in number, but 
they were in later ages increased to fifteen, and formed 
into a college. Nothing of importance was transacted 
without their concurrence in the oarlior ages of the re- 
public, but after the second Punic •war, their infiuence was 
considerably diminished \ 5. They derived omens from 
five sources ; 1, from celestial phenomena, such as thunder, 


I The poet Ennius, who was of Grecian descent, ridiculed very suc- 
cessfully the Roinsn superstitions; the following ftagment, trnns. 
Uted by Dunlop, would, probably, havo been punished sa blaspho 
mons in the first ages of the repuhlio: — 

Per no hfarsisn augur (whom fools view with awe), 

Nor diviner, nor star-gazer, care 1 a etraw; 

The Isis-taught quack, an expounder of dreams, 
vis neither in science nor art what he seems; 

Superstidous and shameless they prowl through ouc streets, 
Some hungry, some crazy, but all of them cheats. 

Impostors, who vaunt that to others they’ll show 
A path which themselves neither tray;el nor know, 

Since they promise us wealth if we pay for their pains. 

Let diem take from that wealth and bestow what remains. 
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lightning, comets, &c. ; 2, from Uie flight ofbircls ; 3, from 
the feeding of the saered chickens ; 4, from the appcnraneo 
of a beast in any unusual place j 5, from any accident that 
occurred unexpectedly, a 

6. The usual form of taking on augury was very 
solemn ; the augur ascended a tower, bearing in his hand 
a carved stick called a lituus. He turned his face to the 
east, and marked out some distant objects as the limits 
within which he would make his observations, and divided 
mentally the enclosed space into four divisions. He next, 
with covered head, offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
prayed that they would vouchsafe some manifestation of 
their will. After these preliminaries he made his obser- 
vations in silence, and then announced tiie result to the 
expecting people. 

, 7. The Arusp'ioes were a Tuscan order of priests, who 
attempteffto predict futurity hy observing the boasts oflbred 
in sacrifice. They formed their opinions most commonly 
from inspecting the entrails, hnl tlicro was no circumstanco 
too trivial to escape their notioe, and which they did not 
believe in some degree portentous. The nrusp'ices woro 
most commonly consulted by individuals ; hut their opi- 
nions, as well as those of the augurs, were taken otx all im- 
portant affairs of state. The musp'ioes seem not to have 
been appointed officially, nor are they tecognized as a regu- 
lar order of pideslhood. 

8. The pontiffs and fla mens, as the superior priests were 
designated, enjoyed great privileges, and woro generally 
men of rank. When the republic was abolished, the em- 
perors assumed the office of pontifex moximus, or chief 
pontiff, deeming its powers too extensive to he entrusted 
to a subject. 

9. The institution of vestal virgins was older than the 
city itself, and was regarded by the Romans as the most 
sacred part of their rejigious system. In the time of Numa 
there were but four, but two more were added by Tarquin ; 
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probably the addition, made by this king was intended to 
give the tribe of the Lu'ceres a share in this important 
priesthood. The duty of tire vestal virgins was to keep the 
sacred fire that burned on the altan of Vesta from being 
extinguished and to preserve a certain sacred pledge on 
which the very existence of Rome was supposed to depend. 
What this pledge was we have no means of discovering ; 
some supposed that it was the Trojan Palla'dium ; others, 
with moreprohahility, some traditional mystery brought by 
the Felas'gi from Samothrace. 

10. The privileges conceded to the vestals were very 
great ; they had the most hononrable seats at public games 
and festivals, they were attended by a lietor with fesoes 
like the magistrates, they were provided with chariots 
•when they required them, and they possessed the power of 
pardoning any criminal whom they met on the way to eX'^ 
ecution, if they declared that the meeting was accidental. 
The magistrates were obliged to salute them as they passed, 
and the fasces of the consul were lowered to do them re- 
verence. To withhold from them marks of respect, sub- 
jected the offender to public odium ; a personal insult was 
capitally punisbed. They possessed the exclusive privi- 
lege of being buried within the mty ; an honour which the 
Romans rarely extended to others. 

11. The vestals were bound by a vow of perpetual vir- 
ginity, and a violation of thia oath was omelly punished. 
The unfortunate offender was buried alive in a vault con- 
structed beneath the Fo’'rum by tlie elder Tarquin. The 
terror of such a dreadful fate had the desired effect ; there 
were only eighteen instances of incontinence among tho 
vestals, during the space of a thousand yeara. 

12o The mixture of religion with civil polity, gave per- 
manence and stability to the Roman institutions ; notwith- 
standing all the changes and revolutions in the government, 
the old forms were preserved ; and „thus though the city 
was token by Porsenna, and burned by the Gauls, the 
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Roman constitution survived tlie ruin, and was apfuiu re* 
stored to its pristine vigour. 

23. The Romans always adopted the gods of tlie con* 
auered nations, and, consequently, when their enipiH! be- 
came very extensive, the number of deities was absurdly 
excessive, and die variety of religious worship perfectly 
ridiculous. The rulers of tlio world wanted tho Uisto and 
ingenuity of the lively Greeks, who accommodiiled every 
religious system to their own, and from some real or fan- 
cied resemblance, identified the gods of Olym'pua with 
those of other nations. The Romans never nsed this pro- 
cess of assimilation, and, consequently, introduced so mucli 
confusion into their mythology, that philosophers rejected 
the entire system. This circnmstance greatly facilitated 
the progress of Christianity, whoso beautiful simplicity 
furnished a powerful contrast to the confused and cum- 
brous mass of divinities, worshipped iu the time of tho 
emperors. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. How did Clio religion of tho Ramans difler from that of Uio Grooki. t 

2. Was the Roman religion connected with tlie goverument 7 

3. How was the right of mking titc auspicoa nhuscct 7 

4. Who were the augura? 

6. From whnt did tiie augurs take omens 7 
6. What were the forma used in toking auspices 7 
7- Who were the aruspicea? 

B. What other priests had the Homans 7 
0. What was the duty of tho vostal virgins? 

10. Did the vestaia epjoy great priviiegea 7 

1 1. How were the vestals punisfiud for breach of their vows 7 

12. Why was the Roman constitution very permanent 7 

13. Whence arose the confua'on in the religious system of the Homans 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

f 

THE HOMAN AKMV AND NAVY. 

— Is the soldier found 

In the not and ivaste which he spreads around? 

The sharpness makes him — the dash, the tact, 

The cunning to plan, and the spirit to act. 

Lord L. Gower. 


1, Mer'cenacy, a^4.«eivlTi^ for lilret 
Sa Tae'tics, s, the 
armies* 


he art of aiianging; 


d. Hvoln'tione* /. wheeling a line ofi 
eoldiers Into ft diiTerent poiition 
without breaking the ranks* 

10. Interven'Clon, t. coming between* 


23. ATc'rted, «• turned aside. 

24. Wains , ». waggons. 

Mag^nltude, «. greatness, large else. 
}>i'adeni* r. a crown ; sinnetimes it 

was only ft flUet adorned with 
jewels. 


r. It haa been frequently remarked by ancient writera, 
that the aticogth of a free state consists of ita infantry ; 
and, also, that when the infantry in a state becomes more 
valuable than the cavalry, the power of the aristocracy 
must be diminished, and equal rights can no longer be 
withheld from the people. The employment of merce- 
nary soldiers in modem times renders these observations 
no longer applicable, hut in the military stages of antiquity, 
where the citizens themselves served as soldiers, there are 
innumerable examples of this mutual connection between 
political and military systems. It is further illustrated in 
the history of the middle ages, for we can unquestionably 
trace the origin of &ee institutions into Europe to the time 
when the hardy infantry of the commons were £ist found 
able to resist the charges of the brilliant chivalry of the 
nobles. 2. Rome was from the very commencement a mili- 
tary state : as with the Spartans, all their civil institutions 
had a direct reference to warlike aifairs ; their public as-< 
semblies were marshalled like armies ; the order of their 
line of battle was regulated by the distinction of classes in 
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civil society. It is, therefore, iiatiu-al to eoiieluile, <li.it tlm 
tactics of the Roman m-mios unilenvent iniportant I'h.uii't'.i 
when the revolutions mentioned in the preceding clMiiteii 
were effected, though tto cannot tiace the alteMtidiWiiWith 
precision, beoauso no liistorians appeared until the luilitary 
system of the Romans had been bionght to perfectum. 

3. The strength of the Tuscans consisted principally in 
their cavalry ; and if we judge from the impoitaneo attri- 
buted to the equestrian rank in the earliest ages, we may 
suppose that the early Romans esteemed this force equally 
vduable. It was to Ser'viua Tnl'iius, the great patron of 
the commonalty, that the Romans wore indebted for the 
formation of a body of infantry, which, after the lapse of 
centuries, received so many improvements, that it became 
invincible, 

4. The ancient hattla array of the Greeks was the pha- 
lanx j the troops were drurra up in close column, the best 
armed being in ftont. The improvomouU made in this 
system of taoticB by Philip, are recorded in Grecian hislory 5 
they chiefly conaislod in making the evolulious of the enliro 
body more manageable, and counteracting the dilUcullics 
which attended the motions of this cumbrous mass. 

5. The Romans originally usod the phuluux ; and tlw 
lines wore formed according to the claBScs detenuiiicd by 
the centuries. Those who wore suilieicnUy wouUUy to 
purohaso a Ml suit of armour, formed the front ranks 5 
those who could only purchase a portion of the defensive 
weapons, filled the centre ; and the rear was foriuod by 
the poorer classes, who scai’ccly required any armour, be- 
ing protected by the lines in front. Prom this explanation, 
it is easy to sec why in the constitution of the centuries by 
Servius Tullius, the first class were perfectly covered* with 
mail, the second had helmets and brcast-platos but no pro- 
tection for the body, the third, neither a coat of mail, nor 
greaves, 6. The defects of this system are sufllciently 
obvious ; an unexpected attack on the flanks, the breaking 
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of the line by ragged and uneven ground, and a tliousand 
similar accidents, exposed the unprotected portions of the 
army to destrucdon ; besides, a line with dies ten deep 
was oecessarily slow in its movoments and evolutions. 
Another and not less important defect was, that the whole 
should act together ; and, consequently, there were few 
opportunities for the display of individual bravery. 

7. It is not certainly known who was the great com- 
mander that substituted the living body of the Roman le- 
gion for this inanimate mass ; but there is some reason to 
believe that tliis wondrous improvement was effected by 
Camil'lus. Every legion was in itself an army ; combining 
the advantages of every variety of weapon, with the abso- 
lute perfection of n military division. 

8. The legion consisted of three lines or battalions ; the 
Hastc^ti, the Prin'eipes, and the Tricorn ; there wore be- 
sides two classes, which we may likewise call battalions, the 
Rora'rii, or Veli'tes, consisting of light armed troops ; and 
the Accevlsi, or supernumeraries, who were ready to supply 
the place of those that fell. Each of the two first battalions 
contained fifteen tnantpuli, consisting of sixty privates, 
commanded by two centurions, and having each a separate 
standard ( vexil'lum ) borne by one of the privates called 
vexilla''riuB ; the mani'puU in 'die other battalions were fewer 
in number, hut contained a greater portion of men ; so that 
in round numbers, 900 men may he allowed to each batta- 
lion, exclusive of officers. If the officers and the troop of 
300 cavalry be taken into account, we shall find that the 
legion, as originally constituted, contained about five thou- 
sand men. The Romans, however, did not always ob- 
serve these exact proportions, and the number of soldiers 
in a le^on varied at ffifferent times of their history 

In the accompanying representation of legionaries ford- 

^ This is virtually the same account as tVt ^ven by I^iebuhr, but 
he excludes the Accensl and cavaliy from his computation, which 
hiings down tiie amount to 3600 soldiers. 
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ingastieara; it will be scon flmt llu' sUnul.udi dill ud 
from each other in shape, and eonse(iuently Hut « vy. 
easy for a soldier to recognize the division to whi. li h. 
belonged. 



9. A cohoit was foimed by taking a mauipuUw IVmn onoh 

of the battalions ; moie finquontly two wch' 

taken, and the cohort then, contained six hvindrod men. 
The cavalry were divided into consisting otudi of 

thirty men. 

10. A battle was usnally commenced hy the light tioops, 
who skirmished with missile -weapons; the hnsta'ti thou 
advanced to the charge, and if defeated fell back on the 
prin'eipes ; if the enemy proved still supoiior, the two front 
lines retiied to the ranks of the triViii, which being com* 
posed of veteran troops, generally tamed the scale. But 
this order was not always observed, the number of divisions 
m the legion made it extremely dexible, and the com- 
mander-in-chief couW always adapt Iho form of his line to 
circumstances. 
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11. The levies of troops were made in the Cam'pua 
Mar'tius by the tribunes appointed to command the legions. 
The tribes wliich were to supply soldiers wore determined 
by Itft, and as each came forward, the tribunes in their turn 
selected such an seemed best fitted for war. Four legions 
were most commonly the number in an army. When the 
selected individuals had been enrolled as soldiers, one was 
chosen from each legion to take the military oadi of obe- 
dience to the generals, the other soldiers swore in succession 
to observe the oath taken by their foreman. 

13. Such was the sacredness of this obligation that even 
in the midst of the political contests by which the city was 
distracted, the soldiers, though eager to secure the freedom 
of tlieir country, would not attempt to gain it by mutiny 
against their commanders. On this account the senate 
frequently declared war, and ordered, a levy as an expe- 
dient to prevent the enactment of a popular law, and were 
of course Opposed by the tribunes of the people. 

13. There was no part of the Boman discipline moro 
admirable than their form of encampment. Ho matter 
how fatigued the soldiers might be by a long march, or 
how harassed by a tedious battle, the camp was regularly 
measured out and fotdfied by a rampart and ditch, before 
any one sought sleep or relreshment. Careful watch was 
kept during the night, and Sequent pioquets sent out to 
guard against a surprise, and to seo that the sentinels were 
vigilant. As the arrangement in every camp was the same, 
every soldier knew his exact position, and if an alarm 
occuried, could easily find the rallying point of his division. 
To this excellent system Folyb'ius attributes the supe- 
riority of the Romans over the Giedts, for the latter scarcely 
ever doitjfied their camp, but chose’ some place naturally 
strong, and did not keep their ranks distinct. 
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Hampart and dltob. 

* Prtetorian gate. 

Rnmpnitand dCteh. 




RampiUt and ditch. Socutaan gate* Hamptotand ditch 


14. The miEtaiy age extended from the sixteentli to the 
forty-sixth year, and under the old constitution, no one 
could hold a civic office who had not served ten campaigns. 
The horsemen were considered free after serving through 
ten campaigns, hut the foot had to remiun. during twenty. 
Those who had sertied out their required time were free 
for the rest of their lives, unless the city was attacked* 


Open space occupied hy camp attendants. 
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when all under the age of sixty were obliged to arm in its 
defence. 

15. In the early ages, when wars were begun and ended 
in a Jfew days, the soldiers receivei^ no pay ; but when the 
conquest of distant countries became the object of Roman 
ambition, it became necessary to provide for the pay and 
support of the army. This office was given to tlie quaestors, 
who were generally chosen from the younger nobUity, and 
were thus prepared for the higher magistracies, by acquir- 
ing a practical acquaintance with finance. 

16. The soldiers were subject to penalties of life and 
limb, at the discretion of the commander-in-chief, without ' 
the iniervention of a court-martial ; but it deserves to be 
recorded that this power was rarely abused. 17. There 
were several species of rewards to excite emulation ; the 
most honourable were, the civic crown of gold to him who 
had saved the life of a citizen ; the mural crown to him who 
had first scaled the wall of a besieged town ; a gilt spear to 
him who had severely wounded an enemy ; hut he who had 
slain and spoiled his foe, received, if a horseman, an oma- 
mental trapping, if a foot soldier, a goblet. 

18. The lower classes of the centuries wore excused 
from serving in the army, except on dangerous emergen- 
cies; but they supplied sailors to the navy. Wo learn 
from a document preserved by Polyb'ins, tlmt the Ro- 
mans were a naval power at a very early age. 19. This 
interesting record is the copy of a treaty concluded 
with the Cartha^nians, in the year after the expulsion 
of the kings. It is not mentioned by .the Roman his* 
toiians, because it decisively establishes a fact which they 
studiously labour to conceal, that is, the weakness and de* 
cline of the Roman power, during the two centuries that 
followed the abolition of royalty, when the power of the 
state was monopolized by a vile aristocracy. In this 
treaty Rome negociates for the cities of La'tium, as her de- 
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pendenoiea, jual. os Carlliage does for her subject colonies. 
But in the course of the following century, Roine lost her 
supremacy over the Latin cities, and being thus nearly ex- 
cluded from the coast, her navy was ruined. • 

20. At the commencement of the first Punic war, the 
Homans once more began to prepare a fiect, and lucidly 
obtained an excellent model in a Cartlioginian ship that 
had been driven ashore in a storm. 21. The vessels used 
for war, were either long ships or banked galleys ; the 
former were not much used in the Funic wars, the latter 
being found more convenient. The rowers of these sat on 
banks or benches, rising one 'above the other like stairs ; 
and from the number of these benches, the galleys derived 
their names ; that which had three rows of benches was 
called a if if erne ; that which had four a quadrlreme ; and that 
wliich had five a quinquireme. Some vessels had turrets 
erected in them for soldiers and warlike engines ; others 
had sharp prows covered with brass, for the purpose of 
dashing against and sinking tlieir enemies. 

22. The naval tactics of the ancients were very simple ; 
the ships closed very early, and the battle became a contest 
between single vessels. It was on this account that the 
personal valour of the Romans proved more tlion a match 
for the naval skill of the Carthaginians, and enabled tliem 
to add tliG empire of the sea to that of the land. 

23, Before concluding this chapter, we must notice the 
triumphal processions granted to victorious commanders. 
Of these there were two kinds ; the lesser triumph, called 
an ovation and the greater, called, emphatically, the tri- 
umph. In the former, the victorious general entered the 
city on foot, wearing a crown of myrtle ; in the latter he 
was borne in a chariot ; and wore a crown of laurel. The 
ovation was granted to such generals as had averted a 

- ® sheep, the aoimal on fliie ooeasion offered in sacrifice i 

m me greater triumph the riodm was a mfik-white bull hung oyer 
with garlands, and having his horns tipped with gold. 

Rome. _ 
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tlircatened war, or gained some great advantage without 
inilictiiig great loss on tJie enemy. The triumph was al- 
lowed only to those who had gained some signal victory, 
whish decided the fate of a protracted war. 24. The follow- 
ing description extrsoted from Plutarch, of the great triumph 
granted to Paulus iQmilius, for his glorious termination of 
the Macedonian war, will give the reader an adequate idea 
of the splendour displayed by the Romans on these festive 
occasions. 

The people erected scoiloldB in the forum and circus, 
and all other parts of the city where they could best behold 
the pomp. The spectators ‘were clad in white garments ; 
all tho temples were open, and full of garlands and per- 
fumes 5 and the ways cleared and cleansed by a great many 
officers, who drove away such as thronged the passage, or 
straggled up and dovm. 

Tho triumph lasted three days ; on the first, wliich was 
scarce long enough for the sight, were to be seen the 
statues, pictures, and images of on extraordinary size, 
which ware token from, the enemy, drawn upon seven hun- 
dred and fifty chariots. On the second was carried in a 
great many mains, the frdrest and richest armour of the 
Macedonians, both of brass and steel, all newly furbished 
and glittering : which, although piled up with the greatest 
art and order, yet seemed to be tumbled on heaps care- 
lessly, and by chance ; helmets were thrown on shields ; 
coats of mail upon greaves ; Cretan targets and Thracian 
bucklerB, and quivers of arrows, lay huddled among the 
horses’ bita^ and through these appeared the points of 
poked swords, intermixed with long spesrs. All these 
arms were tied together with such a just liberty, that they 
Itnocked against one another as they were drawn along, and 
made a harsh and terrible noise, so that the very spoils of 
the conquered could not be beheld without dread. After 
these waggons loaded with armoi^, there followed, three 
thousand men, 'who carried the sUvei that was coined, in 
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seven hundred and fifty vessels, each of which weifriiecl 
three talents and was carried by four men. Others brouylit 
silver bowls, and goblets, and cups, nil disposed in such 
order as to make the beat show, and nil valuable as well 
for their magnkude as the thickness of their engraved 
work. On the third day, early in the morning, first came 
tlie trumpeters, who did not sound ns they were wont in a 
procession or solemn entry, but such a charge as Ibc 
Homans use when they encourage their soldiers to fight. 
Nejct followed young men, girt about with girdles curiously 
wrought, who led to the sacrifice one hundred and twenty 
stalled oxen, with their horns gilded, and their heads 
adorned with ribbons and garlands, and with tlicse were 
hoys that carried dishes of silver and gold. After Uicse 
was brought the gold coin, which was divided into vessels 
that weighed three talents each, similar to those that con- 
tained the silver j they were in number fourscoro, wanting 
three. Tlieso wore followed by those that brought the 
consecrated bowl wliich Jiknirius caused to be marie, Djiat 
weighed ten talents, and was adorned with precious stones. 
Then were exposed to view the cups of Antig'onus and 
Seleu'cus, and such os were made oTcor the fashion invented 
by The'riolcs, and all the gold plate Uiat was used at Peri- 
eeus’s table. Next to these came Per'seus’s chariot, in 
which his armour was placed, and on that his diadem. 
After a little intermission the king’s children were led 
captives, and with them a train of nurses, masters, and 
governors, who all wept, and stretched forth their hands 
to the spectators, and taught the little infants to beg and 
intreat their compassion. There were two sons and a 
daughter, who, by reason of their tender age, were alto- 
gether insensible of the greatness of their misery ; which 
insensibility of their condition rendered it much more 
deplorable, insomuch that Periseus himself was scarce 
re|;arded as he went al^ng, whilst pity had fixed the eyes 
of the Bomans upon the infants, and many of them could 
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not forteaT teais ; all beheld the sight wiHi a mixture of 
sorrow and joy until the children were past. After his 
children and attendants came Per'seus himself, clad in 
bladlc, and wearing slippers after tire fashion of his country ; 
he looked like one altogether astonished, and deprived of 
reason, through the greatness of his misfortune. Next 
followed a groat company of his friends and familiars, whose 
countenances were disfigured with grief, and who testified 
to all that beheld them, by their tears and their continual 
looking upon Per'seus, that it was his hard fortune they so 
much lamented, and that they were regardless of their 
own. After these were carried four hundred crowns of 
gold, sent from the cities by their respective ambassadors 
to Emil'ius, as a reward due to his valour. Then he him- 
self came, seated on a chariot magnificently adorned, (a 
man worthy to be beheld even without these ensigns of 
power) clad in a garment of purple interwoven with gold, 
and with a laurel branch in his right hand. All the army 
in like manner, with boughs of laurel in their hands, and 
divided into hands and companies, followed the chariot of 
their commander; some singing odes according to the 
usual custom, mingled with raillery, others songs of triumph 
and the praises of Emil'ius’s deeds, who was admired and 
accounted happy by aU men, yet unenvied by every one 
that was good. 


Questions for Sxammation. 

1, What political change has ftetpiendy resulted from improved mili- 
tary tacticB. 

S. Was Aome a military state ? 

3. Why are we led to conclude that die Homans considered cavair* 
an important force? 

4 By whom was the phslanx insHtuted ? 

5. How was the phalanx formed ? 

6. What were the defects of the phalanx! 

7. By whom was the legion substituted for the phalanx t 

8. Of what troops was a legion compose^ t 

9. What was a cohort! 

10. What was the Homan form of battle I 
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U* In what manner waa an army levied I 

12. How was the sanctity of the military oath proved t 

13. What advantages resulted h^om the Roman form of encampment t 

14. How long were the citizens liable to be called upon as aokliers t 

16. How was the army pai(b? 

10. What power had the general t 

17. On what occasione did the soldiers receive rewards f 

18. How was the navy supplied with sailors ? 

19. What fact concealed by the Roman historians is established by 

Polybius ? 

20. How did the Romans form a Aeat? 

21. What were the several hinds of ships? 

22. What naval tactics did the Romans use 7 

23. How did an ovation differ from a triumph 7 

24. Can you give a general descripdon of a triumph 7 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ROUAK LAW, — niTANCE. 

Then equal laws wore planted in the slate, 

To shield alike the humble and the great. Cooxn. 


2. Pie'ocdont, «, aometlilng previously 
ettabliahed* 

Ana'lag^Ts a similarity of relations. 
Codeg <• abody of laws* 


Itf. Pomn'Bio, agj, Iwlongtng to courts 
of laww 

, 1 *. Pac'rleldp’i, §» persons vho haro 
muidoied ono of tiiolr pafontss 


1. Ilf the early stages of society, little diffloulty is felt in 
providing for tho administration of justice, because Uie 
subjects of controversy are plain and simple, such as any 
man of common sense may determine ; but as civilization 
advances, the relations between men become more compli- 
cated, property assumes innumerable forms, and the deter- 
mination of questions resulting from these changes, be- 
comes a matter of no ordinary difficulty. In the first ages 
of the republic, the consuls were the judges in civil and cri- 
minal matters, as the kings had previously been * ; but as 

i. ’ opinion, that judicial ofBcers were elected 

by the comitia curiata," from the earliest ages. 
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not forbear tears ; all belicld the sight with a mixture of 
sonw and joy until the children were past. After his 
children and attendants came Per'seus himself, clad in 
bladk, and wearing slippers after tte fashion of his country ; 
he looked like one altogether astonished, and deprived of 
reason, through the greatness of his misfortune. Next 
followed a great company of his ftiends and familiars, whose 
countenances ware disfigured with grief, and who testified 
tv> all that beheld them, hy their tears and their continual 
looking upon Per'seus, that it was his hard fortune they so 
much lamented, and that they were regardless of their 
own. After these were carried four hundred crowns of 
gold, sent from the cities by their respective ambassadors 
to Emil'ius, as a reward due to his valour. Then ha him- 
self came, seated on a chariot magnifi.ceutly adorned, (a 
man worthy to be beheld even vrithout Iheso ensigns of 
power) clad in a garment of pnrple interwoven with gold, 
and with a laurel branch in his right hand. All the army 
in like manner, with boughs of laurel in Ihcir hands, and 
divided into hands and companies, followed the chariot of 
their commander; some singing odes according to ihe 
usual custom, mingled with raillery, others songs of triumph 
aud the prmses of EmU'ius’s deeds, who was admired and 
accounted happy by all men, yet unenvied by every one 
that was good. 


QueHionsfor E asaminaiim, 

1. 'Wliat political ebange haa frequently resulted from improved mili- 

tary tacdcs. 

2. W'as Home a military state ? 

3. "Why are we led to conclude tliat the Romans oonsidered cavalr** 

an important force ? 

4. By whom was the phalanx instituted t 

6. How was the phalanx formed? 

6. What were the defects of the phalanx? 

7. By whom was the legion substituted for the phalanx ? 

8. Of what troops was a legion compose^ t 

9. What was a cohort? 

10. What was the Roman form of battle ? 
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11. In wliat manner was an army loTied t 

12. How was the sanctity of the military oath proved ? 

13. What advantages I'esulted from the Roman form of encampment f 

14. How long were the citizens liable to he called upon as soldiers 7 
Id. How was the army paidsl 

16. What power had the genera} ? 

17. On what occasions did the soldiers receive rewards 7 

18. How was the navy suppiied with sailors? 

19. What fact concealed by the Roman historians is established by 

Polybius ? 

20. How did the Romans form a fleet? 

21. What were the several Icinds of ships? 

22. What naval tactics did the Romans use ? 

23. How did an ovation differ from a triumph ? 

24. Can you give a general description of a triumph ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ROMAN LAW. FINANCE. 

Then equal laws were planted in the state. 

To shield alilce the humble and tlie great. Cooke. 


2 . Fre'eoaont, t. somctliins pcevlouily 
estatiUsheC. 

Analoey. i, a slmllaclty of relations, 
Cade, t, a body of laws. 


10. Foren'slo, aiff. Monglng to eourts 
of law. 

IS. Fiu'ilcldos, >. persons who havo 
I murdored ono of their parents. 


1. In the early stages of society, little difficulty is felt in 
providing for the administration of justice, because the 
subjects of controversy are plain and simple, such as any 
man of common sense may determine ; but as civilization 
advances, the relations between men become more compli- 
cated, property assumes innumerable forms, and the deter- 
mination of questions resulting from these changes, be- 
comes a matter of no ordinary difficulty. In the first ages 
of the republic, the consuls were the judges in civil and cri- 
minal matters, as the kings had previously been ' ; hut as 

^ Niebuhr, Jiowevcr, is of opinion, that judicial offloers were elected 
hy the “ comitia curiata,” ftom the earliest ages. 
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the state increased, a new class of magistrates, called prae- 
tors, was appointed to preside in the courts of law. Until 
tlie ij;ge of the decemvirs, there was no written code to re- 
gulate their decisions ; and even after the laws of tlie twelve 
tables had been established, there was no perfect system of 
law, for the enactments in that code were brief, and only 
asserted a few leading principles. 2. The Roman judges 
did not, however, decide altogether according to their own 
caprice ; they were bound to regard the principles that had 
been established by the decisions of former judges, and 
consequently, a system of law was formed similar to the 
common law of England, founded onpreeedent and analogy. 
In the later ages of tire empire, the number of law-books 
and records became so enormous, that it was no longer 
possible to determine the law with ocouraey, and the con- 
tradictory decisions made at different periods, greatly in- 
creased the uncertainty. To remedy this evil, the emperor 
Justinian caused the entire to be digested into a uniform 
system, and his code still fonns the basis of the civil law in 
Europe. 

3. The tdals in courts refer eitlicr to tlie aTairs of tlie 
state, or to the persons or properties of individuals, and are 
called state, criminal, or dvil trials. The two former are 
the most important in regard to histoiy. 

4. The division of tlie Roman people into two nations, 
made the classification of state oiFences very difficult. In 
general, the council of the patricians judged any plebeian 
who was accused of conspiring against their order ; and the 
plebeians on the other hand, brought a patrician accused 
of having violated their privileges before their own tri- 
bunal. 5. Disobedience to the commands of the chief 
magistrate was punished by fine and imprisonment, and 
firom his sentence there was no appeal ; but if the consul 
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sembly of liis peers *. 6. To provent usurpation, it was 
estaWisiied that every person who exercised an nuthority 
5 , not conferred on him by tlie people, should l )0 devoted ns 
a victim to tlie gods This was at once a seiitenUo of 
outlawry and excommunication, the criminal might be shiin 
by any person with impunity, and all conneetiun with him 
was shunned as pollution. 7. No magistrate could legally 
bo brought to trial during the continuance of his oiRce, hut 
when his time was expired, he could be accused before the 
general' assembly of the people, if he had transgressed the 
legal limits of his authority. The punishment in this case 
was banishment ; the form of the sentence declared that the 
criminal “ sjiould be deprived of lire and water that is, 
the citizens were prohibited from supplying liim with the 
ordinary necessaries of life. 

8. In all criminal trials, and in all cases where damages 

were sought to be recovered for wrongs or uyiiries, the 
prsetor impanelled a jury, but the number of w’hich it was 
to consist Boeraa to have been left to his discretion. The 
jurors were called ju'dices, and the opinion of the majority 
decided the verdict. Whore the votes wero criual, the 
traverser or defendant escaped ; and when half the jury 
assessed damages at one amount, and hnl.'' at another, the 
defendant paid only the lesser sura. In disputes about 
property, the praetor seldom called for tho assistanco of a 
jury. ^ 

9. The general form of all trials was the same ; tlio pro- 

* Tins privilege was conceded to the plohoinns by tho Valerian 
law, but must have been possessed by the patricians from the earliest 
times i for Horntius, when condemned for tlie murder of his sister, in the 
reign of Tullus Uostilius, escaped by appealing to tho comitia curiata. 
Tlie V alerian law had no sanction, that is, no penalty was annexed to its 
transgression, and during the two centuries ot patrician usurpation ana 
1 
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secatoi or plaintiff made hia complointi and the defendant 
was compelled either to And suf&cienl bail, or to go into 
prison until Hie day of trial. On tho appointed day, the ^ 
plaiirdiT, or his advocate, stated hie case, and proceeded to 
establish it by evidence ; die defendant replied ; and the 
jury then gave their verdict by ballot, 

10. In cases tried before the general assembly of tlie 
people, it was allowed to make use of artifices in order to 
conciliate the popular favour. The accused and his friends 
put on mourning robes to excite pity, tliey went into the 
most public places and took every opportunity of showing 
their respect for popular power. When Cicero was accused 
by Clo'dius for having illegally put to death the associates 
of Gatiliae, the entire senatorian rank changed their robes 
to show the deep interest they felt in his fate. At these 
great ttiols, the noblest specimens of forensic eloquence 
were displayed by the advocates of the accuser and the 
accused ; but the decisions were usually more in accordance 
with the spirit of party than strict justice. 

11. The accused, however, might escape, if ho could 

prevail ou any of the tribunes to interpose in his behalf, oi 
the accuser to relinquish his charge ; if imfavournble omens 
appeared during the trial, it was usually adjourned, or 
sometimes the accusation withdrawn ; and up to tho very 
moment of the commencement of the trial, the criminal 
had the option of escaping a heavier penally, by going into 
voluntary exile. , 

13. The punishments to which state criminals were son- 
tenced, were usually, in capital cases, precipitation from 
the Tarpeian rock, beheading or strangulation in prison ; 
when life was spared, tho penalties were eitlier exile or 
fine. Under the emperors severer punishments were in- 
troduced, such as exposure to wild beasts, or burning alive ; 
and torture, which, undef the republic, could not he in- 
flicted on ftee citizens, was exeieisejl unsparingly. 
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wTnftl having been beaten with rods, was sown up in n sack 
together with a serpent, an ape, and a cock, and thrown 
eitlier into the sea or a river, as if even the inanimate car- 
case of such a wretch would pollute the earth. 

14. Masters had an absolute authority over their slaves, 
extending to life or limb ; and iii tlie earlier ages patrons 
had similar power over tlicir clients. The condition of 
slaves in Eome was most misorable, especially in the later 
ages ; they were suhject to the most excruciating tortures, 
and when capitally punished, were generally crucified. 
Except in this single particular, the Roman crimiual code 
was very lenient and sparing of human life. This was 
chiefiy owing to the exertions of the plebeians, for the pa- 
tricians always patronized a more sanguinary policy, and 
could do so the more easily as the aristocracy retained their 
monopoly of the administration of justice much longer than 
that of civil government. 

15. The Roman system of finance was at first very 
simple, the public revenue being derived from a land-tax 
on duiritary property \ and the tithes of the public lands ; 
but after the conquest of Mocedon, the revenues from otlier 
sources were so abundant, that tribute was no longer de- 
manded from Roman citizens. These sources were ; — 

1. The tribute of the allies, which was a property tax, 
differing in different places, according to the terms of their 
league. 

3. The tribute of thO provinces, which was botit a pro- 
perty and poll-tax. 

3 . Revenue of the national domains leased out by tiie 
censors. 

4, Revenue firom the mines, especially from the Spanish 
silver-mines. 



secator oi plaintiff made Mb complaint, and the defendant 
was compelled either to find snJHcient hail, or to go into 
prison until the day of trial. On the appointed day, tlio ^ 
plaittiiff, or his advocate, slated Mu case, and proceeded to 
establish it hy evidence ; the defendant replied ; and the 
jury then gave their verdict by ballot. 

10. In cases tiled before the general assembly of the 
people, it was allowed to make use of artifices in order to 
conciliate the popular favour. The accused and his friends 
put on mourning robes to excite pity, they went into tlie 
most public places and took every opportunity of showing 
their respect for popular power. When Cicero was accused' 
by Clo'dins for having illegally put to death the associates 
of Catiline, the entire senatorian rank changed their robes 
to show the deep interest they felt in Ms fate. At these 
great trials, the noblest specimens of forensic eloquence 
were displayed by the advocates of the accuser and the 
accused ; bnt the decisions were usually more in accordance 
with the spirit of party than strict ^stioe. 

11. The accused, however, might escape, if he could 

prevail on any of the tribunes to interpose in Ms behalf, or 
the accuser to relinquish his charge ; if unfavourable omens 
appeared during the trial, it was usually adjourned, or 
sometimes the accusation withdrawn ; and up to the very 
moment Of the commencement of the trial, tlie criminal 
had the option of escaping a heavier penalty, hy going into 
voluntary exile. , 

12. The puniahments to which state c rimi n a ls were sen' 
teneed, were usually, in capital cases, precipitation from 
the Tarpoian rock, beheading or strangulation in prison ; 
when life was spared, the penalties were eitlier exile or 
fine. Under the emperors severer punishments were in- 
troduced, such as exposure to wild beasts, or burning alive ; 
and torture, which, undeif the republic, could not he in- 
flicted on free citizens, was exercisRil n-nsnsTinolv. 
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TT^jnal having been beaten wiUi rods, was sown up in ft sack 
together with a serpent, nn ape, anti a cock, and thrown 
either into the sea or a, river, as if even the inanimate car* 
ease of such a wretoli would pollute the earth. • 

14. Masters had an absolute authority over their slaves, 
extending to life or limb ; and in the earlier ages patrons 
bad similar power over their clients. The condition of 
slaves in B.ome was most miserable, especially in the later 
ages ; they were subject to the most oxcrueiating tortures, 
and when capitally punished, were generally crucified. 
Except in this single particular, the Boman criminal code 
Was very lenient and sparing of human life. This was 
chiefly owing to the exertions of the plebeians, for the pa- 
tricians always patronized a more sanguinary policy, and 
could do so the more easily as the aristocracy retained their 
monopoly of the administration of justice much longer than 
that of civil government. 

15. The Boman system of finance was at first vory 
simple, the public revenue being derived from a land-tax 
on Quiritary property and tlio ritlies of the public lands 1 
but after the conquest of Macodon, the revenues from other 
sources were so abundant, that tribute was no longer de- 
manded from Boman citizens. Those souroos were : — 

1. The tribute of the allies, which was a property tax, 
di/Fering in different places, according to the tenns of their 
league. 

2. The tribute of the provinces, which was botli a pro- 
perty and poll-tax. 

3. Bevenue of the national domains leased out by the 
censors. 

4. Bevenue from the mines, especially firom the Spanish 
silver-mines. 

V 

* The lands absolutely assiened to Hie plebeians free from rent) were 
the most remarkable species of Quiritary property. It was so calleil from 
Hie Quiritss, who formed aisonstitaentpart of me Boman people, and 
whose name was subsequently given to the entire. 
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5, Duties on imports and oxporls. And, 

C. A duty on enfranchised slaves. 

The receipts were all paid into the national treasury, and 
the Ssnate had the unoontrollod dirootion of the general 
expenditure, os well ns the regulation of the amount of 
imposts. 16. The officers employed to manage the affairs 
of the revenue, were the qusestors, chosen annually, and 
, under them the scrihes, who held their situations for life. 
Those who farmed the iiublic revenue were called puh- 
licans, and ware generally persons of equestrian dignity ; 
but in the remote provinces, they firequently sublet to other 
collectors, who were guilty of great extortion. The latter 
are the publicans mentioned in the New Testament. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. Wlien did the Romans first appoint judges t 

2. II ow vfere the decisions of the jjrmtors regulated? 

3. How were trials divided ! 

4. la what manner were ofibnees against tho classes of patricians and 

plebeians tried ? 

G. How was disobedicnoe to the chief mogistralc puniahed ? 

0. What was the penalty for usurpation ? 

7. How wns mal-adininistratian puiiUhed ? 
i). When did the printors impanel a jury ? 

9. Wliat was the lorm of a trial t 

10. W ere thcro any other forms used in trials hefuro tlie people f 

11. Had the criminal any chances of escape t 

12. What were the usual punishments 7 

13. llow was parricide piiiiislied ? 

14. In wliat respect alone was the criminal law of tho Homans severe 

15. What were the sources of the Roman revenue 7 

IS. To whom was the management of tlie linuncca entrusted ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE FUBUC amusements AND ntlVATU tlEB OE THE 

I see before me the gbidinlor lie j 
He leans upon his hand— his innnly brow 
Conaema to deathi but conquers agony, 

And bis drooped head sinks gradvially low— 

And through hia aide the lost drops, ebbing slow 
I'Tom the rod giish, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder shower j and now 
The arena swims around him— he is gone, 
lire ceased the inhuuian sound which hailed tho wretch who won. 

Ho heard it, but ha heeded not, hia eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away j 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize. 

But where hia rude hut by the Danube lay. 

There were his youn^ barbarians all at pUv^’, 

There was their Dacian mother, he their sire 
Butchered to make a Homan holiday— 

All this rush'd with his biood~sluill ho expire, 

And unrevenged ? — Arise, ye Qoths, and glut your ire. BynoN. 


a. Ban'gulnary, at(}, bloody, I o. Domoia'llzatlna, ». tlio change et 

r I inoiAb for tho worsu* 


1. The inferiority of the Romnns to the Qroelcs in intel- 
lectual acquiremouta, was nowhere more conspicuous than 
in their puhlio amiiBemonta. While’ the rcfinctl Qrocians 
sought to gratify tbeii taste by music, the fine arts, and 
dramatic entertainments, the Romans derived their chief 
pleasure from contemplating the hrutal and bloody fights 
of gladiators ; or at best, such rich shows and processions 
as gratify the uneducated vulgar. The games in the circaB» 
with which the Romans were so delisted, that they con- 
sidered them of equal importance with the necessaries of 
life, consisted of athletic exercises, such as boxing, racing* 
wrestling, and gladiatorial combats. To these ehariot- 
d6 
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racing was added under the emperors, and exhibitions of 
combats between wild beasts, and, in numerous instances, 
between men and beasts. 

2. lifter the establishment of tliemaval power of Home, 
nanmochite, or naval combats, were frequently exhibited 
in eirci built for the purpose. These were not always 
sham fights ; the contests were, in many instances, real ^ 
engagements, displaying all the horrors of a sanguinary 
battle. 



8. The custom of exhibiting shows of gladiators origi- 
nated in the barbarous sacrifices of human beings, which 
prevailed in. remote ages. Xn the gloomy superstition of 
the Romans, it was believed that the manes, or shades of 
the dead, derived pleasure ijom human blood, and they, 
therefore, saciifieed, at the tombs of their ancestors, cap- 
, tives taken in war, or wretched slaves. It was soon 
found, that sport to the living might be combined with 
this horrible offering to the dead, and instead of giving up 
the miserable victim to the executioner, they were com- 
pelled to fight with each other, until tire greater part were 
extstminated. 
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4. The pleasure that the xieoplc derived from this execra- 
ble amusement, induced die candidates for oiHce to gratify 
them frequently with this spectacle. The exhibitions were 
no longer confined to' funerals, they formed an inTegrant 
part of every election, and were found more powerful than 
merit in opening a way to office. The utter demoralisation 
of the Roman people, and the facility with which the ty- 
ranny of the emperors was established, unquestionably were 
owing, in a great degree, to the pernicious prevalence of 
these scandalous exhibitions. 

5. To supply the people with gladiators, schools were 
established in various ports of Italy, each under the control 
of a lanis'ta, or fencing-master, who instructed them in 
martial exercises. The victims were either prisoners of 
war, or refractory slaves, sold by their masters ; but in the 
degenerate ages of the empire, freemen, and even senators, 
ventured their lives ou the stage along with the regular 
gladiators. Under die mild and moroiful influence of 
Christianity, these cobibats were abolished, and human 
blood was no longer shed to gratify a cruel and sanguinary 
populace. 

6. So numerous were the gladiators, that Spar'talcus, one 
of their number, having escaped from a school, raised an 
array of his fellow-suiferers, amounting to seventy tliousand 
men ; he was finally subdued by Cras'sus, the colleague of 
Pompey. JaliuB Cmsar during his tedileship, exhibited 
at one time, three hundred and twenty pairs of gladiators ; 
but even this was surpassed by the emperor Trojan, who 
displayed no less than one thousand. 

7- The gladiatore were named from their peculiar arms ; 
the most common were the retiarius, who endeavoured to 
hamper his antagonist with a net ; and his opponent the 
secutor, 

8. When % gladiator was wounded, or in any way dis- 
abled, he fled to the oxtremity of the stage, and implored 
the pity of the spectators ; if he had shown good sport, they 
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took him under their protection hy pressing down their 
thumbs ; hut if he had been found deficient in courage or 
activity, they held the diumb hack, and he was instantly 
murdef^d hy his adversary. 



9. The Eoman theatre was formed after the model of the 
Greeks, hut never attained equal eminonoo. The populace 
always paid more regard to the dresses of the actors and the 
richness of the decoration, than to ingenious structure of 
plot, or elegance of language. Scenic representations do 
not appear to have been very popular at Romo, certainly, 
newer so much as the sports of the circus. Besides come- 
dies and tragedies, the Romans had a species of drama 
peculiar to their country, called the Atcllane farces, which 
were in general low pieces of gross indecency, and vulgar 
buffoonery, hat sometimes contained spirited satires on the 
character and conduct of public men. 

10. Wo should he greatly mistaken if we supposed that 
the theatres in ancient Rome at all resembled those of mo- 
dern times ; they were stupendous edifices, some of which 
could accommodate thirty thousand spectators, and an army 
could perform its evolutions on the htage. Pompey was 
the first who erected a theatre of hewn stone ; it was oapa- 
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ble of contaiiihijy 40,000 speetatora. The seats wore ar- 
ranged in a Bomieirclc, {ifradually rising above each otlior ; 
the foremost row waa asaigned to the senators ; next be- 
hind tliem wore Iho eqAites, and at the h.iek were the* peo- 
ple. Columns, statues, and pictures formed Ihc scene, at 
the back and side of the stage ; the semicircular apace in 
front of the stage was named the orchastra, where dances 
were exhibited ; from its position the row of seats occu- 
pied by the senators was somciimes called the orchestra. 
Behind the pillars of the scene were the dressing-rooms for 
the actors. The stage w.as called the jiulpit, and was about 
live feet above the level of the orchestra 



To remedy the defects of distance, the tragic actors wore 
a buskin with very thick soles to raise them above their 
natural size, and covered their faces with a mask, so con- 
trived as to render the voice more clear and full *. Instead 

ft 

^ Honce tlie mask was called pBrsona, Ixom personare, to sotmd 
tiirougli. From persona lihe English word person is derived, which 
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of Ihe liuskin, comic actors wore a sort of slipper called a 
sock. 

11. The periodical festivals of the Homans were cele- 
brated with theatrical entertainmeilts and sports in the 
circus at the public expense. The most rcmai'kable of 
these festivals was the secular, which occurred only at 
periods of 110 years. The others occurred annually, and 
were named from the gods to whose honour they were 
dedicated. 

12. The Homans were a more grave and donjeslic people 
than the lively Greeks ; their fevourite dress, the toga or 
gown, was mote formal and stately than the Ghreoian short 
cloak ; their demeanour was more stem, and their manners 
more imposing. The great object of the old Roman was 
to maintain his dignity under all circumstances, and to 
show that he could control the emotions to which ordinary 
men too readily yield. Excessive joy or grief, unqualified 
admiration, or intense surprise were deemed disgraceful ; 
and even at a funeral, tlie duty of lamenting the deceased 
was entrusted to hired mourners. Temperance at meals 
was a leading feature in tlie character of the Romans during 
tlia early ages of the republic, but after the conquest of Asia, 
their luxuries were more extravagant than those of any na- 
tion recorded in history. But there was more extravagance 

refinement in the Roman luxury, and though immense 
sums were lavished on entertainments, tiiey were destitute 
of that taste and elegance, more delightful than the most 
costiy delicacies, 

13. The Roman ladies eiqoyed more freedom than those 
in any other ancient nation. They visited all places of 
public amusement uncontrolled, and mingled in general 
society. As the toga was the distinctive diess of the men, 
BO the stola was peculiar to the women ; it was, however, 

moyeriy signifies not so muoU an indivii&al as tiio aspect of that 
individual in relation to civil society. 
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foibidden to those who wcie noi of pure luorals. The 
difference between the toga and stola will ho hotter uiider- 
stood from the accompanying figures than from a mere ver« 
bal description. * 



The power of the husband, however, was absolute, and he 
could divorce his wife at pleasuro without assigning any 
cause. In the early ages of the republic tliis privilege was 
rarely exercised, and the Homan ladies were strictly vir- 
tuous, but at a later period divorces wore multiplied, and 
the most shocking depravity was the consequence. 


Questions for Examination. 

i SI”'*' *''*® “sdonal arausoments of the Komam 

2. what wore the nautnaohim ? 

arose the custom of gladiatorial combats f 
4s wete these exhibitions of frequent occurrence 
e. How was the supply of gladiatore kept up ! 
o. From what circumstauces do we learn tho great numbers of the 
gladiators? ^ 

7. What names were given to the gladiators t 

8. How were these comEhts terminated t 

S, Wliat pieces were exhibited on the Koman stage t 
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10. How dill the dramatic cntertainmenta in Kottie differ from dioae 

of modern timea 1 

11. Which were the moBl rcmarhahle Roman festivals? 

12. What was the ftcnetal character of the Homan people? 

13. flew were women treated in Borne ? t 


CHAPTER X. 

GEOGRAPHY OP THE EMPIRE AX THE TIME OP ITS GREATEST 
EXTENT. 

The Roman eagle seized 
The double prey, and proudly perch’d on higUI 
And here a thousand years lie plumed his wings 
'Till ftom his lofty eyry, tempest-tost, 

And impotent through age, headlong ho plunged. 

While nations shudder’d as they saw him full. Anon. 


1. Arid, ai}. Oiy, parobed. | a. Funle, aif}, CsTtbsginian. 


1. The ordinary horuidarles o£ the ILomau empire, over 
which, however, it sometimes passed, wore in Europe the 
two great rivers of the Rhine and Danube ; in Asia, the 
Euphrates and the Syrian deserts; in Africa, the tracts of 
arid sand which fence the interior of that continent. It 
thus contained those fertile and rich countries which sur- 
round the Mediterranean eea, and constitute the fairest 
portion of the earth. 

2. Beginning at the west of Europe we find, first, 
Hispa'nia, Spain. Its boundaries are on the east, the chain 
of the Pyrenees, on every other side the sea. It was 
divided into three provinces ; 1. Lusita'nia, Portiigal, 
bounded on the norfll by the Du'riua, Doura, and on the 
south by the A'nas, Quadiana ; 2. Bo'etica, hounded on 
the north and west by the A'nas, and on the east by the 

^ Tlie student will find the particulars of the ancient state of these 
oountnes detailed more fully in the Epitome of Classic^ Geography. 
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BiountainB of Orospe'da, /Sierra ilfoj'cBft ; 3. Tavracono'nHiH, 
■which includes the remainder of the Spanish peninsula. 

3, Spain was annexed to the Homan etnpiie after tlio 
conclusion of the second Pimic wax ; Lusita'uin, ait^r a 
desperate rosiatance, was added at a later period. 

4. Transalpine Gaul was the name given to the entiro 
country between the Pyrenees and the Khine, it conse- 
quently included France, Switzerland, and Belgium. 6. 
Gaul was divided into four provinces ; 1. STarbonen'sis or 
Bracca'ta, bounded on the west by the Pyrenees, on the 
north by the Cevennian mountains, and on the cash by 
the Va'rus, Var ; 2. Lugdunen'sis or Cel'tica, bounded on 
the south and west by the Li'ger, Loire, on the north by 
the Scqua'na, Seine, and on the east hy the A'rar, Same ; 
3. Aquita'niea, bounded by the Pyrenees on the south, 
and the Li'gor on the north and cast ; 4. Del'gicn, bounded 
on the north and east by the Rho'nus, Rhine, on the west 
by the Arar, and on the south by the Rhoda'nus, Rhone, 
as far as the city Lugdu'num, Lyone. IJelvo'tia, the modem 
Switzerland, was included iu Belgic Gaul. This extensive 

' country was not totally subdued before the time of Julius 
Caesar. 

6. Italy has been already mentioned in the lirst clmpler ; 
we shall therefore pass it over and come to tho islands in 
the Mediterranean. 

Sicilia or Trinae'ria, Sicily, was the first province that 
the Eomans gained beyond the coniines of Italy. The 
cities on its coast were founded by Phoenician and Grecian 
colonies, but the native inhabitants retained possession of 
the inferior ; one tribe, named the Sic'uh’, are said to have 
migrated from Italy, and to have given their name to the 
island. The Greehs and Carthaginians long contended 
for supremacy in this island, but it was wrested &om both 
by the Homans towards the dose of the second JPutiia war. 
llearly at the same time, the islands of Corsica and Sardinia 
were annexed to the empire. 
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7 . Blitan'nia, divided into Britan'nia Roma iia, vhicli con' 
tained England and the south of Scotland, and Biitanuia 
Bai'bora or Caledo'nia, the northern part of Scotland, into 
vhieh the Romans never penetrated. Britain vras first 
invaded by Julius Cmsar, but was not wholly subdued be- 
fore the time of Nero. As for Hibet'nia or ler'ne, Ireland, 
it was visited by Roman merchants, bat never by Roman, 
legions. 

8. The countries south of the Danube were subdued 
and divided into provinces daring the reign of Augustus. 
The number of these provinces was seven ; 1. Vindeli'cia, 
bounded on the north by the Danube, on the east by the 
JE'nus, Inn, on the west by Helve'tia, and on the south by 
Rhse'tia ; 2. Rhsetia, lying between Helve'tia, Viudeli'cia, 
and the eastern chain of the Alps ; 8. Novi'eum, bounded 
on the north by the Danube, on the west, by the iE'nus, 
Inn, on the east by mount Ce'tius, Kohlenberg, and on 
the south by the Julian Alps and the Sa'vus, Save; 4. 
Panno'nia Superior, having ns boundaries, the Danube on 
the north and east, the At'rabo, Raab, on tho south, and 
the Cetian mountains on the west ; 5. Panno'nia Inferior, 
having the Ar'rabo on the north, the Ar'iabo on the east, 
and the Sa'vns on the south ; 6. Moe'sia Superior, bounded 
on the north by the Danube, on the south by Mount 
Scar'dus, Tchar-dag on the west by Pan'nonia, and on 
the east by the river Ce'brus, hhet ; 7 . Moe'sia Inferior, 
having the Danube on the north, the Ce'brus on the west, 
tlie chain of mount Hsemus on the south, and the Pon'tos 
Euzi'nus, Black Sea, on the east. 

9. Illyticum included the districts along the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, from Rhse'tia to the river Dri'nus, 
Drino Brianco, In the south, and the Sa'vus, Save, Ou the 
east. It was subdued by the Romans about the time of 
the Macedonian war. 

10. Macedon and Greece were sj^bdued after tlie con- 
quest of Carthage ; for the particulars of their geography. 
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the stodent is referred to tlie introduction i^rclixcd to the 
last edition of the Grecian History. Thrace was governed 
by its own kings, who were tributary to the Romans until 
the reign of the emperor Claudian, when it was m^wlo a 
province. 

11. Da^oin was first subdued by the emperor Traj.au, 
and was tlie only province north of the Danube ; its bound- 
aries were, the Carpatluan mountains on the north, the 
Tibis'eus, Them, on the west, the Hiera'sns, Pruth, on the 
east, and the Danube on the south. 

12. The pi-incipal Asiatic provinces were, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Phoeni'eia. Beyond the Enphra'tes, Arme'nia 
and Mesopota'mia were reduced to provinces by Trajan, 
but abandoned by his successor Adrian. 

15. The African provinces were, Egypt, Cyrcna'ica, 
Humidia, end Maurita^nia. 

14. The principal states on tlio borders of tlie empire 
were, Germa'nia and Satma'tia in Europe, Arme'nia and 
Par'thia in Asia, and Ethio'pia in Africa. 

16. Eastern Asia, or India, was only known to the Ro- 
mans by a commercial intercourse, which was opened with 
that country soon after the conquest of Egypt. 

It was divided into India on this side the Ganges, and 
India beyond the Ganges, which included Sefrioa, a country 
of which the Romans possessed but little knowledge. India 
at the western side of the Ganges contained, 1. The terri- 
tory between the In'dns and Gan'ges ; 2. The western coast, 
now called Malabar, which was the part best known, and 
fi. The island of Taproha'ne, Ceylon, 

16, The commerce between Europe and southern Asia 
became important in the reign of Alexau'der the Cheat ' ; * 
the greater part of the towns founded by that mighty con- 
queror were intended to facilitate the lucrative Indian trade. 
After his death, the Ftol'ennes of Egypt became the pa- 

1 

* See Vinnoek’e Orecian 
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trons of Indian trafSo, wUlch was unwisely neglected l)y 
the kings of Syria. When Egypt was .conquered by the 
Eomana, the commerce with India was not "interrupted, 
and: the principal mart for Indian commerce under the s 
Eomau emperors, was always Alexandria. The jealousy 
of the Parthiana excluded strangers from their territories, 
and put an end to the trade that was carried on between 
northern India, the shores of the Caspian sea, and thence 
to the iElgean. In consequence of this interruption, Pal- 
my'ra and Alexandri'a became the great depdts of eastern 
commerce, and to this circumstance they owed their enor- 
mous wealth and magnificence. 


Questions Jor Examination. 

1, tVhat were the hounriaries of the Itoman empire t 
3, How was Spain divided t 

3. When was Spain annexed to the Homan empire? 

4. What countries were included in Transalpine Guul ? 

3. How was Gaul divided? 

A What islands in tlio Mediterranean were included in the Homan 
empire ? 

7. When was Britain invaded by the Romans, and how much of the 

country did they subdue t 

8. Into_ wliat provinces were the countries south of the Danube 

divided 7 

9. What was the extent of Illyricum 7 

10. What were the Roman provinces in the east of Europe ? 

11. ^ whom was Dacia conquered? 

12. what were the Asiatic provinces? 

13. What were the African provinces 7 

14 What were the principal states bordering on the empire 7 
16, Was India hnown to the Romans? 

16. What cities under the Homans epjoyed the greatest share ef 
commerce with India? 
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'CHAPTER I. 


OF THE OBIOIK OK THE ROMANS, 

Oliaervc the youth who first nppcars In sight, 

And holds the nearest station to tlie light, 

Already seems to snuiT die vital air, 

And leans just torwiuA on a shining spear: 

Sllvius is he, thy last-begotten race. 

But first ill order sent to fill thy place.— 

An Alban name, but mix'd with Bardan blood. 

Bom in the covert of a shady wood. 

Him fair Lavinia, thy surviving wife. 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a solitary life : 

In Alba bo shall fix bis royal seat 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. 

Brvdcn’s Vinaii, JEm. VI. 

* 


jEne'as, «. a Trojan prtncc. 

Yc'iius, i, the goddcbs of lovo and 
beauty, who le laid, !n Pagmi 
fable, to have came down ftom 
beaven to enjoy the company of 
Anrlil^Bei. 

Andii'eea, u (prons the 

son of Ca'pys, by 'I'hohnuB claugli* 
ter of H us kiiiff of Troy* 

2s Hu'tull. s« a people of Ital)’* 

MezenHlua, king of the Tyrrhe'- 
nlaas in Italy* 

4. Usurnoftion, s* the act of wrong- 
fully taking what belongs to ano« 
ther* 

Vee'tal, «. a TlTgin priestess of 
Vea'to, the goddess of flie. 


Pustec'lty, r. succeeding gcuero*^ 
tlons. 

5. Mnrs, s. the god of war* 

Bnccrdo^tal, ». belonging to priest* 
hood, priestly* 

Punc'tlona, s. nets of an Qfllec> 
oiupJoymont* 

12 . Dlvnl'god, jwW. made known. 

Pcpo'hed, part, deprirod of an 
oillico* 

19* O'meny «. any sign or token by 
which A ihtaro event Jimy bo 
fbrotold. 

Tn'telar, o, Imvliig the guardlon- 
shlp and protection of any person 
or thing* 


1. The Romans were particularly desirous of being 
thought descendants of the gods ; as if to hide the mean- 
ness of their real ancestry. /Enefas, the son of Venus and 
AncM'ses, having escaped from the destruction of Troy, 
after many adventures and dangers, arrived in Italy — ^A.u. 
3294 — ^where he was kindly received hy tatinns, king of 
the Latins, who promised him his daughter Lavin'ia in 
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marriage. 2. Tumua, king of the Riituli, vrae the first 
who opposed ^no'as, ho having long made pretensions to 
her himself. A war ensued, in which tho Trojan hero was 
victorious, and Tumus slain. In consequence of this, 
Lavin'ia became the wife of iCne'as, who built a city to 
her honour, and called it Lavin'ium. Some time after, 
engaging in a war against Messentiust one of the petty 
kings of the country, he was vanquished in turn, and died 
in battle, after a reign of four years. 3. A8ca''nius, his 
son, succeeded to the kingdom ; and to liim SiTvius 
second son, whom he had by Lavin'ia. It would be tedious 
and uninteresting to recite a dry catalogue of the kings 
that followed, of whom we know little more than the 
names ; it will be aufidcient to say, that the succession con- 
tinued for nearly four hundred years in the same family ; 
and that Nu'mitor, the fifteenth irom ^ne'as, was the last 
king of Alba. 

Nu'mitor, who took possession of the kingdom in con- 
sequence of his father's will, had a brother named Amu'lius, 
to whom were left the treasures which had been brought 
from Troy. 4. As riches too generally prevail against 
right, Amu'lius made use of his wealth to supplant his 
brother, and soon found means to possess himself of the 
kingdom. Hot contented with the crime of usurpation, he 
added that of murder also. Nu'mllor’s sons first fell a 
sacrifioe to his suspicions ; and to remove all apprehen- 
sions of being one day disturbed in his ill-gotten power, 
he caused Bhe'a SU'via his brother’s only daughter, to 
become a Mesial ; which office obliging her to perpetual 
virginity, made him less uneasy as to the claims of pos- 
terity, 

5. His precautions, however, were all frustrated in the 
event. Bhe'a Sil'via .was called to the performance of 

t So called because bom in a wood, wbitber bis mother Lavin'ia i$ 
said to have fled for fear of Asca'nins. r 

* By the }>oets she is usually named Il'ia, 
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some religious service in (.lie tomplo of Mars, noiir tlu! 
town. A spi'ing of water glided through llio sacred wootl, 
in. which the tcmide was enclosed, and the priestess, in 
order to discharge one ’of her sacerdotal functions, 
thither to Itdte the necessary water for her sacrifice ; where 
a man, disguised in a military habit, like that in which 
Mars was commonly represented, surprised and forced the 
vestal. Others are of opinion that she met a young loror 
there by appointment. 6. When E.he'a Sil'vin, however, 
could no longer conceal her shame, she charged the god 
Mars with being the cause of it. The circumstances of 
the temple, tlie sacred wood, and the presence of that god, 
who was believed to make his residence in the sanctuary 
consecrated to him, gave a less odious colour to the adair ; 
and whedicr it was her crime or her misfortune, the fact is 
certain, that in due time she brought forth two boys, who 
were no sooner horn than devoted by the usurper to de- 
struction. 7. The mother was condemned to bo hiirisi 
alive, the usual puuishincnt for vestals who had violated 
their chastity, and the hvins wore ordered to be flung into 
tho river Tiber. 8. It happened, however, at tho time 
this rigorous sentence was put into execution, that tlio 
river had, more tlian usual, overflowed its banks, so that 
tho place where the children were thrown, being distant 
from the main current, the water was too shallow to drown 
them. It is said by some, that they were exposed in a 
cradle, which after floating for a time, was, by tlie waters 
retiring, left on dry ground ; that a wolf, descending from 
the mountains to drink, ran, at the cry of tho children, 
and gave them suck under a fig-tree, caressing and licking 
them as if they had been her own young, the infants hang- 
_ ing on her dugs as if she had been their mother, until 
Fans'tulus, the king's shepherd, struck with so surprising 
a sight, conveyed them home, and delivered them to his 
wife, Ac'ca Lauren'tia,,to nurse, who brought them up as 
her own. 9. Others, however, assert, that from the vicious 
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life of this ■woman, the shepherds had given her the nich« 
name of Lupa*, or wolf, ■which they suppose might possibly 
he the occasion of this marvellous story. 

But though this account must 'be regarded as fabulous, 
it was one of the most popular subjects for painting and 
sculpture in ancient Home. Indeed, one of the most ancient 
pieces of statuary is a representation of Eomnlus and 
Eemus suckled by the ■wolf. It is also frequently depicted 
on the Homan coins and medals, joined with the head of 
personified Rome, the features of ■which are supposed hy 
some to represent Hliea Silvia. 



10. Eom'ulus and He'mus, the twins, in whatever man- 
ner preserved, seemed early to discover abilities and desires 
> liu'pa literally signifies a harlot as well as a she-wolf. 
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above the meaaess of tiieir aupposod origin. From tlioir 
very infancy, an air of euperiority and grandeur sceraod to 
discover their rank. They led, however, the shepherd’s 
life like the rest; worlfed for their livelihood, and built 
their own huts. But pastoral idleness displeased tliein, 
and, from tending their flocks, they hetook themselves to 
the chase. Then, no longer content with hunting wild 
beasts, they turned their strength against the robbers of 
their country, whom they often stript of their plunder, and 
divided it among the shepherds. 11. The youths who 
continually joined them so increased in number as to 
enable them to hold assemblies, and celebrate games. In 
one of their excursions, the two brothers were surprised. 
E.e'mns was token prisoner, carried before the king, and 
accused of being a plunderer and robber on Nn'mitor’s 
lands. Hom'ulus had escaped ; bnt Be'mus, the king sont 
to NuWtor, that he might do himself justice. 

12. From many circumslnnocs, Faus'tnlus suspected the 
twins under his care, to be the same that Amu'lius had 
exposed in the Ti'bex, and at length divulged his suspicioiis 
to Rom'ulns. Nu'mitor mode tlio some discovery to 
Re'mns. From that time nothing was thought of but the 
tyrant's destruodon. He was beset on all sides ; and, 
during the amazement and distraction that ensued, was 
taken and dain : while Hn'mitor, who had been deposed for 
forty years, recognized his grandsons, and was once more 
placed on the throne’, 

13. The two brothers, leaving Nu'mitor the kingdom of 
Alba, determined to build a city upon the spot where they 
had been exposed and preserved. But a fatal desire of 

* The troops, if they deserve the name, with which Homulus invested 
Ae palace, and at length slew the king, were merely a tniDultuary rabble 
from the country, whose ensigna were bundles of hay suspended fhonx 
long poles ; these were called manipKli, and hence came the name of 
manipulares, afterwards givemto the troops. 

X 2 
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reigning seized them both, and created a difference be- 
tween these noble youths, which terminated tragically. 
Birth-right in the ease of twins could claim no precedence ; 
thffy therefore were advised by the king to take an mam 
from the flight of birds, to know to which of them the 
tutelar' gods would decree the honour of governing the 
rising city, and consequently, of being the director of the 
other. 14. In compliance with this advice, each took his 
station on a different MU. To Re'mus appeared six vul- 
tures ; in the moment after, Rom'ulus saw twelve. Two 
parties had been farmed for this purpose, the one declared 
for B.e'mus, who first saw the vultures : the other for 
Rom'ulus, who saw the greater number ‘. Each party called 
itself victorious ; the one having the first omen, the other 
that which was most complete. This produced a contest, 
which ended in a battle, wherein Re'mus was slain. It is 
even said, that he was killed by Ms brother, who being 
provoked at his leaping contemptuously over the city wall, 
struck him dead upon the spot. 

15. Rom'ulus being now sole commander, and eighteen 
years of age, began the foundation of a city that was one 
day to give laws to the world. It was called Rome, after 
the name of the founder, and built upon tho Palatine bill, 
on which he had taken his successful omeu — a.m. 3252, 
AHTE 0 . 752.] The city was at first nearly square, con- 
taining about a thousand houses. It was almost a mile in 
circumference, and commanded a small territory round it 
of eight miles over. 16. However, small as it appears. 
It was yet worse inhabited ; and the first method mode 
use of to increase its numbers, was the opening of a 


‘ Nieliulir is of opioioa that the augury of Uie twelve birds, is a 
poetical way of expressing an old Ktniscan prophecy, that Eome was 
destined to endvue twelve secies : a secle being with that people a 
petted of 110 years. 
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sanctuary for all malefactors and slaves, and such as were 
desirous of novelty; tliese came in great multitudes, and 
contributed to increase the nnmbcr of our legislator’s new 


Questions for Examination. 

1. 'What was the ongin of the flomansT 

3. Who first opposed ^neas, and what was the result? 

3. Who were the successors of ^nens 7 

4. What was the conduct of AmuUus ? 

5. What event fi'ustrated his precautions t 

6. What followed ? 

7 . What was the sentence on Rhea Silvia and lier children ? 

B. How were the children preserved ? 

0. What is supposed to have occasioned tltis marvellous story ? 

10. What was the character and conduct of Romulus and Remus ? 

11. In what manner were they surprised? 

12. How was the birth of Romulus and Remus discovered, and what 

consequences followed? 

13. What caused a difihrence between the brothers 7 

14. Relate the circumstances which followed. 

15. By whom was Rome built, and what was then its situation? 

IB. By what means was the new city peopled ? 
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CHAPTER IL 

FEOM THE BUIliDlKG OF ROHE TO THE DEATH OF ROKITLTJSi 


See Romulua tUe great, bom to restore 

The crown that once bis injured grandsire worci 

This prince a priestess of our blood shall bear ; 

And, like bis sire, in arms be shall appear, 

Two rising crests Iris royal bead adorn : 

% Born ^om a god, bimaeif a godliead born. 

Bis sire already signs him rar the skies, 

And marks bis scat amidst tlie deities. 

Drtden’s Virgil, ^n. VI. 


1. Conatitu^tioni «. form of govomment. 

Lic'toia, «. Uomsn ofllcota, employed 
in ftpprebonding erlminala. 

S. Scutate, j, an assembly of men mot 
together to enact laws, and to de- 
bate on matters wblob loapeot the 
state. 

8. Tatrt^clons, «. tbo nobility f men of 
honourable birth. 

Lo'glsUtuie, a, the power that makes 
laws. 


Suffrages, s. votes orvolces given to 
determine e eontrover^y or matter 
in dlaptita. 

4. Flebe'lans, «. the common people. 

6. Sooth'sayers, r. tliose who pretend to 
foTote) futuro ovonta. 

0. Itepifdiato, v. to divorce, to put 
away. 

9. Kep'tune, a. the god of the sea. 

Glad'lator, a. a person trained to light 
In tho public games at Home. 


1. ScAacEi^T was the city raised above its foundation, 
when its rude inhabitants began to think of giving some 
form to their constitution, Bom'nlus, by an act of great 
generosity, left them at liberty to choose whom they would 
for their king ; and they, in gratitude, concurred to elect 
him for their founder. He accordingly was acknowledged 
as chief of their religion, sovereign magistrate of Borne, 
and general of the army. Beside a guard to attend his 
person, it was agreed that he should be preceded, wherever 
he went, by twelve lictars, each aimed with an axe tied up 
in a bundle of rods ; these were to serve as executioners of 
the law, and to impresB his new subjects with an idea of 
his authority*. 

* Tills symbol of sovereignty was borrowed from liis neighbours the 
Etrurians. 
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2. The 'who -were to act as oouiisolloTs to the 

king, "Was composed of a hundred of the iirinoipal citizoiis 
of Rome, consisting of men, -whose age, wisdoi-n, or valour, 
gave them a natural mfUiority over their fellow auhje^ts. 
The king named the first senator, -who was called prince of 
the senate, and appointed him to the govemniont of the 
city, whenever war requited his own absence. 

3. The patricians, who composed the third part of the 
legislature, assumed to themselves the power of authorising 
those laws which were passed hy the king, or the senate. 
All things relative to peace or war, to the election of ma- 
gistrates, and even to the choosing a king, were confirmed 
by suffrage in their assemblies. 

4 The plelieians were to till the fields, feed cattle, and 
foUow trades ; but not to have any share in the government 
to avoid the inconveniences of a popniar power. 

0. The first care of the new-oreatod king was, to attend 
to the uiterests of religion. The precise form of their wor- 
ship is unknown ; hut the greatest part of the religion of 
that age consisted in a firm reliance upon the credit of thoir 
soothsayers, who pretended, from observations on the flight 
of birds, and the entrails of beasts, to dh'ecl the present, 
and to dive into futurity. Rom' ulus, by an express law, 
commanded that no election should he made, nor enterprise 
undertaken, -without first consulting them. 

6. Wives were fi)rbidden, upon any pretext whatsoever, 
to separate from their husbands ; while, on the contrary, 
the husband was empowered to repudiate tlie wife, and 
even, in some cases, to put her to death. The laws be- 
tween children and their parents were still more severe ; 
the father had entice power over his oflkpring, both of 
fortune and life ; he could imprison or sell them at any 
time of their lives, or in any stations to which, they were 
arrived. 

7. After endeavonrinjn to regulate his subjects by law, 
Rom'nlus next gave orders to ascertain tlieir numbers 
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The whole amounted to no more than three thousand footj 
and about as many hundred horsemen, capable of bearing 
arms. These, therefore, were divided equally into three 
tribbs, and to each he assigned a diflerent part of the city. 
Each of these tribes was subdivided into ten curise, or com- 
panies, consisting of a hundred men each, with a centurion 
to command it ; a priest called curio, to perform the sacri- 
fices, and two of the principal inhabitanta, called duumviri, 
to distribute justice. 

8. Sy these judicious regulations, each day added 
strength to the new city ; multitudes of people flocked in 
from all the adjacent towns, and it only seemed to want 
women to ensure its duration. In this exigence, Rom'ulus, 
by the advice of the senate, sent deputies among the 
Sab'incs, his neighbours, entreating their alliance ; and, 
upon these terms, offering to cement the strictest confede- 
racy with them. The Sab'ines, who were at that time con- 
sidered as the moat warlike people of Italy, rejected the 
proposal with disdain. 9. Rom'ulus therefore proclaimed 
a feast in honour of Neptune throughout ell the neigh- 
bouring villages, and made the most magnificent prepara- 
tions for celebrating it. These feasts were generally pre- 
ceded by sacrifices, and ended in shows of wrestlers, gladi- 
ators, and chariot-courses. The Sabines, as he bad ex- 
pected, were among the foremost who came to be specta- 
tors, bringing their wives and daughters with them, to share 
the pleasures of the sight. 10. In the mean time, the 
games began, and while the strangers were most intent 
upon the spectacle, a number of the Roman youth rushed 
in among them with drawn swords, seized the youngest 
and most beautiful women, and carried them off by violence. 

I In vain the parents protested against this breach of hospi- 

I tality ; in vain the virgins themselves at first opposed the 

^ Morepropcrlyinhonourof Con'su8,adeityofSabincorigin, whom 
the Romans in a later age confounded with Neptune. (See Keightley’s 
Mythology.) 
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attempts of their rayisliers ; perseverance and enrossos ob- 
tained those favours ■which timidity at first denied ; so that 
the ravishers, from being objects of aversion, soon boeame 
the partners of their deaVest affections. 

11. A bloody war ensued. The cities of Cae'nina' . 
Antem'nas and Crustumi'num *, were the first who re- 
solved to avenge the common cause, which the Sab'incs 
seemed too dilatory in pursuing. But aU these, by making 
separate inroads, became an easy conq^uest to Bom^ulus, 
who made tlio most mercifiil use of his victories ; instead of 
destroying their towns, or lessening their numbers, he only 
placed colonies of Romans in them, to serve as a frontier 
to repress more distant invasions. 

12, Ta'tius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the last, 
although the moat formidable, who undertook to revenge 
the disgrace his country had suffered. He entered tlie 
Roman territories at the head of twenty-five thousand men, 
and not content vrith a superiority of forces, ho added 
stratagem also. 13. Torpela, who was daughter to the 
commander of the Capifoline hill, happened to fall into his 
hands, as she went without the walls of the city to fetch 
water. Upon her he prevailed, hy moans of large pro- 
mises, to hetray one of the gates to his army. The reward 
she engaged for, was what the soldiers wore on their 
arms, hy which she meant their bracelets. They, however, 
either mistaking her meaning, or willing to punish her per- 
fidy, threw their bucklers upon her as they entered, and 
crushed her to death. 14. The Sab'ines being thus pos- 
sessed of the Capit'oline, after some time a general engage- 
ment ensued, which was renewed for several days "with 
almost equal success, and neither army could think of 
submitting ; it was in the valley between the Capit'oline 

' A town of Latium, near Rome. (Livy.) , 

> A city of the Sabines, between Rome and the Anio, from whence 
Its name,«^Ante Amnem. ^Dionyik Hal.) 

’ A town of Etruria, near Veii. (Virg.' 

I 6 
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and Quiri'nal hills tliat the last engagement was fought 
between the Romans and the Sabines. 15. The battle 
was now become general, and the slaughter prodigious ; 
wh& the attention of both sidef was suddenly turned 
from the scene of horror before tliem to another. The 
Sab'ine women, who had been carried off by the Romans, 
flew in between the combatants, with their hair loose, 
and their oniaments neglected, regardless of their own 
danger; and, with loud outcries, implored their husbands 
and their fathers to desist. Upon this the combatants, as 
if by natural impulse, let fall their weapons. 16. An ac- 
commodation ensiled, by which it was agreed, that Rom'- 
ulus and Ta'tius should reign jointly in Rome, with equal 
power and prerogative ; that a hundred Sabines should be 
admitted into the senate, that the city should retain its 
former name, hut the citizens should be called Qui'iites, 
after Cu'res, the principal town of tlie Sabines ; and that 
both nations being thus united, such of the Sabines as 
choso it, should he admitted to live in and enjoy all the 
privilegea of citizens of Rome. 17. The conquest of Ca- 
mel'ia was the only military achievoment undor the two 
kings, and Ta'tius was killed about five years after by the 
Lavinlans, for having protected some of Ms servants who 
had plundered them and slain their ambassadors ; so that, 
by this accident, Rom'ulus once more saw Mmself sole 
monarch of Rome. 18. Soon after the death of Talius, 
a cruel plague and famine having broken out at Romo, 
the Gamerini embraced the opportunity to lay waste the 
Roman territory. Rut Rom'ulus gave them battle, killed 
six thousand on the spot, and returned in triumph to 
Roma. He took likewise Pidense, a city about forty fur- 
longs distant from hia capital, and reduced the Veien'tes to 
submission. 

19. Successes. like these produced an equal share of 
pride in the conqueror. Prom heipg contented with those 
limits which had been wisely assigned to Ms power, he 
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began to afibet absolute sway, and to control tliosc laws 
to whicli lie had himself formerly professed implicit obe- 
dience. , The senate was particularly displeased at his 
conduct, as they found -i themselvos used only as iiisi3:u- 
ments to ratify the rigour of his oommauds. 20. We are 
not told the precise manner wlrich they employed to get 
rid of the tyrant. Some say that ho was torn in iiieces in 
the senate-house ; others, that ho disappeared while re- 
viewing his army ; certain it is, that from the secrecy of 
the fact, and the concealment of the hody, they took occa- 
sion to persuade the multitude that he was token up into 
heaven ; thus, him whom they could not bear as a king, 
they were contented to worship as a god. Rom'ulns 
reigned thirty-kSeven years ; and, after Ills death, had a 
temple buill to him, under the name of Quiri'nus*. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What were the first proceedings of the rnde inhabitants of Hornet 

2. Of whom was the senate composcA t 

3. Who were the xiatricians ? 

4. Wlio were the plebeians? 


* Tbc account of llom'ulus linving been torn to piocos ill the senate- 
house is an invention of modern date, devised by those writers who 
thought it possible to form a conjoctural history from the ballads and 
traditions which related the origin of the nation. Their explanation of 
his disappearance, is to the fUU as improbablo as the vulgar bolief of hia 
having been taken up into heaven : a combination of all the senators to 
murder a popular king, the perpetration of the murder without a 
shriek or cry to give the alarm, tlie concealment of the body in frag- 
ments under the senators’ robes, the absence of any stains or traces 
that might discover the deed of blood, and the perfect preservation of 
the secret, arc matters so perfectly inexplicable, that no one could 
for a moment give credit to the tale. 

The few facts that may be considered as certain in the history of 
Hom^ulus are, that he was the great author of the outlines of the Homan 
constitution, social, civil, and military. That he established the senate, 
the tribes, and the curiae; that hia institutions were derived firom the 
liadns, the Sabines, and the Htrurians, and that he reigned over a 
people formed from these three nadons. The manner of liis birtli and 
dea& has been recorded only in legendary talcs, and it would show 
groSs ignorance of the naturotsf mythic history, to attempt discovering 
the truth on which these legends have beau founded. 

E G 
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6. What was the first care of the new Icing 7 
Tn what did the ruligioa of Rome consist? 

6. What were the laws between husband and wife, and behvecn parents 
and children f 

?,^hat were the regulations directed b^ IlomuUia? 

8. What was the result of these regulations ? 

9. What conduct did Romulus adopt in consequence 7 

10. What treatment did the Sabines experience 7 

11. Bid they tamely acquiesce in this outrage 7 

13. Who undertook to revenge the disgrace of the Sabines? 

13. What was this stratagem, and bow was its x^erpelrator rewarded 7 

14. Bid the possession of the Capit'oline put an end to the war 1 

16. What put a stop to this sanguinary conflict? 

26, What were the terms of accommodation 7 

17. Was this joint sovereignty of long continuance? 

18. Was Romulus successful in military affairs 7 

19. What was the consequence 7 

30, What was the manner of his death 7 


CHAPTER IIL, 

FROM THE DEATH OF BOMDLUS, TO TUB DEATH OF NUMA 
poMmrus, THE second kin® of home. — V. c. 33. 

When pious Nuraa reign'd, Bellona’s voice 
No lunger coif'd the Ronum youth to arms; 

In peaceful arts he bid her sens rejoice, 

And tranquil live, secure from war's alarms. 

Daooxc. 


4. Conjnne'tate, «, a psttioalar petied, 
ciitieal time. 

Indu^W) «. to lead, to persuade. 

ffs «v the 'nymph who presides 

over pcognant womea. ’ 


Ja'nuSf «. the most advent of the 
ktnKS of Italy ; detliod after hU 
deaths and roprcaenlod 'With tvo 
fftoes, to denote his knoxvledge of 
the past and future, ^rom litm tho 
month'of January takes its name. 


1. Upon the death of Ilom'ulus, the city seemed greatly 
divided in the (dioice of a successor. The Sah'ines were 
for having a Mug chosen &om their body, hut the Homans 
could not endure the thoughts of advancing a stranger to 
tlie throne. In this perplexity, the senators undertook to 
supply the place of the king, bj^ taking the government 
each of them in turn, for five days, and during that lime 
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enjoying aU the honours and nil the privilogcs of royalty. 

2. This ni'W form of govcrument continued for a yeiir ; Imt 
the plebeians, who saw this method of transferring power 
was only multiplying their wasters, insisted upon aU*:ing 
that mode of government. The senate being thus driven 
to an election, at length pitched upon Nu'raa Poinpil'ius, a 
Sahine, and their choice was received with universal appro- 
bation by the people*. 

3. Nn'raa Pompil'ius, who was now about forty, had long 
been eminent for his piety, his justice, his moderation, and 
exemplary life. He was skilled in all the leai-ning and 
philosophy of the Sab'ines, and lived at home at Cu'res", 
contented with a private fortune ; unambitious of higher 
honours. It was not, therefore, without reluctance, that ho 
accepted the dignity ; which, when lie did so, produced such 
joy, that the people seemed not so much to receive a king 
as a kingdom. 

4, No monai'cli could bo more proper- for Uiem than 
Nu'raa, at a cmjunctwa when the govermnent was com- 
posed of various petty sUdos, lately subdued, and but ill 
united to each other : they wanted a master who could, by 
his laws and precepts, aofton tboir fierce dispositions ; and, 
by his example, induca llionii to a love of religion, and every 
milder virtue. 6. Nuraa’s whole limo tliereforo was spent 
in inspiring his subjects with a lovo of piety, and a vonera- 
tion for the gods. He built many new temples, instituted 
sacred offices and feasts ; and the sanctity of his life gave 
strength to his assertion — that he had a particular corres- 
pondence with the goddess JSgtfria, By her advico he 
built the temple of Janus, wMoh was to bo shut in time of 
peace, and open in war. lie regulated the apjiomtment of 

* Nu'ma Pompil'ius was the fourth son of Pompil'ius Poin^o, an 
iUoatriouB Sab'ine. lie had married Tn'tia, the daugliter of Xa'tius, 
the colleague of Bom'ulus, and on the death of his wife gave himaelf 
up entirely to solitude and study. (Plutarch — Livy.) 

a More probably at Qfiirium, die Sabine town whioh was united 
irith Borne. (See Introduction, Chap. II,) 
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the vestal virgins, and added considerably to the privileges 
■which they had previonaly enjoyed. 

6. For the encouragement of agriculture, he divided 
thos9 lands which Bom'ulus had gaified in war, among the 
poorer part of the people ; ho regulated the calendar, and 
abolished the distinction between Homans and Sabines, 
hy dividing tha people according to their several trades, 
and compelling them to live together. 7. Thus having 
arrived at the age of fourscore years, and having reigned 
forty-three in profound peace, he died, ordering his body, 
contrary to tlie custom of the times, to he buried in a stone 
coSiiv; and his books of ceremonies, which consisted of 
twelve in Latin, and as many in Greek, to he buried hy his 
side in another *. 


Questions for Examination- 

1. Upon the dcatli of Romulus, what took place in regard to his 

successor? 

2. How long did this order of things continue ? 

3. "What was the cliaracter of Numa Pompilius ? 

4. W as tiuma a monarch suited to this peculiar coi^nncture t 

6. Relate the acts of Numa. 

(J. 'What were the further acts of Numa ? 

7. tyhat orders did. he leave at ilia doatlt? 


t The age of Na'ma is scarcely more historical than that of Rom'ulus, 
but the legends respecting it are fewer, and partake less of extrava- 
gance. Indeed, he had himself discouraged the songs of the hards, hy 
ordering the highest honours to be paid to Tac'ita, the Came'na or 
Muse of Silence. His memory was beat preserved by the religious 
ceremonies ascribed to him by universal tradition. The later poets 
loved to dwell on his peaceful virtnes, and on the pure alTection that 
existed between him and the nymph Rgeria. Tliey tell us that when the 
king served up a moderate repast to his guests on earthenware, she 
suddenly changed the dishes into gold, and the plain food into the most 
sumptuous viands. They also add, that when he died, Egeria melted 
away in teaix for his loss, and was changed into a fountain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE DEATH OP HUMA, TO THE DEATH OP TUtlOS HOS« 
TILIUSj THE THIRD KINO OP ROME. — U« C. 82. 

The Roman and the Alban chieJa 
In council have determined, that aince glory 
Must have her victims, and each rival state. 

Aspiring to domiaion, aoorna to yield, 

From either army shall be chose three champions. 

To fight the cause alone, and whate’er state 

Shall prove superior, their acknowledged power 

Shall fix the imperial seat, and both uuito 

Beneath one common head. Wiiiteiiead. 


3. Al'b.ms, «. ajieople of Alba in Italy. 

3. Impct'uous, a. hasty, violent, veiie- 

Dicnt. 

4. Ctirnn'plons, s. heroes, great wuilois. 


5. Antag'onists, t. aaversarios, persone 
opposed to others in battie. 
fi. Ma'nos, i. gbosta. 

7. Imbm'ea, part, dipped, steeped. 


1. At the death of ITu'ma, the government once more de- 
volved upon the senate, and so continued, till the people 
elected Tullus Hostil'ius for their king, which choico had 
silBD the concuirenoe oi the other part of the consiatniaon. 
This monarch, the grandson of a noble Roman who had 
formerly signalized himself against the Sah'ines, was every 
way unlike his predecessor, being entirely devoted to war, 
and more fond of enterprise than even the founder of the 
empire himself had been ; so that he only sought a pretext 
for leading his forces into the field. 

2. The Albans, by committing some depredations on the 
Roman territory, were the first people that gave him an 
opportunity of indulging his favourite inclinations. The 
forces of the two states met about five miles from Rome, 
prepared to decide the fate of their respective kingdoms ; 
for, in these times, a single battle was generally decisive. 
The two armies were for some time drawn out in array, 
awaiting the signal to begin, both chiding the length of 

* It seems to have bee® part of the compact between the Romans 
and Sabines, that a king of each people should reign alternately. 
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that dreadful suspense, when an unexpected proposal from 
the Alban gencrtd put a stop to the onset, 3, Stepping in 
between both armies, he ofrbred tho Romans to decide the 
disiRite by single combat; adding, that the side whose 
champion was overcome, should submit to the conqueror. 
A proposal like this suited the impetuous temper of the Ro> 
man king, and was embraced with joy by his subjects, each 
of whom hoped, that he himself should be chosen to fight 
the cause of his country, 4. There wore, at that time, three 
twin brothers in each army; those of the Romans wore 
called Hoia'tii, and those of the Albans Curia'tii ; all six 
remarkable for their courage, strength, and activity ; and 
to these it was resolved to commit the management of the 
combat ‘, At lengtli the champions met, and each, totally 
regardless of his own safety, only sought the destructiou of 
his opponent. The spectators, in horrid silence, trembled 
at every blow, and wished to share the danger, till fortune 
seemed to decide the glory of the field. 5. Victory, that 
had hitherto been doubtful, appeared to declare against the 
Ramans ; they beheld two of their champions lying dead 
upon the plain, and the three Curia'tii, who wore wounded, 
slowly endeavouring to pursue the survivor, who seemed by 
flight to beg for mercy. Too soon, however, they perceived 
that bis flight was only pretended, in order to 'separate his 
three antagonists, whom he was unable to oppose united ; 
for, quickly after, stopping his course, and turning upon 
the first, who foRowed closely behind, he laid him dead at 
his feet : the second brother, who was coming up to assist 
him that had already Mien, shared the same fate. 6. There 
now remained hut tlie last Curia'tius to conquer, who, 
fatigued and disabled by his wounds, slowly advanced to 
offer an easy victory. He was killed, almost unresisting, 

> The Hora'tii and Curia'tii were, according to Diony'ains Hali- 
carnas'aus, the sons of two sisters, daughters or Sequin'ius, an illus- 
trious citizen of Alba. One ntarried to Curia'tius, a citizen of Alba, 
and the other to Uora'tlug, a Itoman: sC that the champions were 
neat relatives. 



suLHis nosTitJOS* so 

wMe Uio conqueror cxclauninfj, “ Two hnvo 1 nlready sa- 
crificed to the manes of my brothers ; the third I will olihr 
up to my country” — despatched him as a victim to llu> 
supeiiority of the IloiTfans, whom now iho Alban nrftiy 
consented to obey 

7. But the virtues of that ago wore not witliout ulloy ; 
that very hand tliat in tlie morning was exerted to save liis 
country, was, before night, imbrued in the blood of a sister : 
for, returning triumphant from the field, it raised his in- 
dignation to behold her bathed in tears, and lamenting the 
loss of her lover, one of the Cnria'tii, to whom she had been 
betrothed. This so provoked him, beyond tho powers of 
sufferance, that in a rage he slew her : but tlie action dis- 
pleased the senate, and drew after it the condemnation of 
tlie magistrate. He was, however, pardoned by making 
his appeal to the people, but obliged to pass under the 
yoke; an ignominious ponisliraont, usually inflicted on 
prisoners of war*. 

8. Tnllua having greatly increased tho power and wealth 
of Home by repeated victories, now thought proper to de- 
mand satisfaction of the Sab'inos, for tho insults which hod 
been formerly offered to soino Roman citizens at Ibo tcmplo 
of the goddess Fero'nia, wliioh was common to botli nations. 
A war ensued, which lasted some years, and ended in tho 
toted overthrow of tho Sab'inos. 

Hostil'ius died after a reign of thirty-two years ; some say 
hy lightning ; others, with more probability, by treason’. 


* This obedience of the Albans was of short duration; (licy soon 
rebelled, and were defeated by Tullus, who razed the city of Alba to 
tho ground, and transplanted the inhabitants to Home, where he 
conferred on them tho privileges of cidzens. 

’ Livy, lib. i. cap. 2S. Dion. llal. 1. 8. 

’ The death of HostiHus in the old legends is escribed to a snper- > 
namral cause ; they tell us that he attempted to use the divination by 
which Nu'ma discovered from Ju'piter EUo'ius, the means of averting 
evil omensi but not being like tliat pious monarch, able to oounforaot 
the spells of that capriciousademon, ha was destroyed. Nn'ma Was saved 
hy presenoe of mind : when Elio'ius proposed tf' arttel remedy, tne 
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Questions for Examination. 

1. On wliom devolved tlie fovctnment on the death of Numai and 
what is the character of bis succe^or I 

8. ^hat opportunity first offered of indulging the now king’s incli- 
nations t 

3. What proposal was offered, and accepted, for deciding the dispute 1 

4 — 0. Eelate the circumstances which attended the combat, and the 
result of it. 

7. What act followed the victory t 

8. What conquest was next achievedt 


CHAPTER V. 

FROM IHH HEATH OR THEE0S HOSTILIUS TO THE HEATH OF 
AHCD3 MARTIBS, THE FOURTH KINO OF ROME. — ^O. C. 115. 

- — Where what remains 

Of Alba, still her ancient rites retains, ,• 

Still worships Vesta, though an bumbler way. 

Nor lot the hallow'd Trojan fire decay.-^JovBUAL, Sat. 4 . 


1, Interrcg'uumi <. tlia time In wliioh 

a throne is vacant between the 
death of one soveteign prince, and 
w the accesaion of another. In Eng- 
land, there is no interregnum, the 
government being hereditaiy. 
Eln'eal, a. in adireotllue. 

2, To'il, •. the penile of a onoe very 

lien and poweind elty in Tnscany, 
about twelve mllea from Rome. 


IRden'atcs, e. the pcopio of Fidens, 
another once rich and powoifUl city 
of Italy. In this city, in the year of 
our Lord 27, the ampiilthcatro foil, 
when tliere were SO.OOD people in It ; 
and most of whom worn cither killed 
or wounded. 

Yol'aci, I, once a very consldecahle 
people of Italy. 

8. Adja'cant, a, lying near. 


1. After an interregnum, as in the former case, Ancus 
Mar'tiua, ihe grandson of Nnma, was elected king by the 

a-hei^’^aid^the draott — " from an onion iu my garden,” quickly 
responded Numa — " of a man”—" the topmost hairs," said die king — 
" I demand a life” — " of a fish,” was the ready interruption, and the 
baffled deity declared that dtia remedy wordd he sufficient, (See 
Niebuhr, vol. I. and Keighdey’s Mythology.) 

It has been plausibly conjectured, that the Roman priests may have 
been acquainted with some oomposifion mmilar to gunpowder, and 
that the king endeavouring to discover thCir arts fell a viedm to an 
inoaudous experiment. 
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people, and their choice was afterwards ccai/iiTOed by 
the senate. As this monaicii was a lineal desvendaut 
from Numa, so he seemed to moke him the great object 
of liis imitation. Ho instituted tho sacred ccroraoni* 
which were to precede a declaration of war ; but ho took 
every occasion to advise his subjects to return to the arts 
of agriculture, and to lay aside the loss useful stratagems of 
war. 

2. These institutions and precepts were considered by 
the neighbouring powers rather as marks of cowardice 
than of wisdom. The Latins therefore began to make 
incursions upon his territories, but their success was equal 
to their justice : An'cus conquered tho Latins, destroyed 
their cities, removed their inhabitants to Rome, and in- 
creased his dominions by tbo addition of part of theirs. He 
qtielled also an insurrection of the FejU, the Fiden^ates, and 
the Fol'sci; and over the Sab'ines he obtained a second 
triumph. 

3. But his victories over the enemy wore by no means 
comparable to his works at home, in raising temples, forti- 
fying the city, making a prison for malo&ctors, and build- 
ing a sea-port at the mouth of tim Ti'ber, called Os'tia, by 
which he secured his subjects tlie trade of that river, and 
that of the salt-pits adjacent. Thus having onriched his 
subjects, and beautified the oity, he died, after a reign of 
twenty-four yeors. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. Who was elected by the people after the interregnum, and whftt 
measures did ho pursue ? 

fo what light did Ids enemies consider his institutions 7 
With what success did they oppose him 7 

j First an ambassadoi was sent to demand satisfaction for the aUeged 

M 33 days, heralds were appointed 

to proclaim the w^ m the name of the gods and people of Kome. It 
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3. What were the other acts of Ancus f 
How many years did he icign t 



CHAPTER 'VI. 

FROM THE DSATII OF ANCUS UARTIUS, TO THE D£AT2t OF 
TARQUIKtUB FKIflCUS, THE FIFTH KING OF ROME. — XI.C. 

ISO. 


The first of Tarquin's hapless race was he. 

Who odium tried to cost o& aug^ury $ 

But Ksvius Acoiua, with an augfar's skilly 

Preserved its fame, and raised it higher sdll.-~Ilo&CRT90M. 


1. Tuguin'iA i« a city of Tuscany n 

Italy. 

2. Au^giuyt •• tba pretended Art of fore- 

telKiiff future Qveiita. ThUoitwas 
much piectiaed in ancient times, 
hut is now justly exploded as in* 
consistent with reason and true 
phUoiophy, 


Pre'sago, t, a token by which some* 
tiling mture noy be known. 

S. UsTan'gUB, s. a set speech. 

4. Intrig'ue, s. (pton. in^hsep) cunning 
contrivance. 

8. Tst'dy, a. slow, late. 


1. Lu'civs Taequik^ivs Fris'cus yyas appointed guardian to 
tlie sons of the late king, and took the surname of Tarquin'- 
ius, from the city of Tarqum'ia, whence he last came. HU 
father was a merchant of Coxiuth', who bad acquired con- 
siderable wealth by trade, and had settled in Italy, upon 
account of some troubles at home. His son, who inherited 
his fortune, married a woman of femily in the city of Tar- 
qain''ia. 2. His birth, profession, and country, being con- 
temptible to the nobles of the place, he, by his wife's per- 
suauon, came to settle at Rome, where merit also gave a 
title to distinction. On his way thither, say the Matori&$, 
as he approached the city gate, an eagle, stooping from 
above, took off Ms hat, and flying round Ms chariot for 

^ Corinth (now Corito) was a celehrated city of ancient Greece, 
situated on the isthmus efahat name, abCut sixty stadia or furlongs 
from the sea. Its original name was Ephy're. 
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some time, with much noise, put it on again. This, his 
wife, Tau'aquil, who it seems was skilled in augury, inter- 
preted as a presage, that he should one day wear the crown. 
Perhaps it was this wlpeh £rst fired his ambition to pursue 
it. 3. Ancus, being dead, and the kingdom, as usual, de- 
volving upon die senate, Tarquin used all his power and 
arts to set aside the children of the late king, and to get 
himself elected in their stead. For this purpose, upon the 
day appointed for election, he contrived to have them sent 
out of the city ; and in a set speech, in which ho urged his 
friendship for the people, the fortune he had spent among 
them, and his knowledge of thoir government, he offered 
himself for their king. As there was nothing in this /ut- 
rangue that could he contested, it had the desired effect ; 
and the people, with one consent, elected him as their sove- 
reign. 

4. A kingdom thus obtained by intrigue, was, notwith- 
standing, governed with equity. In tho beginning of his 
reign, in order to recompense Ms friends, ho added a hun- 
dred members more to tho senate, which made them, in all, 
three hundred. 

6. But his peaceful endeavours were soon intorruptod 
by the inroads of his restless neighbours, particularly tlio 
Iiatins, over whom ho triumphed, and whom ho forced to 
beg for peace. Ho then turned his arms against the Sa- 
bines, who had risen once more, and had passed tlic river 
Ti'ber ; but attacking them with vigour, Tarquin routed 
their army ; so that many who escaped tlie sword, were 
drowned in attempting to cross over, while their bodies 
and armour, floating down to Romo, brought news of the 
‘^otory, even before the messengers could arrive that were 
sent with the tidings. Those conquests were followed by 
several advantages over the Latins, from whom he took 
many towns, though without gaining any decisive victory. 

6. Tarquin having thus forced his enemies into submis- 
sion, was resolved hot to let his subjects grow corrupt 
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through indolence. Ho therefore undertook and perfected, 
several public ■works for the convenience and embellish- 
meut of the city *. 

7 . In liis time it was, that the augurs came into a great 
increase of reputation. He found it his interest to pro- 
mote tho superstition of the people ; for this ■was, in fact, 
but to increase their obedience. Ton'aquil, his tvife, was 
a great pretender to this art ; but Ac'dus Nse'vins was the 
most celebrated adept- of the kind ever kno^wn in Home. 

8. Upon a certain occasion, Tarqnin being resolved to try 
tire augur’s skiU, asked him, whether ■What he was then 
pondering in his mind could he effected. Naa'vius having 
consulted his auguries, boldly afSimed that it might. 
“ Why then," cries the king, ■with an insnltiDg smile, “ I 
had thought of cutting this whetsone with a razor." 

Cut boldly," replied the augur ; and the king cut it 
through accordingly’. Thenoefor^^vard nothing was un- 
dertaken in Rome without consulting the augurs, and 
obtaining their advice and approbation. 

9. Tarquiu was not content with a kingdom, -ivithout 
having also the ensigns of royalty In imitation of the 
■Lyd'ian kings, he assumed a ero^wn of gold, an ivory throne, 
a sceptre with an eagle on. the top, and robes of pnrple. 
It -was, perhaps, the splendour of these royalties that first 


^ Preparations for huildin^ the Capitol were mado in this reign. The 
city was likewise fortified with stone walla, and the cloacae, or common 
aewers, constructed hy the munificence of this prince. (See Inlrod.) 

* Tarquin, finding the number of horso appointed by Romulus too 
small, so that he was frequently prevented firoin puraulnu a victory -when 
gained, resolved to add some new bodies of knights to tliose of the first 
snatitution ; but in this he was opposed by Nafvius, who affirmed that 
the original number had been fixed by auguries. To bring these augu- 
ries therefore into contempt, Tat'quin made the eimeriment related in 
the text This event, however, though attested by all the writers of 
Roman history, bears evident marks of a fabulous origin. Even Cicero, 

, liimself an augur, says to his brother Qwntua, “ Look with coutempk 
on the razor and flint of the famous Accius ; when we reason ns philoso- 
• phets, we must lay no stress on fables." _ (Cic, 1, i. de Rir.) 

3 These ensigns of royalty wers sent him by the Sabines, as tokens 
of submission. 
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raised the envy of die late king’s sons, who had now, for 
above tliirty-seven years, qiiietly submitted to his govern- 
ment, Ilis design, also of adopting Ser'viua Tuliliusijiis 
son-in-law, for his successor, might have oontrihutotl to 
inflame their resentment, 10, Whatever was the cause of 
their tardy vengeance, they resolved to destroy him ; and 
at last, found means to effect their purpose, hy hiring two 
ruffians, who demanding to speak with the king, pretending 
that they came for justice, struck him dead in lus palace, 
with the blow of an axe. The lictors, however, who waited 
upon the person of the king, seized the murderers as tliey 
were attempting to escape, and put them to death : but 
tlie sons of Ancus, who were the instigators, found safety 
in flight *, 

11. Thus fell Lu'cius Tarquin'ius, sumamed Pris'eus, to 
distinguish him from one of Ills successors of the same 
name. He was eighty years of age, and had roigned 
thirty-eight years 


Questions far JSxammalwn. 

1. Who was IiUciuB Tarquinius Friscust 

2. Wliat occasioned his removal to Rome, nnd what circamstanccs 

attended it? 

3. Was this presage fUl&lled, and by wiiat moons ? . 


t Tliey had before attempted to render the Icing detestable in the eyes 
of his subjwta, by imputing to him the murder of Neevius, who had 
suddenly disappeaied. As this calumny failed of its intended circct, 
they were pardoned by Tarquinj but this clemency by no means 
lessened their inveterate hatred, nor rendered them loss anxious to 
effect his destruction. 

’ The history of tho elder Tarqnin presents insuperable difflculties. 
We are told that his original name was LWcumo, but that, as has been 
mentioned in the Introduction, was the Etrurian designation of a chief 
magistrate . One circamstance, however, is unquestionable, that with 
him began the greatness and the splendour of the Roman city. He 
coinmenimd those vaulted sowers which stiU attract the admiration 
of posterity, ho erected the first circus for the exhibition of public 
spectacles, he planned the Capitol, and commenced, if he did not 
complete, the first city wall. The tradition that he was a Tuscan 

S !e appears to be well founded j hut tho Corinthian origin of Ws 
y IS very improbshle. 
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4. In wliat manner did lie govern 7 

5. Was Tarquin a warlike prince? 

6. How did lie improve his victories 7 

7. By what net did he ensure the obedience of his subjects 7 
fSWhat contributed to increase the reputation of the augurs 7 

0. What part of his conduct is supposed to have raised the envy of 
the lato king's sons 7 ^ 

10. What was the consequence of this envy and resentment 7 

11. What was his age, and how long did he reign 7 


CHAPTER VII. 

FROM THE DEATH OF TABQ1HH1DB FIIISCUS TO THE DEATH OF 
SERVIOS TDEMOS, THE SIXTH KINO OF ROME. — D.C. 176. 

Serviua, the king, who laid the solid base 

On which o'er eartn the vast republic spread. — T homson. 


S. Dlbslmula'tioiii i. the act of putting 
on a fhlao appearance, in order to 
conceal one’s intention oi endca* 
vonr. 

S« Sack'lnff, part, the taking of a tonm 
liy storm, and deilTerlng it up to 
tie plundered li/ the soldieis. 


7. Lustrum, s. a space of live years. 

] 0. Sympathetic, a. having mutual soii- 
satlon. 

11. lUe’gol, a. unlawful. 


1. The report of the murder of Tarquin filled all his 
subjects -with complaint and indignation ; while the citizens 
ran from every quarter to the palace, to learn the truth of 
the account, or to talce vengeance on the assassins. 2. In 
this tumult, Tan'aquil, widow of the late king, considering 
the danger she must incur, in case the conspirators should 
succeed to the crown, and desu'ous of seeing her son-in- 
law his successor, with great art dissembled her sorrow, 
as well as the king’s death. She assured the people, &oia 
one of the windows of the palace, that he was not killed, 
hut only stunned hy the blow ; that he would shortly , 
recover; and that in the meantime he had deputed his 
power to Ser'vius Tul'lius, his son-in-law. Ser'vius accord- 
ingly, as it had been agreed upop between them, issued 
from the palace, adorned with the ensigns of royalty, and, 
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preceded by his lietors, went lo dispatch some affairs that 
related to the public safety ; still pretending that he 1 ook 
all his instructions from the king. This scene of dissimi- 
lation continued for some days, till he had made his party 
good among the nobles ; when, tho death of Tarquin being 
publicly ascertained, Ser'vius came to the crown, solely at 
the senate’s appointment, and without attempting to gain 
the suffrages of the people 

8. Seifyins was the son of a bondwoman, who had been 
taken at tho sacking of a town ’ belonging to the Latins, 
and was born whilst his mother was a slave. While yet an 
infant in his cradle, a lambent ffame ’ is said to have played 
round his head, which Tan'aquil converted into an omen of 
future greatness. 

4. Upon being acknowledged king, he determined to 
make a gre.'it change in the Bomon constitution by admit- 
ting the plebeians to a participation in the civil govern- 
ment. The senate was loo weak to resist the change when 
it was proposed, but it submitted with great reluctance. 

а. Sef'vius divided all the Romans into classes and centu- 
ries, according to their we.ilth iind the amount of taxes 
paid to the state. . The number of centuries in tho first 
class nearly equalled that of all the others ; a great advan- 
tage to the plebeians, for tho lower classes being chiefly 
clients of the patricians, were always inclined lo vole 
according to the prejudices or interests of their patrons. 

б. The dassifleation by centuries was also used for military 
purposes, the heavy armed infantry being selected from 
the richer classes ; the light troops, whose arms and armour 
could be obtained at less expense, were levied among the 
lower centuries. 

I Diony'sius Ilalicarnas'sus tells us, that ba assumed the sovereignty, 
writhout waiting for the suffrages, either of tho senate or people. 

’ Cornic'ulum. (Dion. Hal.) His father is said to have been one Tul'- 
lius, an officer of royal extraction, who was killed in the deWce af 
his country. The name of his mother was Ocrisia. (Ibid.) 

® A dame of Are gliding about without doing any harm. 

Borne, V 
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*!, In Older to asccitain the increase or decay of liis 
subjects, and their fortunes, he instituted another regula- 
tv^, which he called a lustrum. ^By this, all the citizens 
were to assemble in the Cam'pus Mai/tius *, in complete 
aimour, and in then* respective classes, once in dve years, 
and there to give an exact account of their families and 
fortune. 

The ceremonies concluded with a sacrifice called the 
Su-ove-taurilia, so called because a sow (sus) a sheep 
f ovis ) and a buU (taurus ) wore sacrificed to the La' res, or 
tutelary deities of social and domestic life. 



8. Having enjoyed a long reign, spent in settling the 
domestic policy of the state, and also not inattentive to 
foreign concerns, he conceived reasonable hopes of con- 
cluding it with tranquillity and ease He oven had 
thonghts of laying down his power ; and, having formed 
the kingdom into a republic, to retire into obscurity ; but 

^ A large plain at Borne, without the walls of the city, where the 
Homan youth per&med their ezerclaes. Cam'pusis the Latin war for 
field; and this field or plain was called Mai'dua, because it was dedicated 
to Hars, the god of war. 

s Though no mention is made in the text of bis military exploits, he 
performed aoma worthy of record. The Btm'nana, encouraged by hia 
pacific disposition, revolted ; but Sei'viua taking the field, quickly sub- 
dued them anew, aud divided their lands among the ^man dtizena. 
Bor this victory he enjoyed the honouiB,of a splendid triumph. Sdll 
restless, the Jitru'rians revolted a second and a third time, and a second 
and a third time Ser'vius triumphed on their redaction. (Lion, Hal.) 
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SO generous a design was friistraled uro iL could bo put into 


execution. 

9, In the beginning ,of his rcigu, to secure thu IhrssRi' 
by every precaution, ho had married his two daughters tii 
the two grandsons of Torqnin ; and ns he know that tlu' 
women, as well as their intended iiushaiids, were of oppo- 
site dispositions, he resolved to cross their tempers, by 
giving each to him of a contrary turn of mind ; her that 
was meek and gentle, to him that was hold and furious ; 
her that was ungovernable and proud, to him Unit was 
remarkable for a contrary character ; by this he supjioscd 
that each would correct the failings of the other, and that 
the mixture would be productive of concord. 10. The 
event, however, proved otlierwise. Lu'oius, the hnnghty 
son-in-law, soon grew displo.ased with the meolcncas of his 


consort, and placed his whole affections upon his brother’s 
ivife, Tullia, who answered his passion with st/mpalhetie 
ardour. As their wishes were ungovenuiblo, they soon 
resolved to break through every rostralnl tlinl prevented 
their union ; they both undertook to nmnlur their respoo* 
tive consorts j they succeeded, anti wore soon after mar- 
ried together. 11. A first criino over pruclucus a second ; 
from the destruction of their consorts, they proocodud to 
conspiring that of tlie king. They begun by raising fac- 
tions against Mm, alleging his illegal title to the erown, 
and Lu'eius dadming it as his own, as heir to Tm-tpilu, 
At length, when he found the senate ripe for seconding his 
views, he entered the senate-house, adorned with all the 
ensigns of royalty, and, pladng himself upon tlio throne, 
egan to harangue them on the obscurity of the king’s 
birth, and the injustice of Ms title. 12. Wliilo ho was 
yet spe^ng, Serivius entered, attended by a few followers 
and seeing Ms throne thus ruddy invaded, offered to push 
the usurer from Ms seat ; but Targirin being in the vigour 
of youth, threw the old Mug down the steps which led to 
e t one ; some of his adherents, who were instructed for 
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that purpose, followed him, as he was feehly attempting to 
get to the palace, dispatched him by the way, and threw his 
b?dy, all mangled and bleeding, a public spectacle, into 
the street. 13. In the mean time, Tullia, burning with 
impatience for the event, was informed of what her husband 
had done, and, resolving to be among the first who should 
salute him as monarch, ordered her chariot to the senate- 
house. But as her charioteer approached the place where 
the body of the old king, her father, lay exposed and 
bloody, the man, amazed at tho inhuman spectacle, and not 
willing to trample upon it with his horses, offered to turn 
another way ; this serving only to increase the fierceness of 
her anger, she threw the footstool at his head, and ordered 
him to drive over tho body without hesitation *. 

14. This was the end of Ser'vius TuVlius, a prince of 
eminent justice and moderation, after an useful and prospe- 
rous roign of forty-four years 

^ Tho blood of the good old king is said to have dyed the chariot 
wheels, and even the clotlica of the inhuman daughter j IVom that time 
the street where it happened was called vicus scelaraiiu, the wicked or 
accursed street. 

‘ Servius Tullius was universally regarded as the great patron of the 
commonel^, and as the first who gave equal rights to all the citizens. 
The patricians, indignant at being deprived of their monopoly of power, 
rejgarcled him as the enemy of their order, and joined in a conspiracy 
with the younger Tarquin for his destruction. His memory was vene- 
rated by the plebeians ; tradition declared that he had been born on the 
nones of some month, but the name of the particular montli was for- 
gotten ; the people, therefore, commemorated their benefactor on die 
nones of overy month. When the aristocracy, after the expulsion of 
the kings, succeeded in wresting political power from the people, they 
forbade markets to be held on me nones, lost the remembrance of the 
Servian constitution should lead the people to hazard an insurrection 
in order to restore the laws of tha martyr. 

Mention has been made in the Introduction of the very different ac- 
count given of the origin of Servius Tullius by the emperor Claudius in 
a speech to the senate, which he declares that he had derived from 
bltruBcan historians ; his narrative is very curious, and we shall give onr 
readers a brief abstract of it. He says that Servius was by birth an 
Etrurian, that his original name was Maatar'na, that he was a faithful 
follower of Cm'les Viben'na, and accompanied that chieftain in all the 
adventurous campaigns which he undptook at the head of his inde- 
pendent companies. After the death of Ccafies, his army dispensed, and 
a portion of them, under the command of Mastnr'na, came to Home, 
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Questions for Examination. 

1. What effect had the murder of Tarquin on hia auhjeets ? 

2. By what meana was the^uccession assured to Servius Tullius V** 

3. Wl»o was Servius? 

4 . What was the chief ohject of hia reign ? 

5. What was tlie nature of the change made by Servius in the Roman 

oonsdtution ? 

G. Was the classificalaan hy centuries used for civil purposes oqly? 

1 . What otlier important measure did lie adopt ? 

8. Wliat hopes did he entertain in his old age ? 

9 By what means did he hope to secure tranquil possession of the 
throne? 

10 How was it that the event failed to answer his expectations ? 

11. To what farther crimes did this commencemeut lead? 

12. What followed ? 

13. What was the conduct of hie daughter on tliis melancholy occasion ? 

14. What was the character of Servius, and how long did he reign ? 


where they obtained from the reigning sovereign a ^ont of one of the 
hilts for a residence, which they called the Coe'lian, in honour of their 
old commander. JVTostnr'na became verpr popular with the Homans, 
and assumed a Roman name to identity himself the more completely 
with those amongst whom he had chosen to dwell. This, almost the 
only fragment wc have of the Etrurian annals, appears very like true 
history ; and it is partially confirmed by the Homan traditions respect- 
ing Ccn'lcs Viben'na, wliom they describe as the leader of " free compa- 
nies, " like the condotUeri of modern ages, sometimes hiring his bands 
to a state, and occasionally waging war on his own account. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Wl£^M TIIS DEATH OE SERVinS TDliyjS TO THE BANISHMENT 
OE TARtUINIDS SUPERBUS, THE SEVENTH AND lAST KINO 
OF ROME. U. C. 220. 

A nobler spirit warm’d 
Her eons; and roused by grants, nobler still 
It hurtl'd in Brutus ; the proud Tarquins ulias'd, 

'With all their oiimes ; bade radiant eras rise, 

And the long honours of the consul-line. Thosisoh. 


1. Hered'itAiy, descending hy inbo- 
Titance. 

S. IneiU'eicnt, a. tliat dees uat answer 
tlie end proposed* 

G Confls'cate, v. to soizo on pilvato 
property, and convert It to put)Uo 
use, by way of panlsbincnt. 

9 8yViu, s* a earlidn: immbet of wo* 
men, wlio were supposed to liavo 
been endowed with a propUctic 
spirit, and to hnve foretold the re« 
volutions and fates of kingdoms. 

12* Quiarlccom'vlii, literally the fif- 
tcoii men. 

13. Ftiv'oloaa, a.'BllgIit, trifling* 

VSxoia’B«aie,vn^oG\7> 
and/noio, to do); ariminals, of- 
fenoera i^alnst the law. 


14. 9cd^1loua1y, nd. busily, ‘asslduouRly. 
Id* Unanimously, ad, wldi one mind. 
16* livex'orable, a, not to be moved by 
any entreaty. 

10. Aclilev^ed, vt- performod, aecom* 

pushed* 

20. Indol'lble, a* not to be eilkced or 
bloUed out. 

23. Puii^naut, a. severe or piiinfbl. 

Fon^nrd, s* a dagger or ^ort sword. 
26. Inllox'lble, a. not to be bent, or 
moved from a purpose. 

26. Fo'rum, s.. a public placo at Borne, 

wliere lawyers, drc. made tlieir 
speeehos in matters of propeity, 
tn VO eiVnATte^ oaata. 

27 . Etm'rla, <» an extensive country of 

Bomo, now called Tuscany. 


1. Lu'oius Tarquin'ius, afterwards called Super'bua, or 
the Proud, haring placed himself upon the throne, in con- 
sequence of this horrid deed, was resolved to support his 
dignity ■vrith the same violence •with which it was acquired. 
Regardless of the senate or the people’s approbation, he 
seemed to claim the crown by an hereditary right, and 
refused burial to the late king’s body, under pretence of 
his being an usurper, 2. All the good part of mankind, 
however, looked upon his accession with detestation and 
horror: and this act of inefficient cruelty only served to 
confii’m their hatred. 3. Conscious of this, he ordered all 
such as he suspected to hare been attached to Ser'vius, to 
he put to death ; and fearing the natural consequences of 
his tyranny, ho increased the guard round his person. 
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4. His chief policy seems to have been to keep the peo- 
ple alvrays employed either in wars or public works, by 
which means he diverted their attention from his unlawhil 
method of coming to tlie crown. He first marched against 
the Sab'ines, who refused to pay liim obedience ; and he 
soon reduced them to submission. 5. In the meantime, 
many of the discontented patricians abandoning their native 
country, took lefage at Ga'bii, a city of La'tinm, about 
twelve miles from Home, waiting an opportunity to take 
up arms, and drive Tarqnin from his throne. ^To escape 
this danger, Tarquin had recourse to the following stra- 
tagem. fi. He caused his son Sextus to counterfeit deser- 
tion, upon pretence of barbarous usage, and to'seek refuge 
among the inhabitants of the place. There, by artful com- 
plaints and studied lamentations, Sextus so prevailed upoi 
the pity of the people, as to be chosen their governor, and, 
soon after, general of their army. Y. At first, in every 
engagement he appeared successful ; till, at length, finding 
himself entirely possessed of the confidence of tho state, ho 
sent a trusty messenger to Ms father for instructions. Tar- 
quin made no adswer ; hut taking the messenger into tho 
garden, he out down before him the tallest poppies. Soxlua 
readily understood tho meaning of this reply, and found 
means to destroy or remove, one by one, the principal men 
of the city ; taking care to confiscate their olTeots among 
the people. 8. The charms of this dividend kept tiro giddy 
populace blind to their approaching ruin, till they found 
themselves at last without counsellors or head ; and, in tlio 
end, fell under the power of Tarquin, without even strilrino' 
a blow' ° 

9. But, while he was engaged in wars abroad, he took 


' ThU stoy is manifestly a fiction foiniea from tho Greek tradillona 
b^tha Tlirasybu'lns. It is decisively contradicted 

heen'sacrifloed 
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cate not to suffer the people to continue in idleness at 
home. He undertook to huild the Capitol, the foundation 
o^^hich had been laid in a former reign ; and an extraor* 
dinary event contributed to hasten the execution of his 
design. A woman, in strange attire, mode her appearance 
at Borne, and came to the king, offering to sell nine books, 
which she said were of her own composing. 10. Kot 
knowing the abilities of the seller, or that she was, in fact, 
one of the celebrated Sybils, whose prophecies were never 
found to fail, Tarquin refused to hay them. Upon this she 
departed, and hnrning three of her hooks, retmned again, 
demanding the same price for the six remaining. 11. Being 
once more despised as an impostor, she again departed, 
and burning three more, she returned with the remaining 
three, still asking the same price as at firs't. Tarquin, sur- 
prised at the inconsistency of her behaviour, consulted tlie 
augurs, to ho advised what to do. These much blamed 
him for not baying the nine, and commanded him to take 
the three remaining at whaisoever price they were to be 
had. 12. The woman, says the historian, after thus selling 
and delivering the three prophetic vofumes, and advising 
him to have a special attention to what they contained, 
vanished from before him, and was never seen after. A 
trick this, invented probably by Tarquin himself, to impose 
upon the people ; and to find in the Sybil’s leaves what- 
ever the government might require. However this was, he 
chose proper persons to keep them, who, though but two 
at first, were afterwards increased to fifteen, under the 
name of Quindecemoiin. ' The important volumes were put 
into a stone chest, and a vault in the newly designed build- 
ing was thought tl^e properest place to secure them^. 

13. The people having been now for four years together 
employed in building the Capitol, began, at last, to wish 
for something new to engage them ; Tarquin, therefore, to 


> The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Capitoli'uus. 
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satisfy tlieir wishes, proclaimecl war against the Ru'tuli, 
upon & frivolous pretence of their having entertained some 
malefactors, whom he had banished ; and invested thoir 
chief city, Ar'dea, •which lay about sixteen miles from 
Rome. 14. While the army was encamped before this 
place, the king's son, Sextus Tarquin'iue, CoUati‘'nu8, a 
noble Roman, and some others, sitting in a tent drinking 
together, the discourse turned upon wives, each man pre- 
ferring the beauty and virtue of his own. Collati'nu 
offered to decide the dispute by putting it to an immediat* 
trial, whose wife shotdd be found possessed of the greatest 
beauty, and most sedulously employed at that very hour ; 
being heated -with 'wine, the proposal was relished by the 
whole company! and taking horse without delay, they 
posted to Rome, though the night was already pretty far 
advanced. 

16. There they found Lucre'tia, the wife of Collati'nua, 
not like the other women of her age, spending the time in 
ease and luxury, but spinning in the midst of her maids, 
and cheerfully portioning out their tasks. Her modest 
beauty, and tim easy reception she gave her husband and 
his friends, so charmed them all, that they unanimously 
gave her the preference, but kindled, in the breast of 
Sextus Tarquinius, a detestable passion, that nothing but 
possession could satisfy. 

16. For that purpose he went from the camp to visit her 
privately, a few days after, and found the same kind re- 
ception which he had met with before. As his intentions 
were not suspected, Lucre'tia sate -with him at supper, and 
ordered a chamber to be got ready for him. Midnight 
was the time in which this ruffian thought it safest to put 
bis designs in execution. 17. Having found means to con- 
vey himself into her chamber, he approached the bed-side 
with a drawn sword, and rudely laying his hand upon her 
bosom, threatened her with instant 'death if she offered to 
resist his passion. 18. Lucre'Ua, affidghted out of her 

J7 5 
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sleep, and seeing death so near, was yot inexorahh to his 
desire ; hut was told, that if she would not yield he would 
instantly kill her, lay his own slave dead in her bed by her, 
anS* then report that he had there''discovered and killed 
them both. 19. The terror of infamy achieved what the 
fear of death could not obtain ; and the next morning he 
returned to the camp, exulting in his brutal victory. 20. 
In the mean time, Lucre''bia, detesting the light, and re- 
solving not to pardon herself for the crime of another, 
demanded her husband Collaii' nus, and Spu'rius her father, 
to come to her; an indelible disgrace having be£illen the 
family. 21. They instantly obeyed the summons, bringing 
with th,em Valb'tius, a kinsman of her father, and du'nius 
Bru'tus, a reputed idiot, whose father Tarquin had mur- 
dered, and who had aceldentally met the messenger by the 
way. 22. Their arrival only served to increase Luore'tia’s 
foigmni anguish; they found her in a state of the deepest 
desperation, and vainly attempted to giye hoi relief. “ No," 
said she, " never shall I find any thing worth living for in 
tills world, under the loss of virtuo. You see, my Collati'- 
nus, a polluted wretch before you ; one whose person has 
been the spoil of another, but whose affections were never 
estranged from you. Sextus Tarquin'ius, under the pre- 
tended veil of friendship, lias this night violated that 
, honour which death only can restore ; but, if you have the 
hearts of men, remember to avenge my cause, and let pos- 
■ terity know, that she who has lost her virtue, hath only 
death for her best consolation." So saying, she drew a 
Iponiard from, beneath, hec robe, and instantly plunging it 
into b«i bosom, expxed. without a groan. 2S. Struok. witb 
sorrow, pity, and indignation, Spu'rius and Collati.'nus gave 
vent to their grief ; but Bru'tus, drawing the poniard reek- 
ing from Lucre'ria’s wound, and lifting it up towards 
heaven, “ Be witness, ye gods," he cried, " that, from this 
moment, I proclaim myself the avenger of the chaste Lu- 
cie'tia’s cause; from this moment I profess myself the 
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enemy of Tarqnin, and his lustful house ; from henceforth 
iMs life, -while life continues, shall he employed in opposi- 
tion to tyranny, and for the happiness and freedom of my 
much-loved country.”' 24. A new amazement seized the 
hearers : he, whom they had hitherto considered as an idiot, 
now appealing in his real character, the friend of justice 
and of Borne. He told them, that tears and lamentationa 
were unmanly, when vengeance called so loudly ; and, de- 
livering the poniard to the rest, imposed the same oath upon 
them which he himself had just taken. 

25, Ju'nias Brutus was the son of Marcus Ju'nius, 
who was put to death hy Tarquin the Proud, and the 
grandson of Tarquin the elder. Pie had received an ex- 
cellent education from his &ther, and had, from nature, 
strong sense and an inflexihle attachment to virtue; but 
knowing that Tarquin had murdered his father and his 
eldest brother, he counterfeited a fool, in order to osenpe 
the same danger, and thence obtained the surnamo of 
Bru'tus. Tarquin, thinking bus folly real, despised tbo 
roan ; and having possessed himself of his estate, kept him 
as an idiot in his house, merely with a view of making 
sport for his children. 

26. Brutus, however, only waited this opportunity to 
avenge the cause of his family. He ordered Lucre'da’s 
dead body to be brought out to -view, and exposing it in 
the public forum, inflamed the ardour of the citizens by a 
display of the hopid transaction, He enumerated the 
many crimes which had rendered Tarquin odious to his 
subjects ; that ho had poisoned his own brother and wife, 
murdered his la-wfal sovereign, and filled the common 
sewers with the bodies of the nohUity ; that, he was 
treacherous to his best friends, and inhuman to all his 
subjects ; that their prospect in a successor was equally 
gloomy, as his three sons were of as tyrannical a temper 
as himself, of which the eldest had just given them a 
specimen. 

E 6 
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He olitained a decree of the senate, Uiat Tarquin and 
his family should be for ever banished from Rome, and 
it should be capital for any to plead for, or to attempt 
his future return. 27. Thus this monarch, who had now 
reigned twenty-five years, being expelled his kingdom, 
went to take refuge with his family at Ci'ra, a little city 
of Etn/ria. In the mean time, the Roman army made 
a truce with the enemy, and Bru'tus was proclaimed de- 
liverer of the people. 

His statue was erected in a public part of the city, and a,- 
bust preserving the traditional features of his countenance is 
among the antique marbles in the royal museum of Paris. 



Thus ended with Tarquin, after a continuance of two- 
hundred and forty-five years, the regal state of Rome'. 

^ The territories of Rome were, at tliis time, about forty miles long, 
and thirty broad. 
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Queitions for Examination, 

1, What was the conduct of Lucius Tarquinius at tlic commencement 

of his reign ? ^ 

2. Was his claim quietly* acquiesced in ? 

3, What means did he adopt for his security 1 

4. By what means did he divert the jpeople’s attention from the unlaw- 

ful manner in which he acquired tlie crown ! 

6. What happened in the mean time t 

6. To what mean artiOce did he have recourse i 

7. How did Sextus accomplish his father's design 1 

8. What were the effects of this measure t 

9. In what way did he employ his subjects at home during his absence, 

and what extraordinary event occurred t 

10, Did he accept her offer i 

11. Was her second application succesaful, and what followed 1 

13, What became of the Sybil, and what is the general opinion respect- 
ing this transaction! 

13. Upon whatpretence did Torquin proclaim war against the Hutuli ! 

14. What retnarkable event took place at tile siege of Ardca i 

15. What was the consequence of tide intemperate frolic.! 

16. What method did Sextus take to accompliah liis vile design I 

17. How did he proceed f 

18. With what did ho threaten her ! 

10. What was die effect of this threat ! 

20. How did Luccelia support the losa of her honour! 
on summons, and who did they bring with them I 

22. What was the consequenoe of their arrival ! 

effect had this dreadful catastrophe on those present ! 

24. How was this unexpected resolution received ! 

26. Give some account of Brutus. 

20 . For what reason, and by what means, did Brutus endeavour die 
abolition of royalty ! 

97 . What became of Tarquin after his expulsion ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


TEE COMMONWEALTH. 


FBOM THE BANISHMENT OE TAEQUIN TO THE APPOINTMENT 
OE THE DIOTATOa. — U. C. 246 . 


The great rcpulilio see I that glow'd, sublime, 

With the mixt freedom of a thousand states ; 

Uaised on the thrones of kings her cuiule chair. 

And by her fasces awed the subject world. 

See busy millions quickening all tho land, 

With cities ditong’d, and teeming culture high ; 

For Nature then smiled on her free-born sons. 

TnoMsoK. 


Dlcta'tor, «. a Homan magistrate, 
InrsBted with ahaolute autho- 
rity, In times of extraorhlnary 
enicrKonays 

I. Repub'Ucan, a. n Btato of g-overn- 

mentin-whiclithe Bupreme power 
la lodged. In a aeleoc miiaber of 
persons. 

Mon'archy, s. tlie goYemment of & 
single person, called a Icing. 

S. Orate'Ail, a. agreeable. 

C. Intrlg^ei, «. plots, eeeret contri* 
Tauces. 

7. Impelled, o. obliged, driven. 

9. Bepresa', v. to conquer, to auliduo. 

10. Sto'lc, a. destitute of mental feel- 
ing. 

II. Inauneo'tlon, «. a acdltlouB rising. 
Ve'lana, a. the inhabitants of Veil, 

about twelTO miles trom Rome : 
these people were sometimes call- 
ed Vmentea* 


12. Remiss' a. slow, careloBS. 

Cav'aliy, s. horso soUUexs. 

IS. Assa'fl, 0 . to attack. 

18w Bal^y, i. a aurlden issuing from a 
bshleged place to attack tlie be- 
siegers. 

Blocka'de, e. a shutting up a be- 
sieged plaoe, so that none con 
come out or no in. 

22. Hei'UDUB, 0. lilglUy criminal. 

24. Hos'tages, #. porsons given in pledge 
as seouilties for the performance 
of certain conditions. 

29 Abridg'lng, pari, shortening, lesB- 
' entng. 

30. Colleague, c. partner or associate 

in ^e same olQce. 

31. Irk'some, 0 . dlsegroeatde, not easily 

to be borne* 

Coinol'des, v. agrees with, concuis. 
Sto'ble, a, firm, well settled. 
Extenua'tlon, <. mitigation. 


1. The regal power being overthrown, a republican form 
of government was suhstitated in its room. The senate, 
however, reserved hy far the greatest share of the authority 
to themselves, and decorated their own body with all the 
spoils of deposed monarchy. The centuries of the people 
chose from among the senators, insCead of a king, two an- 
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^nnl mngiati'atea, whom they called Consuls *, with power 
equal to that of the regal, and with the same privileges and 
the same ensigns of authority. 

2. Bru'tus, the deliverer of his country, and Collnti'h’Ms 
the husband of Luoie'da, were chosen the first consuls in 
Borne. 

3. But tliis new republic, however, which seemed so 

grateful to the people, had like to have been destroyed in 
its very commencement, A party was formed in favour of 
Tarquin. Some young men of the principal families in the 
state, who had been educated about the king, and had 
shared in aU the luxuries and pleasures of the court, under- 
took to re-establish monarchy. 4. This party secretly 
increased every day ; and what may create surprise, the 
sons of Bru'tus himself, and the Aqui'lii, the nephews of 
Collatj'nus, were among the numhm', &. Tarquin, who 
was informed of these intrigues in his favour, sent ambas- 
sadors from Etru'ria to Borne, under a pretence of reclaim- 
ing the estates of the exiles ; but in reality, with a design 
to give spirit to bis faction *. 6. The conspiracy was dis- 

covered by a slave named Yindicius, who had accident- 
ally hid himself in the room whore tho conspirators used 
to assemble’. Great honours were bestowed on the 
slave who had discovered the danger of the republic, 
he was presented with the freedom of the oity, and a 

1 These were first Qalled_ Praters, next Judiees, end afterwards Con- 
suls, it consafsiufo, from their consuitinp the g^od of the commonwealth. 
They had the royal ornaments, as the golden crown, sceptre, purple 
robes, liciors, and the ivory end curate chairs. Tlie crowns and sceptres 
wore, however, used only on extraordinary days of triumph. See In- 
troduction, 

* Their demand waa agreed to, and a decree passed, that tlie Tarquins 
should be put in possession of their paternal estates. (Livy, 1. ii. o. 3. S, 
— Dion. Hal.) 

® They all bound themselves by eolemn oaths, and by the detestable 
oeremony of (Mnking tho blood of a murdered man, while the body lay 
panting at their feet, to do all in their power to destroy the consuls and 
restore the king, (Flut. in Foplic.) 
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considerable sum of money. One of the most beautiful 
ancient statues that has been preserved, is supposed to 
represent Yindicius overhearing the plot. 



*1, Few situations could have been more terribly affecting 
than that of Bru'tus ; a father placed as a judge upon the 
life and death of his own children, impelled by justice to 
condemn, and by nature to spare them. 8. The young men 
pleaded nothing for themselves ; but, with conscious guilt, 
awaited their sentence in silence and agony. 9. The other 
judges, who were present, felt all the pangs of nature ; Col- 
lati'nus wept, and Yale'rius could not repress his sentiments 
of pity. Bru'tus, alone,' seemed to have lost all the softness 
of humanity ; and, with i aiern countenance, and a tone 
of voice t)iat marked Ids gloomy resolution, demanded of 
his sons, if they could make any defence to the crimes 
with which they had been charged. This demand be 
made three several times ; but receiving no answer, he, 
at length, turned himself to the executioner, “ Now," 
cried he, “ it is your part to perform the rest.” 10. Thus 
saying, he again resumed his seat with an air of deter- 
mined majesty ; nor could all the sentiments of paternal 
pity, the imploring looks of Aa people, nor yet the tears 
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of his sons, who were preparing for execution, alter the 
tenor of his resolution. Bru'tus, unmoved hy any motive 
hut the public good, pronounced upon them tlic scnlcnc^ 
of death, and by his odee was obliged to see it put in 
execution. The prisoners were scourged, and then be- 
headed ; and Bru'tus beheld the cruel spectacle ; but, in 
spite of his stoic firmness, could not stifle the sentiments 
of nature, which he sacrificed to the necessity of his 
office. 

11. Tarquin's htapes of an insurrection in his favour 
being thus overset, he now resolved to force himself upon 
his former throne by foreign assistance. He prevailed 
upon the Veians to assist him, and, with a considerable 
army, advanced towards Borne. 

12. The consuls were not remiss in preparations to 
oppose him. Valo'rius commanded the foot, and u.c. 
Bru'tus being appointed to head tlie cavalry, wont S-tf. 
out to meet him on the Boman border. 13. A'runs, tho 
son of Tarquin, who commanded the cavalry for liis father, 
seeing Bru'tus at a distance, resolved, by one great nltcnipt, 
to decide the fate of the day beforo tho engaging of the 
armies ; when, spurring his horse, he flew to him with fury. 
Bru'tus perceived his approach, and singled out from tho 
ranks, they met with such ungovemod rage, that, eager 
only to assail, and thoughtless of defending, they both fell 
dead upon the field together. 14. A bloody battle ensued, 
with equal slaughter on both sides ; but the Bomans, re- 
maining in possession of the field of batfle, daimod tho 
victory In consequence, Vale'rins returned in triumph 
to Borne. 


15. In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimidated by 
his misfortunes, prevafled upon Porsen'na, one of the k'inga 
of Etruna, to espouse his cause, and in person to under- 
take his quarrel. 16. This prince equally noted for 

ana tliat if aie°]l*4SvirthiTTOe‘n^^ 
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courage and conduct, marched directly to Home, with a 
numerous army, and laid siege to the city ; while the terror 
of his name and arms filled all tanks of the people with 
dismay. The siege was carried on with vigour ; a furious 
attack was made upon the place ; the consuls opposed in 
vain, and were carried off wounded from the field ; while 
the Romans, fiying in great consternation, were pursued 
by the enemy to the bridge, over which both victors and 
vanquished were about to enter tlie city in the confusion. 
17. All now appeared lost, when Hora'tius Co'clcs, who 
had been placed there as centind to defend it, opposed 
himself to the torrent of the enemy, and, assisted only by 
two more for some time sustained the whole fury of the 
assault, tiU. the bridge was broken down behind bim. 
■When bo found the communication thus out off, plunging 
with his arms into the torrent of the Tiber, he swam back 
victorious to his fellow-soldiers, and was received with just 
applause 

18. Still, however, Porsen'na was determined upon 
taking the city 5 and though five hundred of his men were 
slain in a sally of the Romans, he reduced it to the greatest 
straits, and turning the siege into a blockade, resolved to 
take it by famine. 19. The distress of the besieged soon 
began to be insufferable, and all things seemed to threaten 
a ^eedy surrender, when another act of fierce bravery, 
still superior to that which had saved the city before, again 
brought about its safety and fireedom. 

20. Mn'tius, a youth of undaunted courage, was re- 
solved to lid his country of an enmuy, that so continued 
to oppress it; and, for this purpose, disguised in the 

' Hermin'ius and Xat’tias, who retired in salbiy a few moments 
before the bridge was completely demolished. 

s For this heroio act, Hora^tius was crowned on his return; his statue 
was erected In the temple of Yul'can; as much land was given him 
as a plough could surround with a farrow in one day, and a tax was 
voluntarily imposed to make him a piesfnt, in some degree suitable 
to the service he had peiformcd. 
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habit of an Etm'rian peasant, entered the camp of the 
enemy, resolving to die or to kill the king. 21. With 
this resolution he made up to the place where Porsen'na 
was paying his troopsj with a secretary by his side ; bull, 
mistddug the latter for the king, he stabbed him to tlie 
heart, and was immediately apprehended, and brought 
into the royal presence. 22. Upon PorsenWs demand- 
ing who he was, and the cause of so heinous an action, 
Mu'tius, without reserve, informed him of his country and 
his design, and at the some time thrusting his right hand 
into a fire that was burning upon the altar beforo him, 
“ You see,” cried he, “ how little I regard the severest 
“ punishment your cruelty can inflict. A Roman knows, 
“ not only how to act, but how to suffer ; I am not the 
“ only person you have to fear ; three hundred Roman 
“ youths, like me, have conspired your destruction. ; tliero- 
“ fore prepare for their attempts.” 28. Porsen'na, amazed 
at so much intrepidity, hod too noble a mind not to ac- 
knowledge merit, though found in an enemy ; ho, there- 
fore, ordered him to he safely conducted back to Rome, 
and offered the besieged conditions of peace*. 24. These 
were readily accepted on their side, being neither hard 
nor disgraceful, except that twenty hostages wore de- 
manded; ten young men, and as many virgins, of the 
best families in Rome. 25. But oven in this instanco also, 
as if the gentler sex wo.’e resolved to he sharers in die 
desperate valour of the times, Cieflia, one of the hostages, 
escaping from her guards, and pointing out the way to the 
rest of her female companions, swam over the Tiber on 
horseback, amidst showers of darts flom the enemy, and 
presented herself to the consul. 26. This magistrate, 
fearing the consequences of detaining her, sent her back ; 
upon which Porsen'na, not to be outdone in generosity, 
not only gave her liberty, bat permitted her to choose 

* this time he obtsiaed the additional name of Soasvola, or left- 

handed, from his having lost the use of his right hand by tlie fire. . 
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such of the hostages, of the opposite sex, as she should 
think fit to attend her. 27. On her part, she, with aU 
the modesty of a Homan virgin, chose only such as were 
xfnSer fourteen, alleging, that then* tender age was least 
capable of sustaining the rigours of slavery'. 28. The 
year after the departure of Porsen'na, the Sah'inea in- 
vading die Roman tenitories, committed great devasta- 
tions. The war that ensued was long and bloody; but 
at length fhe SaVines were compelled to purchase a 
peace, with corn, money, and the cession, of part of their 
territory. 

29. Tarquin, by means of his son-in-law, Man'lius, once 
more stirred up the Latins to espouse his interest, and 
took the most convenient opportunity when the plebe'ians 
were at variance with the senators concerning the payment 
of their dehts®. These reftised to go to war, unless their 
debts were remitted upon their return : so that the consuls, 
finding their authority insufficient, offered the people to 
elect a temporary magistrate, who should have absolute 
power, not only over all ranks of the state, but even over 
the laws themselves. To this the plebe'ians readily con- 
sented, willing to give up their own power for the sake of 
alridgmg that of their superiors. 30. In consequence of 
this, Lar'tius was created the first dictator of Rome, for so 
was this high office called, being nominated to it by his 

^ Kadonal pride induced the Romans to conceal the fact tliat the 
city was sonrendered to Forsenna ; Tacitus, however, expressly de- 
clares that it was, and Pliny informs us of the severe conditions 
imposed hy the contiaeror ; one of the articles prohibited them from 
using iron except for the purposes of agriculture. Flutaroh, in bis 
Roman Questions, declares that there wee a time when the Romans 
paid a tenth of their produce to dte StcuTiane, but that they were 
freed from the disgracefol tribute by Hercules ; this tradition appears 
to refer to the conquest of the city by Porsenna. 

s Besides this, % his emissaries, he engaged the meaner sort of 
citizens and the slaves in a conspiracy. The former were at an 
appointed time to seize the ramparts, and the latter to murder their 
masters at the same instant. The gates were then to be opened to 
the Tar'enins, who were to enter Rome whQe' it was yet reeldng with 
the hleod of the senators. This conspiracy was dmeovered to the 
consul by two of Tarquin’s principal agents. > 
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colleague in the consulship. 81. Thus the people, who 
could not bear the very name of king, readily submitted to 
a magistrate possessed of much greater power j so much 
do the names of tilings mislead us, and so little is any form 
of government irhsome to the people, when it coincides 
with their prejudices. 


Questions Jhr Examination. 

1. What form of government was substituted for the regal ? 

S. Who were the niat consuls t 

3. Did this now government appear stable at its commencement ? 

4. Was this party formidable, and who were the most remarkable of 

its members? 

5. What share had Tarquin in this conspiracy? 

C. By what means was it discovered? 

7. In what unhappy situation was Brutus placed? 

8. What had the criminals to any in extenuation of their offonces ? 

9. What elTc-ct had this scene on the judges f 

10, Did not paternal aOTectian cause him to relent? 

11, What measures did Tarquiu next pursue ? 

13, What steps wore taken to resist liim ? 

13, What remarkable event attended tlic meeting of the armies? 

14, Did this decide the fate of the day? 

15, Did Tnrquin relinquish his hopes? 

10, In what manner did Forsenna attempt the restoration of Tnrquin ? 

17. By what heroic action was the oi^ saved ? 

18. Did Forsenna persevere in his attempt? 

19. What was the consequence ? 

20. Whut was this act of heroism ? 

21. Did he succeed 1 

22. What followed ? 

23. How did Forsenna act on the occasion ? 

24. Were these conditions accepted? 

25. What remarkable circumstance attended the delivery of tlw 

hostages? 

28. How did the consul act on the occasion ? 

27, Whom did she choose 7 

2k What happened after the departure of Forsenna ? 

29. What measures did Tarquin next resort to ? 

30. What was the consequence ? 

31. What inference may be drawn from tliia 7 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CREATION OF THE EIGTA*TOB, TO THE EEECTION 
OF TUB TBIBENES. H. C. 2S5. 

The senators of Rome are this good belly, 

And you the mutinous members; for, examine 
Their counsels, and their cares ; digest things rightly. 
Touching the weal o’ tlie commati; you shall And, 

No ]}ubhc benaht, which you receive. 

But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you ; 

And no way from yourselves. Siiaksfcarc, 


3. Lon'ity, >. mlldneas, metoy. 

S. EcfSoTioi], A taUing away, a zo- 
volt, 

0. OliUv'ion, ft)r;;fltAilnoa8, a gouaral 
pardon for offisnaes against the 
state. 

8. Or'atory, a, a fine and Foraaaalvs 
manner of apeaklng. 


Ag'gvavatcd, v. hsightenod, ztpie. 
aented as worse than they redly 
were. 

10. AverAod, v. declared posUtvely, 

11. Ob'viona,s. easily dheovered, clear. 
13. Annullmg, part, abolhhiDB, innlz- 

Ini; void, 

Viilid'lty, >. Itace, clToct. 


1. Lak^tius being created dictator’, entered upon his 
office, surrounded witli lictors and all the ensigns of an- 
cient royally; and seated upon a throne in the midst of 
tlie people, ordered tho levies to he made in the manner 
of the kings of Rome. 2. The populace looked with terror 
upou a magistrate whom they liad invested with uncan< 
troUable power, and each went peaceably to range himself 
under his respective standard. 3. Thus going forth to 
oppose the enemy, he, after concluding a truce for a year, 
returned with his army, and, in six months, laid down the 
dictatorship, with the leputataon of having exercised it with 
hlamelesa lenity*. 

^ The power of the dictator wss absolute | he could of his own wi| 
make peace or war, levy forces, lead them forth, disband them, anC 
even dispense with the existing laws at his pleasure, without cone 
suiting the senate. 

* At the expiration of the truee with tlie Latins, Fosthu'mius,_at 
that time dictator, marched against tliem, obtained a complete vie« 
tory over them at the Lake Regil'lus, and concluded an advantageous 
peace. About this time died Tarquin, winch put an end to any farther 
contests for the crown. 
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4. But| though for tliis time the people suhiuitted to ho 
led forth, they yet resolved to free themselves from the 
yoke ; and, though th^ could not get their grievance^ 
redressed, yet they determined to fly from those whom 
they could not move to compassion. The giiovnnoes, 
therefore, continuing, they resolved to quit a city -which 
gave them no shelter, and to forro, a new establishment 
without its limits. They, therefore, under the conduct of 
a pleho'ian, named Siein'ius Bellu'tus, retired to a moun- 
tain, hence called tho Mona Saoer®, within three miles of 
Borne. 

5. Upon the news of this defeciion, the city was filled 
with tumult and consternation : those who wished well to 
the people made every attempt to scale tlie walls, in order 
to join it’. C. The senate was not less agitated than the 
rest j some were for -wolent measures, and repelling force 
by force ; others were of opinion that gentler arts wore to 
he used, and that even a victory over such enemies would 
he worse than a defeat. At length, it was resolved to scud 
a messenger, entreating the people to return homo, and 
declare their gtievanoos, promising at tho some lime, an 
oilivion of all that had passed. 

7. This message not succeeding, Mene'nius Agrip'pa, 
one of the wisest and best of the senators, was of opinion, 
that the demands of the people were to be complied -with. 
It was resolved, therefore, to enter into a treaty, and to 
make them such offers as should induce them to return. 
8. Ten commissioners were deputed. The dignity and po- 
pularity of the ambassadors procured them a very respectful 
reception among the soldiers, and a conference began. They 
employed all their oratory; while Siem'ius and Lu'dua 

* The principal of these efrievanoes was the intolerable severity of, 
credtois, who seized tlieir debtors as slaves, notwithstanding many of ' 
them had fought and bled ibr their country. 

^ Sacred mountain. 

’ The gates had been ahuf by order of the senate, to prevent farther 
defection. 
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Ju'nius, who were speakers for the soldiery, aggravated 
their distresses with all that masculine eloquence, which is 
jjie child of nature. 

9, The conference had now continued for a long time, 
when Mene'nius Agrip'pa, who had been ori^nally a ple- 
be'ian himself, a shrewd man, and who, consequently, knew 
what kind of eloquence was most likely to please the peo- 
ple, addressed them with that celebrated fable which is so 
finely told by Livy*. 10. “ In times of old, when every 
part of the body could think for itself, and each had a 
separate will of his own, they all, with common consent, 
resolved to revolt against the belly. They knew no reason, 
they said, why they sUould toil from morning till,jilght in 
its service, while the belly, in the mean time, lay at his 
ease in the midst of them all, and indolently grew fat upon 
their labours : accordingly, one and aU, they agreed to be- 
friend it no more. The feet vowed they would no longer 
carry the load j the hands vowed they would not feed it 5 
and tlie teeth averred they would not chew its food. Thus 
resolved, they all, for some time, showed their spiijt, 
kept their word j but soon found, that instead of mortify- 
ing the helly by these means, they only undid themselves 5 
they languished for a while, and perceived, when too late, 
that it was owing to the belly, that they had strength, to 
work, or courage to mutiny." 

11. This foble, the application of which is oiuious, had 
an instantaneous effect upon the people. They unani- 
mously cried out, that Agrip'pa should lead them back to 
Home ; and were making preparations to follow him, when 

* Titos Xiv'iuB was born at Pad'aa (the ancient Fatavi’nua) in the 
year of Eone 695. He wrote the Eoman history, from the foundation 
of the ciw to the year 741, in 140 hooks, of which only 36 remain, and 
some of them are stiE imperfect Though Livy was treated with great 
marks of respect hy the emperor Augustus, in whose reign he nourished, 
yet he extolled Fompey so highly, that Augustus used to cell him a 
Pompeian i and thou^ he was hy no means backward in bestowing 
praises on Brutus and Cossius, the enemies of Augustus, yet it did not 
ititemmt their friendship. Livy died at his native city, in the fourth 
year of the reign of Tiberius, aged ^0 years. 
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Lu'cius Ju'niua witliheld them *, alleging that though they 
ought gratefully to aoknowledge the kind offers of the 
senate, yet they had no safeguard against their future re-_ 
sentments; that therefore, it was necessary, for the se- 
curity of the people, to have certain officers created an- 
nually from among themselves, who should have power 
to give redress to su6h of them as should be injured, 
and plead the cause of the community. 12. The people, 
who are generally of opinion with the last speaker ’, 
highly applauded this proposal, with which, however, the 
commissioners had not power to comply ; they, therefore, 
sent to Rome to take the instructions of the senate, 
who, distracted with divisions among tliemselves, and 
harassed by complaints from without, were resolved to 
have pooce, at whatever price it should be obtained 5 ac- 
cordingly, as if with one voice, they consented to the crea- 
tion of these new officers, who were called Trihunes * of the 
People. 

18. The trihunes of the people were' at first five in 
number, though afterwards their body was increased by 
five more. They wore always annually elected by the 
people, and almost always from their body. They at first 
had their seats placed before the doors of the senate 
house, and, when called in, they were to examine every 
decree, annulling it by the word Veto, " I forbid it or 
confirming it by signing the letter T, which gave it 
validity. Id, This new office being thus instituted, all 
things were adjusted both on the one side and the other, 
and the people, after having sacrificed to the gods of the 
mountain, returned hack once more in triumph to Rome. 

* This is a severe satire upon the judgment of the multitude ; in- 
deed, it seems intended to show, that when the passions are ap- 

f iesled to, tlie judgment is not much consultod ; and therefore, that 
itUe rclitince ought to be placed on acts resulting from popular 
acclamation. 

® They were called tribunes, because chosen by the tribes. The 
first tribunes were L. Ju'nius Bru'tits, C. Sicin'ius Bellu'tus, Fublius 
Inciu'iuB, C, Licin'ius, and Bp. Icil'ius Buga. 
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Questions for Examination, 

1. W/iai were tlie first acts of the dictator I 

2. Were his decrees peaceably obeyed i 

S. What were bis cxi>]oits ? ' 

4. Were the discontents of the people entirely appeased ? 

5. How was the news of this defection Tcceivcd I 
< 1 , What was its effect on the senate i 

7. Was this offer accepted? 

8. Ill what manner was this done, and Iioir were they received ? 

9. What was the result of tliis conference t 
JO. Ilepeat this fable. 

31. What effect did this apology produce J 

12. How was this obstacle removed ] 

13. Who were the tcibmtea of the people, and what was their au- 

thority 7 

14. Hid this new regulation answer the desired end t 


CHAPTER XI- 

SECX. I. 

®UOM THE CILEATIOSI OB THE TSIIBXIKBS, TO THE APPOINT- 
MENT Of THE BECBMTiai. U. C. 260. 

Knowy EoniG, that all alone Mnreius did iiglit 
\VJtbin Coj’idj’a gates; wtee he hath won. 

With famey a name to Oaius Marclus ; these 
In honour foUowSy Coriolanus. 

ATelcome to RomQy renownesd Coriolamisl — SuAKSPnAuc. 


2. Fatii'cianBy s, noblerneil. 

AVwlVtiott, $. tbe act of ^estroyitig 
Qi estlngnisliing nny ILlng, bo that 
no part shall remain. 

6. Adja'cent) a. lying ucary aclghboux- 
ing. 

IntiGpId'lty, I. couxogdy bolduess- 
Au'dltorsy ffs hearers. 

G. Bmbez'sisdy a. appropriated to his 
own use. 

An'tluniy t. a maritime city of the 
VdI'soIi in Italyy whldi sustained 
a war gainst tbe Itomans for 200 
yearst and was at last taken by 
Camillus. 

Exile, *• banishment. 

8. Tol'self a people of Xa'tium In 
Italy. 

11. lafrae^tion, r. a breaking. 


19, Eevlesy s. the enlisting of soldiers. 
AlU'ea, 0 . nations umtad in MoniL. 
ship. 

IB, Conjui/ing, part* earnestly entreat* 
ing, or abjuring in the xiaiue of 
God. 

19. s. the highest oidor of 

priests, 

fl. Adjurallon, s. a solemn entreaty. 
22. Em1)assy, r, a message of business 
between princes and states. 

Ma'tron> f. an eldoily lady, or old 
womsiiy a mother. 

83. Tribu.'naly «, the scat of a judge. 

87. Pespotic, 0 . absolnto In power, able 
to do any thing by his own wUl 
oions. 

Ambusoa'do, s, the plooe where 
an enemy la oonceaieA 


1. Dubihg the late separation, all tillage had been en- 
tirely neglected, and a famine was the consequenoe the 
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ensuing season. 2. The senatx> did all that lay iu tlicir 
pow r to remedy the distr^s ; Irut the people, pindhed 
with want, and willing to throw the hlame on any hut 
themselves, ascribed the whole of their distress to the 
avarice of the patricians ; who having purchased all the 
com, as was alleged, intended to indemnify themselves 
for the abolition of debts, by selling it out to great advan- 
tage. 3. But plenty soon after appeased them, for a time. 
A fleet of ships, laden with com, from Sicily, once more 
raised their spirits. 

4. Eht Coriola'nus ‘ incurred their resentment, by in- 
sisting that the com should not he distributed, till the 
grievances of the senate wave removed. For this, the 
tribunes summoned him to a trial before the people. 
5.“ When the appointed day was come, all persona were 
filled with the greatest expectations, and a vast concourse 
from the adjacent country assembled and fllled the fbmm. 
Coriola'nus xnesenled himself before the people, with a 
degree of intrepidity that merited heiter fortune. His 
graceful person, his persuasive eloquence, and tho cries of 
those whom he had saved from the enemy, inclined tho 
auditors to relent. 6. But, being unable to answer what 
was alleged against him to the satisfaction of the people, 
and utterly confounded with a new charge, of having 
embezzled the plunder of Antium, the tribunes immediately 
took the votes, and Coriola'nus was condemned to perpe- 
tual exile, 

7. Tins sentence against their bravest defender stmek 
the senate with sorrow, consternation, and regret. Corio- 
la'ims alone, in the midst of the tumult, seemed an uncon- 
cerned spectator. 8. He returned home, followed by this 
lamentations of the most respectable senators and oitmensj 

^ This ni&ii*s^iianie was originally Ca4ua Mar^oiua. XCe received the 
surname of Coriola'nus as areward for having, by his valour, ooeasioned' 
the taking of Cori'oli, the capital of the Vol'soi. Frevions to the ocour- 
rence mentioned in the text, ho Had been condemned to death .by 'the 
tribunes, but saved by the interference of his friends. 
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to take have of his -wife, his children, and his mother 
Vetu'ria. Thus recommending all to the care of Heaven, 
he left the city, without followers or fortune, to take refuge 
with Tullus At'tius a mail of great power among the 
Volsci, who took him under his protection, and espoused 
his quarrel. 

0. Some pretence was necessary to induce tlie Yolsci to 
break the league which had been made with Rome ; and, 
for this purpose, TuUus sent many of his citizens thither, 
apparently for the purpose of seeing some games at that 
time celebrating ; but gave the senate private information 
that the strangers had dangerous intentions of burning the 
city. 10. This had the desired effect; the senate issued 
an order, that ell strangers, whoever they were, should 
depart from Rome before sun-set. 11. This order Tullus 
represented to his countrymen as an infraction of the 
treaty, and procured an embassy to Rome, complaining of 
the breach, and re-demanding all the territories belonging 
to the Volsci, of which they Lad been violently dispos- 
sessed ; declaring war in case of refusal. This message, 
however, was treated by the senate with contempt. 12. 
War being in consequence declared on both sides, Corio- 
la'nus and Tullus were made generals of the Yolsci, and 
accordingly mvaded the Roman territories ; ravaging and 
laying waste all such lands as belonged to the plebeians, 
but letting' those of the senators remain untouched. 13. 
In the mean time, the leoies went on but slowly at Rome ; 
the twe consuls who were re-elected by the people, seemed 
but lithe ^killed in war, and even feared to encounter a 
general whom they knew to he their superior in the field. 
The allies also showed theix fears, and slowly brought in 
their succours : so that Coriola'nus continued to talce their 

^ Tullus At'tius was a most determined enemy to the Homans, and 
to Coriola'nus in particular, for the share he had in hnmhling the paver 
of tbeVoi'sei. It was probably more from a hope of revenge, bymeans 
of this valiant soldier, than any noble princi^e, that he offered him 
his countenance and protection. 
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towns one after tlie other. 14. Fortune followed him in 
every expedition, and he was now so famous for his victo- 
ries, that the Yolsci left their towns defenceless to foUow 
him into the field. The very soldiers of his colleague’s 
army came over to him, and would acknowledge no other 
general. 15. Thus finding himself unopposed in the field, 
and at the head of a numerous army, he at length invested 
the city of Home itself, fully resolved to besiege it. 16, 
It was then the senate and the people unanimously agreed 
to send deputies to him, with proposals for his restoration, 
in case he would draw oft his army. 17. Coriola'nus re- 
ceived these proposals at the head of his principal oflicers, 
and with the sternness of a general that was to give the law, 
refused their offers *. 

18. Another embassy was now sent, conjuring him 
not to exact from his native dty aught hut what became 
Homans to grant. Coriola'nus, however, naturally severe, 
still persisted in his former demands, and granted them 
only three days for deliberation. 19. In this exigence, 
all that was left to be done, was another deputation still ' 
more solemn than either of the former, composed of the 
•pontiffs, priests, and augurs. These, clothed in their 
habits of ceremony, and with a grave and mournful de- 
portment, issued fi:om the city, and entered the camp of 
the conqueror ; but all in vedn, they found him severe and 
inflexible. 

20. "When the people saw thorn return without success, 
they began to give up the commonwealth as lost. Their 
temples were filled with old men, with women, and chil- 
dren, who, prostrate at the altars, put up their ardent 


. Is shareM-eatabUshmentinEome/’saidhe, " a suffleient satis- 
faction for the aSronts I have received t Can thSre he any safety for me, 
r? « ins or a De'cius is able to arm the populaee against my 

lire ? NO| Home is nn unnatural mothers who has cast off a son tbat was 
useful to her, and zealous for her glory. She shall soon know, by tha 
enects of my resentment, whose cause it is that the gods esponsea** 
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prayers for the preservation of their countr}’’. Nothing 
was to be hoard but anguish and lamentation ; nothing to 
be seen, but sbones of riffright and^istress. 21. At length, 
it was suggested to them, that what could not be effected 
by the intercession of the senate, or the adjuration of the 
priests, might be brought about by the tears of a wife, or 
the commands of a mother. 22. This deputation seemed 
to be approved by all, and even the senate themselves gave 
it the sonotlan of their authority. Vetu'ria, the mother of 
Coriola'’nus, at first hesitated to undertake so pious a work, 
knowing the inflexible temper of her son, and fearing only 
to show bis disobedience in a now point of light, by his 
rejecting the commands of a parent ; however, she at last 
undertook tlie embassy, and set forward from the city, 
accompanied by many of the principal matrons of Rome, 
with Tolnm'nia his wife and his two oliildren. 23. Coiio- 
la'nus, who at a distance disoovered this mournful train of 
females, was resolved to give them a denial, and called his 
officers round him to he witnesses of his resolution ; but, 
when told that his mother and his wife were among the 
number, he instantly came down from his tribunal, to 
meet and embrace them. 24. At first the women’s tears 
and embraces took away the power of words, and the 
rough soldier himself, hardy us he was, could not refrain 
from sharing their distress. Gotiola'nns now seemed muoli 
agitated by contending passions ; while his mother, who 
sow him moved, seconded her words by the moat persua- 
sive eloquence, &at of tears : his wife and childron hung 
around him, entreating for ptotedtion and. pity : while the 
female train, her companions, added their lamentations, and 
deplored their own, and their country’s distress. 25. Corio- 
la'nns, for a moment, was silent, feeling the strong conflict 
between honour and inclination ; at leng^, os if roused 
'.from a dream, he flew to raise his mother, who had follen 
at his feat, crying out, “ O, my motiier, ‘thou hast saved 
Rome, hut lost thy son 1” He accordingly gave orders to 
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draw off tihe army, pretending to the officers, that the city 
was too strong to be taken. 26. ToUus, who had long 
envied CoriOla'nus, was^not reaniss in aggravating the lenity 
of his conduct to his countrymen. Upon their return, 
Coriola'nus is said to have been slain by an insurrection of 
the people, and honourably buried, after a late and ineffec- 
tual repentance *. 

27. Great and many were the public rejoicings at Home, 
npon the retreat of the VoYstiasr wtmy®-, hut they were 
clouded soon after by the intrigues of Spn'nus Cas'sius, 
who, wanting to make himself despotic by means of the 
people, was found guilty of a number of crimes, all tending 
towards altering the constitution ; and was thrown head- 
long from the Taipei'an rock®, hy those very people whose 
interests he had endeavoured to extend. 

Soon after the death of Cas'sius, the Veien'tes made 
incursions almost to the walla of Rome. As the dis- 
contents, respecting the Agra'rian law, and the low state 
of the treasury, rendered tlie senate incapable of effectually 
resisting them, the noble family of the Fa'bii voluntarily 
offered themselves for this service. These, with their 
clients, amounted to above 4000 men. They fortified 


^ The traditions respecting the denth_ of Coriola'nus differed &om 
each otber. I/ivy adopts the account given in the text, Cicei-o says 
that he oommitted auioide rather titfn bear arms ngainat his country, 
but Ea'bius Fictor declares, that he lived to an advanced ago in 
exile, end often lamented the misery of spending his declining years 
amongst enemies and strangers. 

The Yolscian war deprived Rome of her supremacy in Latium, 
which she scarcely recovered during the succeeding century ; to con- 
sole rViemaelves for a loss so morufying to ftieir pride, die Romans 
represented the Volscians as commanded by one of their own fugitive 
generals; and it is probable that Marcius may have held some 
subordinate command in the invading army. 

’ The senate commanded a temple to be erected on the spot where 
the interview between Coriola'nus and bis mother took place, which 
saved Rome : and dedicated it to maternal influence, 

^ Tarpei'an Rock, or Tarpei'us Mons, a hill at Rome, about 80 
feet in perpendicular height, whence the Romans threw down their 
condemned criminals. 
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themselves in a castle, called Crern'era; and, for some 
time, proved themselves able defenders of their country ; 
but, having been enticed into an amhuscade, they were all 
destroyed. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What were the consequences of the late separation I 

2. What measures were taken to remedy these misfortunes, and to 

whom was the hlame of them attributed? 

3. What happened to remove the popular discontent? 

4. What circumstances raised a fresh commotion ? 

6. Did Coriolanus obey the summons ? 

6. What was the issuo of the trial ? 

7. To what sensations did this sentence give rise? 

8. What circumstance attended his departure ? 

9. In what manner did he commence ins revenge ? 

10. Was this information believed ? 

11. What use did TuUus make of this order 1 

12. To whom was the conduct of the war committed ? 

13. Was this invasion vigorously opposed ? 

14. Was Coriolanus uniformly successful ? 

16. What did this good fortune induce him to undertake ? 

18. What measures did the senate adopt on this emergency ? 

17. How were these proposals received? 

18. Were they repeated ? 

10. What was the next step adopted ? 

30. Did the Romans boldly resolve to appose force by force 
21. What new expedient was proposed? 

23. Was this proposal adopted ? 

23. What was the conduct of Coriolonus on the occasion t 

24. Describe this interview. 

2$. What was the result ? 

26. Did the Volscians approve of this measure ? 

27 . Wiiat followed this happy deliverance ? 
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liike rigid VincinnatuB, nobly poor. Thomson. 


1. Ci'ted, V. suinmoned. 

I . Ex'lgence, «. presslngneccBSlty, cri* 

ticdl flUuation. 

8. De'file, «. narrow pass, a kind of 

land, wbere but few men can 
moioh abreast. 

li/gresa, t. passage out of a place. 

9. llem'med, oar/, surrounded! 

II. Constema'uon, excessive fbar. 

17. Entrencli'moiiis, «. fortiileations, 

eompObed uf banka and ditcbes. 

18. Ccfisa'tioii. «i a respite, a stop, an 

interval. 


21 , Xnev'itable. a. not to bo esoanod. 

certain. 

PruPfbTa, t, oSTera made. 
Com'petence, a. a moderate eulfi- 
ciency. 

22. Oatenta^don. a, a boast, outward 

ahow. 

28. BnVIotine urns, a. urns in which 
the Iota were contained which 
were to decide any proposed 
qnestiim. 


1. Tire year following, tho two consuls of the former year, 
ManTius and FaTiius, were died hy the tribunes to appear 
before the people. The Agra'rian law, which, hod been, 
proposed some time before, for equally dividing the lands 
of tho commonwealth among the people, was tlie object 
invariably pursued, and they wore accused of having made 
unjustifiable delays in putting it off. 

2. The Agra'rian law was a grant tho senate could not 
think of making to the people. Tho Consuls, therefore, 
made many delays and excuses ; till at length they were 
once more obliged to have recourse to a dictator*; and 
they fixed upon Clnintus Cincinna' tus, a man who had, for 
some time, given up all views of ambition, and retired to 
his little farm, whore the deputies of the senate found him 
holding the plough, and dressed in the moan attire of a 
labouring hnsbandmau’'. 3. He appeared but little ele- 


tT 1 t*>?. was chosen consul only, in the room of PubtUns 

Vale rmsj who died duiing hie conaulalup. lie was afterwards ap- 
“’“*®**'*’> ™ *l'o war with the E'qui and Vol'soi. 
r t ^ n Cipoinna'tus was caused hy the crimes of his son, 

• * u j "i”** young patricien, with a band of liia nsaociates, 

msutted the plebeian magiatrates and olTered violenoe to their persons, 
ilc was ot course indicted, but allowed to remain at large on giving 
G 5 
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vated -with the addresses of ceremony, and the pompous 
habits they brought him ; and, upon declaring to him the 
senate's pleasure, he testified rather a concern tliat his aid 
should be wanted. He naturally'' preferred the charms of 
a country retii-emeut to the fatiguing splendours of office, 
and only said to Ms wife as they were leading him away, 
“ I fear, my AttiHa, that for this year our Kttle fields must 
remiiin unsown.”. 4. Then taking a tender leave, ho 
departed for the <aty, where both parties were strongly 
infiamed against each other. However, he resolved to side 
‘With neither ; hut, by a strict attention to the interests of 
his country, instead of gaining the confidence of faction, 
to seize the esteem of all. 5. Thus, by threats and well> 
timed submission, he prevailed upon the tribunes to put 
ofil their law for a time, and conducted himself so as to he 
a terror to the multitude whenever they refused to enlist ; 
and their greatest encourager whenever their submission 
deserved it. 6. Having, by these means, restored tliat 
tranquillity to the people, •which he so much loved Mmself, 
he again gave up the splendours of ambition, to enjoy it 
with a greater relish in his little farm. 

7. Cincinna'tus had not long retired from his office, 
U.C. when a fresh exigence of the state once more re- 
295. quired his assistance ; and the iE'qui and the 
Vol'sei, who, although always worsted, were still for re- 
newing the war, made new inroads into the territories of 
Home. 8. Minu'tius, one of file consuls who succeeded 
Cincinna'tus, was sent to oppose them ; but being na- 
turally timid, and rather more afraid of being conquered 
than desirous of victory, his army was driven into a de- 
Jile between two mountains, from which, except through 

heavy security for his appearance on the day of trial. In the inter- 
vening time, Creso and hia compajiions murdered an aged and sick 
plebeian, and justly dreading popular resentment he fled into Tuscany, 
The payment of the heavy bail compelled Cincinna'tus to sell all ius 
property. Cincinna'tus was n violent partisan of the aristocraoy, and 
a, fierce enemy of the rights and privileges of the people. 
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the enemy, there was no egress. ‘9. This, however, the 
^'qui had the precaiition to fortify, by which the Eomau 
army was so hemmed in on -every side, that nothing re- 
mained but submission "to the enemy, fatnine, or imme- 
diate death. 10, :Some knights, who found means of 
getting away privately through the enemy’s camp, were the 
first that -brought the account of this disaster to Eome^ 
11. Nothing could exceed the consternation of all ranks 
of people when informed of 'it : the senate at first thought 
of the other consul ; hut not having sufficient experience 
of his abilities, they unanimously turned their eyes upon 
' Ginoinna’tus, and resolved to make him dictator. 12. Cin- 
cinna'tus, the only person on whom Eome could now place 
her whole dependence, was found, as before, by the mes- 
sengers of the senate, labouring in his field with cheerful 
industry. 13. Ho was at first astonished at the ensigns 
of unbounded power, with which the deputies came to in- 
vest Mm ; but stUl more at tlio approach of the principal 
of the senate, who came out to attend Mm. 14. A dignity 
so unlooked for, however, had no eifect upon tho simplicity 
or integrity of his manners ; and being now possessed of 
absolute power, and, called upon to nominate Ms master of 
the horse, he chose a poor man named Tnrqui'tius, one 
who, like Mmself, despised riches, when they led to dis- 
honour. Thus the saving a great nation was devolved 
upon a husbandman taken irom the plough, and an obscure 
sentinel found oipong the dregs of the army*. 16. Upon 
entering the city, the dictator put on a serene look, and 
entreated all those who were able to bear arms, to repair 
before sun-set to the Cam'pus MaiftiuB (the place where 
the levies were made), with necessary arms, and provisions 
for five days. 10. He put himself at tlie head of these, 

* Though Tarqm^tiug was poor, and served as a private sentinel, he 
was a patrician by birth, ^ and of uncommon valour. Cincinna'tua, 
therefore, did justice to his merit, and notwithstanding Ha poverty, 
raised him to that high station. * 


03 
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and, marching all night -with great expedition, arrived 
early the next day -within sight of the enemy. Upon his 
approach, he ordered his soldiers to raise a loud shout, to 
apprise the consul’s army of the 'relief that -was at hand. 
17. The -were not a little amazed when they saw 

themselves between two eneiaies ; but still more -when they 
perceived Cincinna'tus making the strongest entrenclments 
beyond them, to prevent their escape, and enclosing them 
as they had enclosed the consul. 18, To prevent this, a 
furions combat ensued ; hut the ^'qui being attacked on 
botlt sides, and unable longer to resist or fly, begged a 
cessation of arms. 19. They offered the dictator Hs own 
terms ; he gave them their lives, and obliged them, in token 
of servitude, to pass under the yoke, which was two spears 
set upright, and another across, in the form, of a gallows, 
beneath which the vanquished were to march. Their cap- 
tains and generals he made prisoners of war, being re- 
served to adorn his triumph. 20, As for tlie plunder of 
the enemy's camp, that lie gave entirely up to liis own 
soldiers, without reserving any part for himself, or permit- 
ting those of the delivered army to have a share. 21. Thus 
having rescued a Homan army from inevitahle destruction, 
having defeated a powerful enemy, having taken and forti- 
fied their city, and still more, having refused any part of the 
spoil, he resigned his dictatorship, after having enjoyed it 
but fourteen days. The senate would have enriched him, 
but be deeUned' their proffers, choosing to retire once more 
to his farm, and his cottage, content with competence and 
fame^. 

22. Sut this repose from foreign invasion did not lessen 
the tumults of the city -within. The clamours for the 
Agra'rian law srill continued, and still more fiercely, when 
Sie'eius Uenta'tus, a plebe'ian advanced in years, but of 
an admirable person and military deportment, came for- 

^ About this time the number of the tribunes was increased from 
five to ten. 
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ward to enumerate his hardships and his merits. This 
old soldier made no scruple of extolling the various 
achievements of his youth ; indeed, his merits more than 
supported his ostentation. 23. He had served his country 
in the wars forty years ; he had been an ofScer thirty, first 
a centurion, and then a tribune ; he had fought one hun- 
dred and twenty battles, in which, by the force of his single 
arm, he had saved a multitude of lives ; he had gained 
fourteen civic *, three mural and eight golden crowns ; 
besides eighty-three chains, sixty bracelets, eighteen gilt 
spears, and twenty-three horse-trappings, whereof nine 
were for killing the enemy in single combat ; moreover, he 
had received forty-five wounds in front, and none behind. 
24. Those were his honours ; yet, notwithstanding all 
these, ha had never received any share of those lands 
which were won from the enemy, but continued to drag 
on a life of poverty and contempt, while others were pos- 
sessed of those very territories which his valour had won, 
without any merit to deserve them, or ever having con- 
tributed to the conquest *. 25. A case of so much hard- 
ship had a strong efiect upon the multitude j tliey unani- 
mously demanded that the law might be passed, and that 
such merit should not go unrewarded. It was in vain that 
some of the senators rose np to speak against it, their 
voices wore drowned by the cries of the people. 26, When 
reason, therefore, could no longer he heard, passion, as 
usual, succeeded ; and the young patricians, running fu- 
riously into the throng, broke the balloting urnSf and dis- 
persed the multitude that offered to oppose them. 27. 


» A civic crown among the Romans, was made of oaken leaves, and 
given to those who had saved the life of a citizen. 

» A murni crown was an honorary reward, given by the ancient 
, the soldiers who first scaled the walls of an enemy’s city. 

These military toys," said he, “ are the only rowarda I have 
111 tlieito received. Nolands, no share of the" conquered countries.’ 
Usurpers, without any title but that of a patrioian extraction, possesa 
them. 18 this to be endured? Shall they alone poBsese the fruits of 
our conquests ? The purchase of our blood I" 
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For this they wore some time after fined by the tribunes ; 
but were afterwards reimbursed tho amount of their fines 
by llie voluntary contrlbatious of the senate. 

This illegal violence prevented the enactment of the pro- 
posed law, and greatly increased the animosity between the 
patricians and plebeians. 


Questions for Examination. 

] . On whatsocusation were Manlina and Fatias cited to appear before 
the people 2 

S. What measures did tho consuls adopt t 

Where, and in what employment, was Cincinnatus found ? 

S. What ofTc'ct had this new dignity on Cincinnatus ? 

4, Ilow'did he conduct lumself? 

5. Were his measures successful? 

G. Did Cincinnatus continue in oillce ? 

7. Was he permitted to continue in retirement ? 

11. What was the exigence that required his return to office ? 

1). What prevented the Unmans from forcing their way through ? 

10. WIic brougiit tile news of this disaster to Home? 

1 1. How was tills news received at Home ? 

Whom did they resolve to appoint dictator t ■ 

IS. How was Cincinnatus now employed when the messengers arrived? 

13. What was his heliavtour on the oceasiuii? 

14. How was he aifccted by this exaltation ? 

15. What were his first measures? 

1C. WhatfoUowod? 

17- How were tlie enemy aifccted by his approach ? 

18. What was tlie consequence ? 

10. What were the terms of peace ? 

50. What became of the plunder ? 

51. What were ids rewards for this important service ? 

S3. Was domestic tranquillity the consequence of foreign conquest? 
S3. What were these achievements? 

34. How was ha rewarded ’ 

SS. What was the consequence of his appeal to the people ? 

26. Did the people obtain their demand ? 

37. How was tins outrage punished? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

, SECT. 1. 

CRQI^THE CKEATIO^ OF THE BECEMVIBlj TO TUE EXTINCTION 
OP THAT OFFICE. O.C. 302. 


Slie*a gone j for ever gone ! The king of terrorg 
Xaya his rude hands upon her lovely limbs, 

And blasts her beauty with his icy .breatli. Dennis. 


l. Flmytuating, part, ehanfflng, waver- 
ing. 

Aoapl'ra, v» to tireatiio. 

Ai'bitta^, a, tytaunle, doapotio, 
without regard to any law. 

4. Uepop'ulaLed, u unpeopled, laid 
waste. 

0, Decem'viri, s. (ftom the Eatln words 
deeem, ton, aend vM, men,) ten ' 
magistratea, olioaen annually at ; 
Borne, to govern the comman- > 
wealth, and to make laws. 


12. Bapa^olty, «• eovatousness, extor- 
tion. 

IS. Froserlp'tton, a. conflaeatlon of 
goods, a doom to death. 

1 7. Bepo'sodtU. removed jTroin ontce. 

23. Achll'Ioa, «. (pro. AkWlea), tho sou 
of Fe'leus, king of Tliroco, a Cro- 
elan heio, who signalized himself 
AtthDsiesotyfTiioy andwaakiUod 
by Paris with an airuw. 

20. BetoaPablo, o. liatcfUl* odious. 


1 . The commonwealth of Eomc had now, for nearly sixty 
years, heen^uctualin^ between the contending orders that 
composed it, till at length each side, as if weary, was wil~ 
ling to respire awhile from the mutual exertions of its 
claims. The citizens, of every rank, began to complain 
of the arbitrary decisions of their magistrates, and wished 
to 'be guided by a written body of laws, which, being 
known, might prevent wrongs, as well as punish tliem. 

2. In this both the senate and the people concurred, as 
hoping'that such laws would put an end to the commotions 
that so long had harassed the state. 3. It was thereupon 
agreed that ambassadors should be sent to the Gheek cities 
in Italy, and to Athens, to bring home such laws from 
thence, as, by experience, had been found most equitable 
and useful. For this purpose three senators, Posthu'muB, 
Sulpi'oius, and Man''lius, were fixed upon, and galleys 
assigned to convoy them, agreeably to the majesty ■ of the 
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Romati people. 4. While they were upon this commission 
abroad, a dreadful plague depopulated the city at home, 
and supplied (die interval of their absence with other 
anxiety than that of wishes for their return. 5. In about 
a year the plague ceased, and the ambassadors returned, 
bringing home a body of laws, collected from the most 
civilized states of Greece and Italy, which, being after- 
wards formed into ten tables, and two more being added, 
made that celebrated code called the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables 

6. The ambassadors were no sooner letmned, than the 
tribunes required that a body of men should be cboseii to 
digest their new laws into proper form, and to give weight 
to the execution of them. 7. After long debate, whether 
this choice should not he made from the people, as well as 
the patricians, it was at last agreed that ten of the principal 
senators should be elected, whose power continuing for a 
year, should he equal to that of kings and consuls, and that 
without any appeal. 8. Thus the whole constitution of 
the slate at once took a new form, and a dreadful experi- 
ment was about to be tried of governing one nation by 
laws formed from the manners and customs of another. 

9. These Decemviri being now invested with absolute 
power, agreed to take the reins of government by turns, 
each to administer justice for a day. 10. For the first 
year, they wrought with extreme application : and their 
work being finished, it was expected that tliey would he 
content to give up their office ; but, having known the 
charms of power, they were unwilling to resign ; they pre- 
tended that some laws were yet wanting to complete their 
design, and entreated the senate for a continuance in office ; 
which request was leadQy granted. 

11.' But they soon threw off the mask of moderation, 

* These lows were ei^raven on brass, and hung up in the most 
conspicuous port of the rorrnn. 
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and regardless of the approbation of the senate or the peo- 
ple, resolved to continue, against all order, in the doccinvi- 
rate. 12. A conduct so tyrannical produced discontents, 
and these were as sure' to produce fresh acts of tyranny. 
The city was become almost a desert, witli respect to all 
who had any thing to lose, and the rapacity of the decem- 
virs was then only discontinued when they wanted fresh 
subjects to exercise it upon. 13. In this state of slavery, 
proscription, and mutual distrust, not one citizen was found 
to strike for his country's freedom ; these tyrants continued 
to rule without control, being constantly guarded, not by 
the lictors alone, hut by a numerous crowd of dependents, 
clients, and even patricians, whom their vices had confede- 
rated round them. 

14. In this gloomy situation of the state, the JE'qiii and 
Vol'sci, those constant enemies of the Romans, renewed 
their incursions, and, resolving to profit by -the intestine 
divisions of the people, advanced witlun about ton miles of 
Rome. 

15. The decemviri being in possession of all the military 
as well as of the civil power, divided their army into three 
parts ; whereof one continued with Ap'pius in the city, to 
keep it in awe ; the other two were commanded by his 
coUeagues, and were led, one gainst the iE'qui, and the 
ether against the VoTsci. 16. The Roman soldiers had 
now adopted a method of punishing the generals whom 
they disliked, by suffering themselves to be vanquished in 
the field. They put it in practice upon this occasion, and 
shamefully abandoned their camp upon the approach of 
the enemy. 17. Never was victorious news more joyfully 
received at Rome, than the tidings of this defeat ; the 
generals, as is always the case, were blamed for the treachery 
of their men ; some demanded that they should be deposed, 
others cned out for a dictator to lead the troops to con- 
quest. 18. Among the rest, old Sie'eius Denta'tus, the tri- 
bune, spoke his sentiments with hia usual openness ; and, 
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treating the generals with contempt, pointed out the faults 
of their discipline in the camp, and their conduct in the 
field. 10. Ap'pmSj iii the mean time, -was not remiss in 
observing the disposition of the people. Denta'tus in par- 
ticular was marked out for vengeance ; and, under pretence 
of doing him particular honour, he was appointed legate, 
and put at the head of the supplies which were sent from 
Borne, to reinforce the army. 20. The office of legate 
was held sacred among the Homans, as in it was united the 
authority of a general, witli the reverence due to the pdest'- 
hood. 21. Denta'tus, no way suspecting ’the design, went 
to the camp with alacrity, ’where he was received with all 
the external marks 'of respect. Hut the generals soon 
found means of indulging their desire of revenge. 22. He 
was appointed at the head of a hundred men to go and 
examine a more commodious place for encampment, as he 
had very candidly assured the commanders, that their pre- 
sent situation was wrong. 23. The soldiers, however, 
who were given as his attendants, were assassins ; wretches 
who had long been ministers of the vengeance of the de- 
cemviri, and who now engaged to murder him, though 
with all those apprehensions which his reputation (for he 
was called the Homan Achilles) might he supposed to 
inspire. 24. 'With these designs they led him into the 
hollow bosom of a retired mountain, where they began to 
set upon him behind. 25. Denta'tus too late perceived 
the treachery of the decemviri, and 'was resolved to sell his 
life as dearly as 'he could ; he therefore set his bade against 
a rock, and defended himself against those who pressed 
most closely. Though now grown old, be had still the 
remains of his former valour, and, with his own hand, 
killed no less than fifteen of the ossailaxlts, and wounded 
thirty. 26. The assassins now, fiiercfore, terrified at his 
amazing bravery, showered their javelins upon him at a 
distance, all which he received in his shield with, undaunted 
resolulion. 27. The combat, though so unequal, in num- 
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bors, was managed for some time widi doulilful siiet-oss, 
till at length his assailants bethought tliomselves of ascend-. 
ing the rock, against jvhioh he stood, and pouring down 
stones upon him from above. 28. This succeeded : the 
old soldier fell beneath their united efforts ; after having 
shown, by his death, that he owed to his fortitude, and not 
his fortune, that he had come off so many times victorious. 
29. The decemviri pretended to join in the general sorrow 
for so brave a man, and decreed him a funeral with the 
first military honours 5 but their pretended grief, compared 
with their known hatred, only rendered them still more 
detestable to the people*. 


Questions for Examination, 

1 . Of wliat did the Roman citizens complain, and what did they wish t 

2 . Was this assented to hy the notion nt largo t 

3. What means were adopted for tliis purpose ? 

4. Whul happened during their absence f 

6. How iong did this calamity last? 

e. What steps were taken, on the return of the ambiissadors ? 

7 . Who were chosen for this purpose ? 

0. Was this proceeding an important one ? 

9. In what manner did the deoemriri govern ? 

10 . IIow did they discharge the duties of their olfico ? 

11. Did they condnuG in the conscientious discharge of their dtltic.sf 

12. What was the consequence of this conduct? 

13. Was no patriot to ho found bold enough to ho a champion in his 

country’s cause ? 

14. What added to the miseries of the Romans? 

38. What steps were taken to oppose them? 

10. What was the conduct of tlie Roman soldiers on this occasion ? 

17 . How was this news received at Rome ? 

18. Who appeared most aonspicuous on this occasion 7 

19. How was this honest sincerity received ? 


t Previous to tills, and soon after his arrival at tlie oamp, an 
attempt had been made to cut him oS*, which failed, from his superior 
bravery and military skill. The consul RomiVius, being about to 
engage the enemy in the plain, gave it in charge to Renta'tus to 
attack their camp, situate on an almost inaccessible rock, but allotted 
him a tbree utterly inadequate to tiic attempt. Deiita'tus remon- 
strated, but at length obeyed, and, contrary to general expectation, 
took the camp, and, Ihlling on the rear of the main army, contributed 
greatly to the victory. Tor this bass attempt llomil'ins and Yetu'riua 
were dned by the senate. (Liv. 1, iii. c, 31.) 
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20. lY^as tliG office of legate a respectable one t 

21. bid Dcntatus suspect treachery! 

22. What plan of revenge was adopted 7 

23. What was the character of his attendants? 

24. How did they commence their base design 1 

25. Was Dentatua aware of their treachery, and what resistance did he 

make? 

20. Did the assassins boldly engage the hero 7 
27. What new method of attack did they attempt ? 

20. Was tills plan successful 7 

20, What was the conduct of the decemviri on this occasion 7 


SECTION II. 


That chastity of look which seems to hang 
A veil of purest light o’er all tier beauties. 

And, by forbidding, most inflames desires 1 Youno, 


1. Atro'cinus, a. horrid, wfelced. 

4. Ccntu'rion, >. an oincei who eom- 

nionded a hundred men. 

5, Inirili'ge, «. to vtolato, to breoh. 
Enaritor, a. the fiamor or paieor of 

II law. 

10. Cred'lble, a. worthy of belief. 

11, Fa'temhy, e. the rolatlonehip of a 

Hither. 

H. Sedl'tlon, f. tumult, commotion. 


18. Hoto'rions, a. publicly known. 

22. Acqniee'ce, «, toeubmlt to, to yield. 

29. PretUspo'sed, part, disposed before. 

30. Quell, II. to subdue, to put down. 

31. Incen'sed, ad. enrapod. 

33. Ignomln'lously, ad. with marks of 
contempt, dlsgracelhlly, 
Ultl'mately, ad. In the end. 
Catas'trophe, «. event, fntol conclu- 
sion 


1. But a transaction stOl more atrocious than the former, 
served to inspire the citizens with a resolution to break all 
measures of obedience, so as at last to restore freedom 
2. Ap'pius*, sitting one daj on his tribunal to dispense 
justice, saw a maiden of exquisite beauty, aged about fif- 


k The decemviri hnd, by thin time, so strengthened themselves, as 
they supposed, by filling all the offices of state with their creatures, 
and by mutually aappordag each other, that they ventured to throw 
off the mask, and announce their intention of perpetuating themselves 
in the government Accordingly each decemviri appeared in the' 
Forum, preceded by twelve lictors bearing the fasces and securis, a 
sure prognostic of tyranny and injustice. (Liv, iii. o. 88.) 

9 The pranaman of Appius was peculiar to the family of Claudius 
Claudia), and derived from.dtta, a name among the Sabines. It 
was also used adjecdvely ; thus, .lippla Via, the way leading to Capua, 
first paved by Appius Claudius; also. Aqua Appia, the first, water 
brou^t to Rome in an aqueduct constructed by him. (Liv. ix. 29,i 
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teen, passing to one of the public schools, attended a 
matron, her nurse. The charms of the damsel, heightened 
by all the innocence of virgin modesty, caught his atten- 
tion, and fired his heai-t." The day following, as she passed, 
he found her still more beautiful, and his breast still more 
inflamed. S. He now therefore resolved to obtain the 
gratification of his passion, whatever should be the conse- 
quence, and found means to inform himself of the maiden’s 
name and family. 4. Her name was Virgin'ia ; she was 
the daughter of Virgin'ius, a centurvm, then with the army 
in the field, and had been oontraeted to Icil'ius, formerly a 
tribune of the people, who had agreed to marry her at the 
end of the present campaign. 

5. Ap'pius, at first, resolved to break off this match« 
and to espouse her himself; but the laws of the Twelve 
Tables had forbidden the patricians to intermarry witli the 
plebeians, and he could not infringe these, ns he was the 
enactor of them '. 6. Notlung, therefore, remained but n 
criminal enjoyment, which, as he was long used to tho in- 
dulgence of his passions, he resolved to obtain. 7. After 
having vainly tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurse, ho 
had recourse to another expedient, still more wicked. He 
fixed upon one Clau'dius, who had long been the minister 
of his pleasures, to assert that the beautiful maid was his 
slave, and to refer the cause to Ap'pius’s tribunal for de- 
cision. 8. Clau'dius behaved exactly according to his in- 
struction; for, taking with him a band of ruffians like 
himself, he entered into the public school, where "Virginia 
was found among her female companions, and seizing upon 
her under pretence that she was the daughter of one of his 
slaves, was dragging her away, when he was prevented by 
the people, drawn together by her cries. 9. At length, 
after the first heat of opposition was over, he led the 

’ Besides tliis, he was abeady married ; and tliough divorces were 
allowed by the law, yet no instance of the kind had yet occurred. 
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weeping virgin to the tribunal of Ap'pius, and there plau- 
sibly exposed bis pretensions. lO. Claudius asserted that 
she was born in his house, of a female slave, who sold her 
to the wife of Virgin'ius, who had been childless. That he 
had credible evidences to prove the truth of what ho had 
advanced ; hut that, until tlrey could come together, it was 
but reasonable the slave should be delivered into liis cus- 
tody, he being her proper master. 11. Ap'pius pretended 
to bo struck with the justice of Ms claim ; he observed, 
that if the reputed father himself wore present, he might 
indeed he willing to delay the delivery of the maid, but 
that it was not lawful for him, in the present case, to detain 
her from her master. He, therefore, adjudged her to 
Ciau'dius, as his slave, to be kept by Hm till Virgin'ius 
should arrive, and be able to prove bis pniemit’^. 12. This 
sentence was received with loud clamours and reproaches 
by tho multitude, partioulorly by the women, who came 
round the innocent Virgiu'io, desirous to protect her from 
the judge’s fury ; while Icil'ius, her lover, boldly opposed 
the decree, and obliged Ciau'dius to take refuge under the 
tribunal of the decemvir. 13. All things now threatened 
on open insurreetion, when Ap'pius, fearing the event, 
thought proper to suspend his judgment, under pretence 
of waiting the arrival of Vir^n'ius, who was then about 
eleven mUes firoin Home, with the army. 14 • The day 
following was fixed for the trial. In the mean lime Ap'- 
pius privately sent letters to the general to confine Vir- 
gin'iua, as his arrival in town might only serve to kindle 
sedition among the people. Ifi. These letters however, 
being intercepted by the centurion's fitiaidB, they sent him 


_ ’ The messengers sent by the friends of Virgin'ins were more expe- 
ditious than tliose of Ap'pius , and \^r^n4u8, setting out for Rome, 
immediately on hearing of his daughter's danger, was wtunate enough 
to escape two parties which were sent, one from the city, and the other 
from the camp to arrest him. (Ciod. Sic. 1, xii. c, 80, 89 ; Livy, 1, iii 
o. 44. 49.) 
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a full ^ design laid against hia liberty and tho 

honour oi liis only daughter. 16. Virgin'ius, upon this, 
pretending the death of a near relation, got permission to 
leave the camp, and hastened to Borne, inspired with indig- 
nation and revenge. lY. Accordingly, the next day, to the 
astonishment of Ap'pius, he appeared before the tribunal, 
leading his weeping daughter by tlie hand, both of them 
habited iii deep mourning. 18. Clau'dius, tho accusor, 
began by making bis demand. Virgin'ius next spoke in 
turn ; he represented, that his" wife married young ; bad 
early borne a child ; had been seen pregnant by numbers. 
That, if he had had intentions of adopting a supposititious 
child, he should have fixed upon a boy rather than a girl ; 
that it was notorious to all, that his wife had herself suckled 
this daughter; and that it was surprising snob a claim 
should be made after fifteen years’ silence; and not till 
Virginia was hooorae marriageable, and acknowledged to 
be exquisitely beautiful. 19. While the father spoke this 
with a stem air, the eyes of all wore turned on Virgin'ia, 
who stood trembling with looks of persuasivo eloquence 
and excessive grief, which added weight to hia remon- 
strances, and excited compastion. 20. The people, satis- 
fied of the cruelty of his case, raised an outcry, expressive 
of their indignation. 21. Ap'pius, fearing that what had 
been said might have a dangerous effect upon tho multi- 
tude, and under a pretence of being sufficiently instructed 
in the merits of the cause, with rage interrupted him. 
“ Yes,” said he, “ my conscience obliges me to declare, 
that I, myself, am a witness to the truth of the deposition 
of Clau'dius. Most of this assembly know that I was left 
guardian to him. I was early apprised that he Ijad.a right 
to this young-slave ; hut public affairs, and the ^ssensions 
of the people, have prevented my doing him justice. How- 
ever, it is I not now too late; and by the power vested in 
me for the general good, I adjudge Virginia to be the pra* 
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perty of Clau'dius, the plaintiff. Go, tliel there plau- 
diaperse the multitude, and make room for the master to 
repossess himself of his slave.” 22. Tlie liotors, in obe- 
dience to his command, drove off die throng that pressed 
round the tribunal j they seized upon Virgin'ia, and were 
delivering her up into the hands of Clau'dius : the multi- 
tude wero terrided, and withdrew; and Virgin'ius, who 
found that all was over, seemed to acquiesce in the sen- 
tence. 23. He, however, mildly entreated of Ap'pius to 
he permitted to take a last farewell of a child whom he had 
at least considered as his own, and, so satisfied, he would 
return to his duty with fresh alacrity. 24. Ap'pius granted 
the favour, upon condition that their endearments should 
pass in his presence. But Virgin'ius was then meditating 
a dreadful resolution. 25. The crowd made way, and Vir- 
gin'ius, with the moat poignant anguish, taking his almost 
expiring daughter in his arms, for awhile supported her 
head upon his hreast, and wiped away the tears that 
trickled down her cheeks, 26. lie most tenderly em- 
braced her, and drawing her insensibly to some shops which 
were on the side of the forum, snatched up a butcher’s 
knife ; “ My dearest lost child,” cried Virgin'ius, *' thus, 
thus alone is it in my power to preserve your honour and 
your freedom !” So saying, he plunged the weapon into her 
heart. Then drawing it out, reeking with her blood, ho 
held it up to Ap'pius : “ Tyrant,” cried he, “ by this blood 
I devote thy head to the infernal gods 1” 27. Thus saying, 
and covered with his daughter’s blood, the knife remaining 
in his band, threatening destruction to whomsoever should 
oppose him, he ran through the city, wildly calling upon 
the people^ to strike for freedom. By the favour of the 
mnltitude be then mounted bis horse, and rode directly to 
the camp. 

28. He no sooner arrived, followed by a number of his 
friends, than he informed the army of all that had been 
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a full *®],^u’’liolding the bloody knife in his hand. lie 
asked tlieir pardon and the pardon of the gods, for having 
conuniltod so rash an acition, but ascribed it to the dread- 
ful necessity of the times. 29. The army, already predis- 
posed to revolt by the murder of Denta'tns, and other acts 
of tyranny and oppression, immediately with shouts echoed 
their approbation, and decamping, left the generals behind, 
to take their station once more upon mount Aven'tine, 
whither they had retired about forty years before '. The 
other army, which had been to oppose the Sa'bines, felt 
a like resentment, and came over in large parties to join 
them. ■ 

30. Ap'pius, in the mean time, did all he could to quell 
the disturbances in the city ; hut finding the tumult in- 
capable of control, and perceiving that his mortal ene- 
mies, Vale'rius and Hora'tins, were the moat active in 
opposition, at first attempted to find safety by flight ; 
nevertheless, being encouraged by Op''piu8, who was one 
of his colleagues, ho ventured to assemble the senate, and 
urged the punishment of all deserters. 31. The sen.ate, 
however, was far from giving hina the relief he sought 
for ; they foresaw the dangers and miseries that threatened 
the state, in case of opposing the incensed army; they 
therefore dispatched messengers to them, offering to re- 
store their former mode of government. 32. To this pro- 
posal, all the people joyfully assented, and the army gladly 
obeying, now returned to the city, if not with the ensigns, 
at least with the pleasure of a triumphant entry. 33. Ap'- 
pius and Op'pius both died by their own hands in pri- 

1 Three commissioners were sent by the senate to ask, why they 
had lett the camp, and what wee their intent in possessing them- 
selves of Mount Aventine 1 No satisfiiotory answer being returned, 
the commissioners departed, and the army proceeded to elect ten 
commtmders, whom they denominated Military Tribunes. Virginias 
was ofiered the cliief command, which he declined! wishing rather to 
continue in a private station, dll he had avenged his daughter's 
death. Soon after, the army removed tUoir camp from Mans Aven- 
tinua to Mons Sacer. 

Smne, 


U 
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Bon\ The other eight decemvirs went into’ e53ifiV^'*7iia 
Ckn'dius, the pretended master of Virgin'ia, was ignomini- 
tmsly banished. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. Did the Romans tamely submit to the tyranny of the decemviri? 

2. Relate the partieulats of thia transaction. 

3. 'What resolution did Appius form t 

4. Who was this maiden ? 

6. What was Appius's first determination? > 

6. On what did he next resolve? 

7. To what means did ho have recourse for the accomplishment of 

his purpose ? , 

8. Did Claudius undertake this base commission ? 

0. Was the opposition of the people uUamUely sueccssful 7 

10. How did Claudius attempt to make good his claims 7 

11. What was the conduct of Appius on this occasion ? 

12. How was this sentence received? 

13. What consequences were likely to ensue, and how wore they 

averted? 

14. Was not this pretence a Gdae one? 

10. By what means was his design frustrated ? 

16. tinder what pretence did Virginiits obtain leave of ahscnce ? 

17 . What measures did he take on his arrival? 

18. How was die trial conducted ? 

19. How did Yit^nia support this trying scene ? 

20. What was the generd opinion of the auditors ? 

21. Did the argiiiuents of virginins induce Appius to forego his ini> 

quitous designs ? 

22. Were his commands obeyed 7 

23. What was the request of VirgpniuB? 

24. Was this favour granted? 

25. Describe this affecting scene. 

26. What was the catastrophe ? 

27 . What followed? 

SB. What use did he make of this dreadful mrcumstance ? 

29. What was the ef&ct of his address on the army? 

30. How was Appius employed in the mean time ? 

31. Did the senate second his designs ? . 

33. Did the people accede to this proposal? 

33. What was the fate of the tyrants ? 


^ So it was reported, hut many suspected that both he and Op'pius 
were privately dupatohed by order of the tcihunea. 
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SECTION III. 


From the plough 

Bose her dictators ; fought, o’ercame, return’d, 

Yes, to the plough return’d, and hail’d their peers. Dyer, 


2. Turbulent, q. violent, tumultuous. 

8. Aver'red, «. positively asserted. 

9. Inveo'tlves, «. railing speocliss, 

al>UBive expressions. 

10« Freconoert'ed, a. affceedonliefore* 
’ hand. 

11. Plclclo, a. chAngeahle. 

Can'didAtes, u Itoim eandidalue, 
dothed hi ‘irhlte (hecausa they 
wore white garments), persons 
who aspire to any office or poat 
of honour. 


H. Bepo'sed, v. removed iVom office. 
16. hCisdemca'nor, «. nu olToiice, a crime 
not very heinous 

21. Dcm'agogue, s. the leader of afne* 

tlon, or the head of a rabble. 
AsyOum, s. n place of refuge or 
salbty. 

22. PDx^lsans, «. followers, adherents. 
21. Impend'ing, pari, hanging over, 

approaching. 

25. Demolished, v. destroyed, pulled 
down. 


1, Ih the mean time, these intestine tumults prodneed 
nreokness 'trithin the state, and confidence in tlie enemy 
abroad. The wars with the iE'q^ui and the Vol'sci still 
continued ; and, as each year some trifling advantage was 
obtained over the B.onians, &ey at last advanced so for, 
as to make their incaisions to the very walls of U.C. 
Nome'. 2. But not the courage only of the 300. 
Homans, their other virtues also, particularly their justice, 
seemed diminished by these contests. 

8. The tribunes of the people now grew more turbulent ; 
they proposed two laws ; one to permit plebeians to inter- 
marry with the patricians; and the other, to permit them 
to be admitted to the consulship also. 4. The senators 
received these proposals with indignalion, and seemed re- 
solved to undergo the utmost extremities, rather than sub- 
mit to enact these’ laws. However, finding their resistance 
only increased the commotions of the state, they, at last, 
consented to pass that concerning marriages, hoping that 
this concession would satisfy the people. 6. But they 

* They were, however, defeated, first by the consul Vale'rius, and 
next, soil more decisively, by the consuls Ouino^tius and Fu^rius. 

H 2 
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were to te appeased for a very short time 
returning to their old custom of refusing to enlist upon 
the approach of an enemy, the consuls were obliged to 
hold a private conference with the chief of the senate, 
■where, after many debates, Clau'dius proposed an expe- 
dient, as the moat probable means of satisfying the people 
in the present conjuncture. 6. This was to create six or 
eight governors in the room of consuls, whereof one half 
at least should he patricians. 7. This project, which was, 
in fact, granting what the people demanded, pleased tlie 
whole meeting, and it was agreed, that the consuls should, 
contrary to their usual custom, begin by asking the opi- 
nion of the youngest senator. 8. Upon assembling the 
senate, one of the tribunes accused them of holding secret 
meetings, and managing dangerous designs against the 
people. The consuls, on the other hand, averred their 
innocence ; and, to demonstrate their sincerity, gave leave 
to any of the younger members of the house to propound 
their opinions. 9. These remaining silent, such of the 
older senators, as were kno'wn to be popnlar, began by 
observing that the people ought to be indulged in tbeir 
request ; that none so well deserved power as those who 
were most instrumental in gaining it ; and that the city 
could not be free untQ all were reduced to perfect equality. 
Claudius spoke next, and broke out into bitter invectives 
against the people ; asserting that it was his opinion that 
the law should not pass. 10. This produced some dis- 
turbance among the plebeians; at length, Oenu'tius pro- 
posed, as had been preconcerted, that six governors should 
be annually chosen, with consnlar authority ; three from 
the senate, and three from the people ; and that, when the 
time of their magistracy should be expired, it would be 
seen whether they would have the same office continued, 
or whether the consulship should be established upon its 
former footing. 11, This project was eagerly embraced 
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by tlie people ; yet, so jicUe ■weio the laultitudo, that, 
though many of the plebeians stood candidates, the choice 
wholly fell upon the patricians -who had offered themselves. 
12. Those new * magistrates were called Military U.C. 
Tribunes ; they were, at first, bat three ; after- 310. 
wards they were increased to four, and at length to six ; 
and they had the power and ensign of consuls : yet, that 
power being divided among a number, each singly was of 
less authority. 13. The first that were chosen continued 
in office only about three months, the augurs having found 
sometliing amiss in the ceremonies of their Section’. 

14. The military tribunes being deposed, the consuls 
once more came into office ; and in order to lighten the 
weight of business which they were obliged to sustain, a 
new office was created j namely, that of Censors*, who 
were to be chosen every fifth year. 15. Their business 
was to take an estimate of the number and estates of the 
people, and to distributo them into tlicir proper classes ; 
to inspect into the lives and manners of their fellow citi- 
zens ; to degrade senators for misconduct ; to dismount 
knights, and to remove plebeians from their tribes into an 
inferior class, in case of misdemeanor. 16. The first cen- 
sors were Papii'ins and Sempro'nins, both patricians } and 
from this order censors continued to he elected for nearly a 
hundred years. 

17. This new creation served to restore peace for some 
time among the orders; and a triumph gained over the 
Vol'scians, by Gega'nius the consul, added to the universal 
satisfaction that reigned among the people. 

18. This calm, however, was but of short continuance ; 

1 Tins was an elecdon subsequent to that mentioned in tho pre- 
cediw note. 

> The duty of the censors at first, was merely to perform the Coneus, 
or numbering of the people. It was by degrees that thw became 
MagiHrl Uorum, or inspectors and regulators of men's lives and 
nuuuiers. 

h3 
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U.C. for, some time after, a famine pressing hard upon 
313. the poor, the usual complaints against the rich 
wore renewed j and these, as before, proving ineffectual, 
produced new seditions. 10. The consult were accused of 
neglect, in not having laid in proper quantities of corn : 
they, however, disregarded the murmurs of the populace, 
content with using every exertion to supply the pressing 
necessities’. 20. But, though they did all that could he 
expected from active magistrates, in procuring provisions, 
and distributing them to the poor ; yet Spu^rius MaeUus, 
a rich knight, who had bought up all the com of Tuscany, 
ny for outshone them in liberality. 21. This demagogue, 
inflamed with a secret desire of becoming powerful by the 
contentions in the state, distributed corn in great quanti- 
ties among the poorer sort each day, till his house became 
the asylum of all such as wished to exchange a life of la- 
bour for one of lazy dependence. 22. When he had thus 
gained a sufficient number of partisans, he procured large 
quantities of arms to be brought into his house by night, 
and formed a conspiracy, by which be was to obtain the 
command, while some of the tribunes, whom he had found 
means to corrupt, were to act under him, in seizing upon 
the liberties of his country. 23. Minn'tius soon discovered 
the plot, and, infoimiag the senate, they immediately 
resolved to create a dictator, who should have the power 
of quelling the conspiracy without appealing to the people. 
24. Cineinna'tus, who was now eighty years old, was 
chosen once more to rescue his country &am impending 
danger. 25. He began by summoning’Mse'lius to appear ; 
who refhsed to obey. He next sent Aha'la, the master of 


’ They appointed an extraordinary magistrate, under the tide of lu. 
pprinlenienl ofproublons, and the person named to this office, L. Minu- 
dus, an active and prudent man, immediately sent bis agents into the 
neighbouring countries to buy com; but little, however, ms proonred, 
pa mmlius had been beforehand witli him. (biv. 1. iv. o. 13, 14.) 
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the horse, to compel his attendance ; when, meeting him in 
the forum, Aha'la, on his lefiisel, killed him upon the spot. 
The dictator applauded the resolution of his officer, and 
commanded the conspirator’s goods to be sold, his house 
to he demolished, and his stores to be distributed among 
the people'. 

29. The ttibunea of the people were much enraged at 
the death of Mue'Iius. In order, therefore, to punish the 
senate at the next election, instead of consuls, they insisted 
upon restoring the military tribunes, and the sc- u.C. 
nate were obliged to comply. The next year how- 316, 
ever, the government returned to its ancient channel, and 
consuls were chosen. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Wliat was tUe consequence of tliose intestine tumults related in the 
preceding section ! 

5. Was it their courage only that was impaired by them ? 

3. How did the tribunes conduct themselves t 

4. How wore these proposals received I 

6. Did it answer the desired end 1 

6. What expedient was resorted to t 

7. How was it received? 

5. What happened on aesembling the senate t 

0. Did they avail themselves of this permission, and what farther 
passed on this occasion ? 

10. Was his opinion agreeable to the people ? 

What new prapoaition was offered by Genutinsl 


t The ^1t of MaOius was never proved, and no arms were found 
when his house was searched. The charge of aiming at royalty is more 
than absurd, it is morally impassible. He seems to have aimed at 
opening the higher offices of state to the plebeians, and to have looked 
upon the consulship with too eager desire. He fell a aacriiice, to 
deter the plebciane from aiming at breaking up the patrician monopoly 
of power. It is painful to see Cinciniia'tus, at the close of a long and 
illustrious life, countenancing, if not suggesting, this wanton murder. 
But as Hiebuhr remarks, “tic where have characters been more 
cruel, no where has the voice of conscience against the views of 
faction been so defied, as in the aristocratic republics, and not those 
of antiquity only. Men, odierwiss of spotless conduct, have fre- 
quently shed the purest and noblest blood, influenced by fanaticism, 
and often without any reseutment, in the service of party.’' 

H 4 
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n. Waa tills plan adoptecl, nnd acted upon I 

12. What were the nutnc, itumbcr, and powers of these new mads* 

trates ? 

13. How long did they continue in office J 

14. What government was eubstituted? 

Id, What were the duties of the censors? 

1C. Who were the first censors ? 

17. What was the consequence oftljis new creation ? 

18. Was this satisfaction lasting 7 

10. How were the consuls affected by it? 

SO, 21. Through what means did Spurius hleelius obtain credit for 
being mere liberal than the consuls? And what was ids real 
object ? 

22. How did he proceed in his designs against the liberties of his 

country? 

23. By what means was the plot frustrated 7 

24. Who was chosen dictator? 

25. What steps did he take ? 

2C. How were these rigorous measures received ? 


SECTION IV. 

Hence oveiy passion, ev’n the proudest, stoop’d 
To common good t Camillas, thy revenge ; 

Thy glory, Fabius. I’lionsoN. 


4, Annor'ed, «. molested, injuted, dis- 
turbed. 

a, Hepopulo'tlon, t. ruin, destruction oil 
the Inhabitants. [ 

d, FrcUaot'ed, perl, spun out, made tol 
lust. 

la. Breaeh, >, an opanlnp. 

18, I^ust', «. to eflend, to cause Sis- 
me: 

Ifi, Eecoy’i a. to allure, to entice. 

21, Ulgia'tlon, s, the actof chen^gtlie 

pleee of abodu,' a removal. 

22. Setesflng, pari, hating, abboirbig, 

loathing. 

24. Redoubt’ablo, o. Ihrmidahle, 

26. Stat'ure, a, height, tallness. 


Emigra'tlon, i. a eliangc of bubltii- 
tlon liom one oountiy to another. 
91. ComplslBun'cc, s, civility, polite- 
ness, 

32. Till, V. to cultivate. 

93. SespoU'lng, pai I. plundering. 

30. Impetuosity, >. violence, fury. 

39. Exulting, part, groatly r^elclng. 

40. SUaVagem. a. an attifloe, a trlek, an 

attempt to deceive. 

41. Tu'telat, a, guarding, proteoting. 
Oh'vlated, «• prevent^. 

Comport, V, to behave. 

Sola, Clrcumvalla'tlon end Contruval- 
le'tlon,*. lines andtienchesteund 
a besieged dty. 


1, The Ve'ians iad long lieeii the rivals of Borne ; they 
had token the opportunity of internal distresses to ra- 
vage its territories, and had even threatened its amhas- 
sadorS) sent to complain of these injuries, -with outrage. 

2. It seemed, now, therefore, determined that the city of 
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Ve'ii, whatever it might cost, should fall ; and the Romans 
accoidingly sat down regularly before it, and prepared for 
a long and painful rqslatance'- 3. The strength of the 
place may he inferred from the continuance of the siege, 
which lasted for ten years ; during which time, the army 
continued encamped round it, lying in winter under tents 
made of the skins of beasts, and in summer driving on 
the opeiations of the attack®. It was probably during 
this siege that the Romans first began to make use of 
battering engines, which they subsequently brought to 
great perfection. The most rcmaikable of these were 
die Cataimlt and the Balista. The Catapult was used 
for hurling enormous javelius and sometimes entire trunks 



of tioes against the hostile gairison, and thus diiving the 
defenders from the walls. Huge stones were cast by the 

> Ilitlierto tUo Romans had corc&Uy avoided long sieges, because 
their tioops, seiving without pay, could not be kept together a suffl- 
tieiit lime. But a law liaving passed, about this time, allowing pay 
to the soldicis, they were encouraged to undertake this tedious and 
difficult enterprise. 

* Tho cuy of Veil was larger anil much more magnificent than 
Rome, and so eligibly situated, that, alter the destruction of the 
latter by the Qauls, tlie citizens detetminsd to lemovc thithei. from 
this tlioy were diosuaclcd by Camil'lus. 
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Ballata, which though greatly inferior to cannon balls in 
force, were frequently found sufficient to effect a breach. 



4. Various were the successes, and many were the com- 
manders that directed the siege ; sometimes all their works 
•were destroyed, and many of their men cut off by sallies 
from the town ; sometimes they wore annoyed by an army 
of Veians, 'who attempted to bring assistance from -without t. 
5. A siege so bloody seemed to threaten depopulation to 
Rome itself, by a continnal drain of its forces ; so that a 
law was obliged to be made, for all bachelors to marry the 
widows of the soldiers who ■were slain*. 6. Fu'rius Ca- 
minus was now created dictator, and to him was entrusted 
the sole power of managing the long protracted war. 7. 
Camillas, who, without intrigue or solicitation, had raised 
himself to the &st eminence in the state, had been made 
one of the censors some time before, and was considered as 
the head of that office ; he was afterwards made a military 
tribune, and had, in this post, gained several advantages 

^ It •was at this siege that the Homans Bret invanted lines of cirem- 
vattatlon and erntranallatlon ; at least, this is the ffist time we find, 
them mendened in history. 

^ The oracle of Delphi ha-ring declared that Veit should not he 
taken, till all the water had run out of the lake of Alha, the senate 
employed a number of persons to cut a canal, and distrihnta the 
water over the fields in trenches. (Lir. 1. v. c. 15, 16.) This won- 
derful work remains to this day. 
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over the enemy. 8. It -was his great courage and abilities 
in the above offices that made him be thought most worthy 
to serve his country on this pressing occasion. 9. Upon, 
his appointment, numbers of the people flocked to his 
standard, confident of success under so experienced a com- 
mander. 10. Conscious, however, that he was unahle to 
take the city by storpi, he, with vast labour, opened a 
passage under ground, which led him into the very midst 
of the citadel. 11. Certain thus of success, and finding 
tho city incapable of relief, he sent to the senate, desiring 
that all who chose to share in the plunder of Veii, should 
immediately repair to the army. 12. Then, giving his 
directions how to enter at the breach, the city was instantly 
filled witli his legions, to the amazement and consternation 
of the besieged, who, but a moment before, had rested in 
perfect security. 13. Thus, like a second Troy’, was the 
city of Ve'ii taken, after a ten years’ siege and with its 
spoils, enriched the conquerors ; while Camil'lus himself, 
transported with the honour of having subdued the rival of 
his native city, triumphed after the manner of the kings o? 
Rome, having his chariot drawn by four milk-white borses : 
a distinction which did not fail to disgust the majority of 
the spectators, as they considered those as sacred, and 
more proper for doing honour to their gods than their 
generals’, 

14. His usual good fortune attended Camil’his in anotlier 
expedition against the Falls'cL He routed their army and 
besieged their capital city Fale'rii, which threatened a long 
and vigorous resistance. IS. The reduction of this littile 


The account of the siege of Ve'ii is full of improbabilities, and 
the story of the mine^ is utterly impossible, for without a compass and 
a good plan of the city, such a work could not have been formed. 
That_ Ve'ii, however, was besieged and taken at this time is very 
certain, but that is the only part of tlie legend on which we oan rely. 

* Their displeasure was greatly increased by his demanding a tenth 
part of the spoile of Ve'ii, to discharge a vow which he had made to 
Apollo, just before the assault. 

B 6 
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place would have been scarcely worth raentioning in this 
scanty page, were it not for an action of the Roman gene- 
ral, that has done him more credit with posterity, than all 
his other triumphs united. 16. A' schoolmaster, who had 
the care of the children belonging to the principal men in 
the city, having found means to decoy them into the Roman 
camp, offered to put them into the hands of Camil'lus, as 
the surest means of inducing the citizens to a speedy sur- 
render. 17. The general, struck with the treachery of 
a wretch, whose duty it was to protect innocence, and not 
to betray it, for some time regarded tlie traitor with a stern 
silence : hut at last, finding words, “‘Execrable villain !" 
cried the nohle Roman, “ offer thy abominable proposals to 
creatures like thyself, and not to me ; what, though we 
be the enemies of your city, are there not natural ties that 
bind all mankind, which should never be broken ? There 
are duties required from us in war, as well as in peace : we 
fight not against the age of innocence, hut against men — 
men who have used us ill indeed ; hut yet, whose crimes 
arc virtues, when compared to thine. Against such base 
acts lot it be my duty to use only the Roman ones — valour 
and anus.” 18. So saying, he ordered him to be stripped, 
Ms hands to be tied behind him, and, in tliat ignominious 
manner, to be whipped into the town by his own scholars. 
19. This generous behaviour in Camillus effected more 
than his arms could do : the magistrates of the town sub- 
mitted to the senate, leaving to Camillus the conditions of 
their surrender ; who only fined them a sum of money to 
satisfy the army, and received them under the protection, 
and into the aUiauce of Rome. 

20, Notwithstanding the veneration which the virtues 
of Camil'lus had excited abroad, they seemed but little 
adapted to command the respect of the turbulent tribunes 
at home, who raised fresh accusations against him every 
day. 21, To the charge of being on opposes of their 
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intended migration from Rome to Ve'ii*, they added 
that of his having concealed a part of the plunder of tliat 
city, particularly two hrazen gates, for his own use ; and 
appointed a day on which to appear before the people. 
22. Camil'lus, finding the multitude exasperated against 
him on many accounts, and detesting their ingratitude, re- 
solved not to await the ignominy of a trial ; but embracing 
his wife and children, prepared to depart from Rome. 23. 
He bad already passed as far as one of the gates, unat- 
tended and unlamcuted. There he could suppress his 
indignation no longer, but, turning his face to the Capitol, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, he entreated all the gods, 
that his countrymen might one day be sensible of their injus- 
tice and ingiatitude. So saying, he passed forward to take 
refuge at Aridea, a town at a little distance from Rome, 
where he afterwards learned that he had been fined fifteen 
thousand ases ’ hy the tribunes at Rome. 

24. The tribunes were not a little pleased with their 
triumph over this great man i but they soon had reason to 
repent their injustice, and to wish for the assistance of 
one, who alone was able to protect their country from ruin ; 
for now a more terrible and redoubtable enemy tlian the 
Romans had ever yet encountered, began to make tlieir 
appearance, 25. The Gauls, a barbarous nation, had 
about two centuries before made an irruption from beyond 
the Alps, and settled in the northern ports of Italy. They 
had been invited over by the deliciousness of the wines, 
and the mildness of the climate. 26. Wherever they came 
they dispossessed the original inhabitants, as they were 
men of superior courage, extraordinary stature, fierce in 
aspect, barbarous in their manners, and prone to emigration, 

* It had been proposed after the capture of Ve5i, to divide tlie senate 
and tlie peopJe of Horae into two partaj one of which sliould inhabit 
the conquered city. But the proposal, by the influence of Camilfliia, 
was overruled. 

> The as was a brass coin, about three farthings of our money, 
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27. A body of these, wild from their original habitations, 
was now besieging Clu''sium, a city of Etru'ria, under the 
conduct of Brennua, their king. 28. The inhabitants of 
Clu'sium, frightened at their numbers, and still more at 
their savage appearance, entreated the assistance, or, at 
least, the mediation of the Homans. 29. Tho senate, who 
•had long made it a maxim, never to refuse succour to the 
distressed, were -vviUing, previously, to send ambassadors 
to the Gauls, to dissuade tliem from their enterprise, and 
to show the injustice of the irruption. 30. Accordingly, 
three young senators were chosen out of the family of the 
Eabii, to manage the commission, who seemed more fitted 
for tho held than the cabinet. 31. Brennua received them 
with a degree of complaisance that argued but little of the 
barbarian, and desiring to know tbe business of their em- 
bassy, was answered, according to thcix instructions, that 
it was not customary in Italy to make war but on just 
grounds of provocation, and that they desired to know 
what offence the citizens of Clu^sium had given to the king 
of the Gauls. S2, To this Brennus sternly reph'ed, that 
the rights of valiant men lay in their swords ; that the 
Homans themselves had no right to the many cities they 
had conquered ; and that he had particular reasons of re- 
sentment against the people of Clu'sinm, as they refused to 
part with those lands, which they had neither hands to tUl, 
nor inhabitantss to occupy. 33. The Homan ambassadors, 
who were but little used to hear the language of a con- 
queror, for a while dissembled their resentment at this 
haughty reply ; but, upon entering the besieged city, in- 
stead of acting as ambassadors, and forgetful of their sacred 
character, they headed the citizens in a sally against the 
besiegers. In this combat, FaTtius Ambus'tus killed a 
Gaul with his own hand, hut was discovered in the act of 
despoiling him of his armour. 34. A conduct so unjust 
and unbecoming excited the resentment of Brennus, who, 
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^having made his complaint by a herald, to the senate, and, 
findii^ no redress *, broke up the siege and marched away 
with his conquering army directly for Rome. 35. The 
countries through which' the Gauls made their rapid pro- 
gress, gave up all hopes of safety upon their approach ; 
being terrified at their numbers, the fierceness of their 
natures, and their dreadful preparations for war. 36. But 
the rage and impetuosity of this wild people were directed 
solely against Rome. They went on without doing the 
least injury in their march, breathing vengeance only 
against tlio Romans. A terrible engagement soon after 
ensued, in which the Ramans were defeated near the river 
Al'Jia, with the loss of about forty thousand men *. 

37. Rome, thus deprived of succour, prepared for every 
extremity. The inhabitants endeavoured to hide them- 
selves in the neighbouring towns, or resolved to await the 
conqueror’s fury, and end their lives with the ruin of their 
native city*. 38. But, more particularly, the ancient 
senators and priests, struck with a religious enthusiasm, 
ou this occasion, resolved to devote their lives to atone for 
the crimes of the peopio, and, habited in their robes of 
ceremony, placed themselves in the forum, on their ivory 
chairs. 39. The Gauls, in the mean time, were giving a 
loose to their triumph, in sharing and enjoying the plunder 
of tlie enemy’s camp. Had they immediately marched to 
Rome, upon gaming the victory, the Capitol would, in all 
probability, have been taken ; but they continued two days 
feasting upon the field of battle, and, with barbarous plea- 
sure, exulting amidst their slaughtered enemies. 40. On 

* On the contrary, the Homans, to show their approbation of what 
their ambassadors had done, instead of delivering them up to Brennus, 
as was demanded, elected them military tribunes. 

* This day was from Iienceforth marked as unlucky in tlieir calendar, 
and called ^Uiensis. 

’ Amon^others, the Vestals fled from the city, oarryingwith them the 
two Palladiums and the sacred lire. They took shelter at Csre, a town 
ofEtru'ria, where they continued to celebrate thoirreligious rites ; from 
this rircumstanee religious rites ac9uired the name of ca emoniea. 
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the third day after this easy victory, Brennus appeared 
with all Ills forces before the city. He was at first mucli 
surprised to find the gates open to receive him, and the 
walls defenceless ; so that he began to impute the un- 
guarded situation of the place to a Eoman stratagem. 
After proper precaution, he entered the city, and, march- 
ing into the forum, heheld there the ancient senators sitting 
in their order, observing a profonnd silence, nnmoved and 
undaunted. 41, The splendid habits, the majestic gravity, 
and the venerable looks of these old men, who, in their 
time, had all borne the highest offices of state, awed the 
barbarous enemy into reverence ; they mistook them for 
the tutelar deities of the place, and began to offer blind 
adoration ; till one, more forward than tlie rest, putting 
forth his hand to stroke the heard of Pap 3 'r'ius, an insult 
the noble Boman could not endure, he lifted up his ivory 
sceptre, and struck the savage to the ground. 42. This 
proved to he a signal for general slaughter. Popyr'ius 
fell first, and all the rest shared his fate without mercy 
or distinction The fierce invaders pursued their 
slaughter for throe days successively, sparing neither sex 
nor age ; then, setting fire to the city, burnt every house 
to the ground. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. 'What was the conduct of the 'V'cians 7 

2. What resolution was adopted in consequence ? 

3, Was 'Veil a strong placet 

4, Did the hesiegad make a vigorous resistance ? 

fi. What consequences were hkely to ensue, and how were they o6- 
vlated t 

6. To whom was the conduct of tho war now committed 1 

7. Who was Cmuinust 

8. By what means did he attain his present dignity 7 


> This self-devotion was in consequence of a vow made by these brave 
old men,, which Fa'bius, the Fontifex Maximus, pronounced in their 
names. The Romans believed that, hy thus dovotiog themselves to the 
infhruol gods, disorder and confusion were brought among the enemy. 
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i) 'What was the consequence of his appointment ? 

10. What plan did he adopt to take the city I 

11. How Old he next proceed i 

12. What followed ? ' 

10. What was the consequence of this capture, and how did Cainillus 
compart himself? 

14. Wliat was riamillus’a next exploit ? 

1.5. Was this a conquest of importance ? 

1 C. Belate the particulars. 

17 . How was his proposal received ? 

18. IIow was the traitor punished 1 

19. What was the consequcnco of his condlict ? 

20. Was Camillas universally respected? 

21. What charges were brought against him ? 

22. Hid Camilliis abide the event of a trial ? 

2S. Was he resigned to his fate, and whither did he retire? 

24. What followed his departure ? 

25. Who was the enemy ? 

2G. What were the conduct and character of the Gauls ? 

27. How were they employed at this conjuncture ? 

28. What measure did the Clusians adopt for their defence ? 

20. Was their application successful ? 

30. Who were eppointed for this purpose ? 

31. How were tl\ey received? 

32. Wluit was the reply of Bronnus ? 

33. 'Wliat was the conduct of the ambassadors ? 

34. What was the consequcace of this improper conduct 7 

So. What sensations were excited in Uie countries through which they 
passed? 

38. Hid the Gauls commit any ravages on their march? 

37 . Wliat measures were adopted at Home ? 

38. Who more particularly displayed their devotedness on this oc- 

casion ? 

39. What use did the Gauls make of their victory ? 

40. What happened on their arrival before the city ? 

41. What was the effect of this spectacle ? 

42. What was the consequence of this boldness ? 
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SECTION V. 

This is true courage, not the brutal force 
Of ■vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve 
Of virtue and of reason. He who tliiiika 
Without their aid to shine in deeds of arms, 

Builds on a sandy basis ha renown. Wbitehcad. 


2. Repelled, pnrt. driven back, aue- 
ceasfally resisted. 

S. Capttula'tfon, s. terms er conditions 
of peace and aunender. 

« ' Rulil'itjr, I, venlty, folly. 1 

d, Seu'tlnol, I. a aolUei set to watcli. 

7. Assall'anta, t. those who attack. 

B. Ccler'lty, s. ainftness, haste, speed. 

9. Con'gieas, t. a lueellng. 

II. Eapoe'tttlate, «. to dispute, to argue, 
to remonstrate. 


16 . Ven'etable, a. deserving of rorei> 
once ITom age. 

20. Cmb, II. to lostrein. 

[22* Iiasipesses, «. glRs, presents. 

26. Ra'asd, ti. demolished, destroyed. 

28, ImpU'elt. a. complete, nal, uudli. 


Pa'tilotuim, t. a love of one's oonn- 
llfots,— Avln'olhlo, a. uneontiuetable. 


1. All the hopes of Borne were now placpd in the Capi- 
U.C. tol ; every thing without that fortress formed an 
3C1. extensive acene of misery, desolation, and despair. 

2. Brennus first summoned it, with tlrreats, to surrender, 
but in vain ; then resolving to besiege it in form, hemmed 
it round with Ms army. The Bomans, however, repelled 
the attempt with great bravery : despair had supplied them 
with that perseverance and vigour, which they seemed to 
want when in prosperity. 

3. In the meanwhile Brennus carried on the siege with 
extreme ardonr. He hoped to starve the garrison into a 
cajiitulatian ; hut they, sensible of his intent, although in 
actual want, canaed loaves to he thrown into his camp, to 
convince him of thejiiiiltiy of such expectations. 4. His 
hopes were soon after revived, when some of his soldiers 
came to inform him, that they had discovered footsteps 
which led up to the rook, hy which they supposed the 

1 Tliese were die footsteps of Fon'tius Comin'ius, who, with great 
prudence and bravery, found means to carry a message from Camil'lus 
to the Bomans in the Capitol, and to return with the appointment of 
dictator for Camil'lus. 
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Capitol might he surprised. 5. Accordingly, a chosen 
body of his men were ordered by night upon this dangerous 
service, which, with gre«it labour and difficulty, they almost 
effected. 6. They were got upon the very wall ; the Ro- 
man sentinel was fast asleep ; their dogs within gave no 
signal, and aU promised an instant victory, when the gMii- 
son was awakened by the gabbling of some sacred geese, 
that had been kept in the temple of Juno. 1, The be- 
sieged soon perceived the imminence of their danger, and 
each snatching the weapon that first presented itself, ran 
to oppose the assaUants. 8. M. Manlius, a patrician of 
acknowledged bravery, was die first who opposed the foe, 
and inspired courage hy his example. He boldly mounted 
the rampart, and, at one effort, threw two Gauls headlong 
down the precipice 5 his companions soon came to his as- 
sistance, and the walls were cleared of the enemy with 
almost incredible celerity *. 

9. From this time the hopes of the barbarians began to 
decline, and Brennus wished for an opportunity of raising 
the siege with credit Hie soldiers hod often conferences 
with the besieged while upon duty, and proposals for an 
accommodation were wished for by the common men, be- 
fore tbe chiefs thought of a congress. At length, the com- 
manders on both sides came to sm agreement, that the 
Gauls should immediately quit the city and territories, 
upon being’paid a thousand pounds weight of gold, 10. 
This agreement being' confirmed by oath on either side, the 

1 As a reward for fliis essential service, every soldier gave Man'lius 
a smidl quantity of com and a little measuTo of wine, out of his scanty 
^owance i a present of no mean value in their then distressed situation. 
On the other hand, tire captain of the guard, who ought to Imve kept 
the sentinels to tlioir duty, was thrown headlong from the Capitol. In 
memory of this event, a goose was annually carried in tiiumph on a 
solt htter finely adorned •, whilst dogs wore held in ahhorrenoa, and 
one impaled every year on a branch of elder. 

As the Gauls suffered the bodies of the Romans, who were slain in 
their ti-equent encounters, to lio unburied, the stench of their putrefac- 
tion occasioned a plague to break out, which carried off great namben 
of Uie army of Brennus. 
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gold was bvouglil forth. But, upon weighing, the Gauls 
fraudulently attempted to kick the beam, of which the 
Homans complaining, Bremms insultingly cast his sword 
and belt into the scale, crying out that the only portion of 
the vanquished was to suHbr. 11. By this reply, the 
Eomans saw that they were at the victor’s mercy ; and 
knew it was in vain to expostulate against any conditions 
he should he pleased to impose. 12. But, while they 
were thus debating upon the payment, it was told them, 
that CamilduB ^ their old general, was at the head of a 
large army, hastening to their relief, and entering the gates 
of Rome. 13. Gamil'lus actually appeared soon after, and 
entering the place of controversy, with the air of one who 
was resolved not to suffer imposition, demanded the cause 
of the contest ; of which -being informed, he ordered the 
gold to he taken and carried back to the Capitol : " For 
it has ever been,” cried he, " the manner with ns Homans, 
to ransom our oountiy, not with gold, hut with iron { it is 
I only that am to make peace, as being the dictator of 
Home, and my sword alone shall purchase it.” 14. Upon 
this a battle ensued, the Gaols were entirely routed, and 
such a slaughter followed, that the Homan territories were 
soon cleared of their formidablo invaders. Thus, by the 
bravery of Camil'lus, was Home delivered from its enemy*. 

15. The dty being one continued heap of ruins, except 
the Capitol, and the greatest number of its*forniei' in- 
habitants having gone to take refuge in Ve'ii, the tribunes 
of the people urged for the removal of the poor remains 

> Camillas had previously, with the assistance of the Ar'deans, 
defeated a body of the Gsuls. This suoccbb had tended to inspirit the 
Romans, and to render them less afraid to encounter an enemy whom 
they had hitherto considered as tttvincllle. 

> The authenticity of this narrative is more than suspielous. Fo- 
lyh'iiis, the most accurate of the Roman historians, says that the Gauls 
carried the gold home with them. Sueto'nius confirms this account, and 
adds that it was recovered at a much later period from the Galli Se- 
no'nes, by Liv'ios Dtu'sus i and that on this occasion Dru'sus first 
became a name in the Livian family, in consequence of the victorious 
general having killed Drau'sue, the Gallic leader. 
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of Rome to mat city, "wliare they might have houses to 
shelter, and walls to defend them, 16, On this occa- 
sion Camil'Ius attempted to appease them, witii all the arts 
of persuasion ; observing, that it was unworthy of them, 
both as Romans and as men, to desert the venerable seat 
of their ancestors, where they had been encouraged by re- 
peated marks of divine approbation, in order to inhabit a 
city which they had conquered, and which wanted even 
the good fortune of defending itself. 17. By these, and 
such like remonstrances, he prevailed upon the people to 
go contentedly to work ; and Rome soon began to rise from 
its ashes 

18, We have already seen the bravery of Man'Iius in 
defending the Capitol, and saving the last remains of 
Home. For this the people were by no means ungrateful. 
They built him a house near the place whore bis valour 
iras so conspicuous, and appointed him a public fund for 
Ills support. 19. But he aspired at being more than 
equal to Camillus, and to he sovereign of Rome. With 
this view he laboured to ingratiate himself with the popu- 
lace, paid their debts, and railed at the patricians, whom 
he called their oppressors. 20. The senate was not igno- 
rant of his speeches or his designs, and created Corno'lins 
Cossus dictator, with a view to curb the ambition of Man'- 
liiis. 21. The dictator soon called Manlius to an account 
for his conduct. Manlius, however, was too much the 
darling of the populace to be affected by the power of 
CossuB, who was obliged to lay down his office, and Man'- 
lius was carried from confinement in triumph through the 
city. 22. This success only served to inflame his ambi- 
tion. He now began to talk of a division of the lands 
among the people, insinuated that there should he no dis- 
tinctions in the state ; and, to give weight to his discourses, 

^ So little taste, however, for order and beauty, did those display 
who had the direction of the works, that the city, when rebuilt, was 
even less regular than in the time of Romulus. 
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always apjieared at the head of a large body of the dregs 
of the people, whom largesses had made his followers. 
28. The city being thus filled with sedition and clamour, 
the senate had recourse to another expedient, which was, 
to oppose the power ofiCaminus to that of the demagogue, 
Carail'lus accordingly, being made one of the military 
tribunes, appointed Man'Iius a day to answer for his life. 
24. The place in which he was tried was near the Capitol, 
whither, when he was accused of sedition, and of aspiring, 
at sovereignty, he turned his eyes, and pointing to that 
edifice, put them in mind of what he had there dona for 
his country *. 25. The multitude, whose compassion or 

whose justice seldom springs fi-om rational motives, refused 
to condemn him so long as he pleaded in sight of the 
Capitol ; hut when he was brought from thence to the 
Pe'telino grove, where the Capitol was no longer in view, 
they condemned him to he thrown headlong from tlie Tar- 
pe'ian rook’. 26. Thus, the place which had been tho 
theatre of his glory, became that of his punishment and 
infamy. His house, in which his conspiracies Lad been 
secretly carried on, and which had been built as the reward 
of his valour, was ordered to be razed to the ground, and 
his family were forbidden ever after to assume die name 
of ManTlus. 


^ Manlius omitted nothing that was likely to move his judges to 
oompoaeion ; he appeoced in deep mourning ; he produced above lour 
hundred plebeians, whose debts be had paid; he showed the people 
thirty suite of armour, the spoils of thirty enemies, whom he had 
lulled in single combat; he had been honoured with one mural end 
eight civic crowns, and been eeven.and-thirty times rewarded for his 
extraordinary vaioar ; the people, unwilUng either to acquit or con- 
demn, put off his trial from day to day, but at length determined as in 
the text. Scarcely, however, was Manlius dead, when his loss was 
generally lamented, and a plague, which soon followed, was ascribed 
to the anger of Jupiter against the authors of his death. (Pint in 
Cemilio.) 

> This account appears so absurd as to be scarcely credible ; in fact, 
Manlius wnsfirst tned by the " comitia centuriata,” and acquitted. His 
second trial waa before the " comitia curiata," where his enemies, the 
patricians, alone had the right of voting. See Introduction, Chap. HI, 
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27 . Thus the Romans went gradually forward, with a 
mixture of turbulence and superstition within their walls, 
and successful enterprise; without 

28. With what implicit obedience tliey submitted to 
their pontiffs, and how far they might be impelled to 
encounter even death itself, at their command, will evi- 
dently appear fi;om tlie behaviour of Cnr'tius, about this 
time. Upon the opening of the guK in the forum, U. C. 
which, the augurs affirmed would never close till 392. 
the moat precious things in Rome were thrown into it, this 
heroic man, clad in complete armour, and mmmted on 
horseback, boldly leaped into the midst, declaring, that 
nothing was more truly valuable than patriotism and mili- 
tary virtue. 29. The gulf, sny the historians, closed im- 
mediately upon this, and Cur'tius was seen no more *. 

30. This year died the great Camillus, de- U.C.' 
servedly regretted by all. He was styled a second 30C. 
Romulus, the first having founded, and he having restored 
the city. He is said never to have fought a battle without 
gaining a victory ; never to have besieged a city without 
taking it. He was a zealous patriot, ever ready to dismiss 
his just resentments for the affronts he received, when tlie 
necessities of his country required his services. 


Questions for Examination. 

1 . What was the state of Borne at this period ? 

2. What was the next step token by Brennus, and how did it succeed ? 


^ The principal of these were, their wars with the Yol'sei, Frasnes'- 
tines (a), the Latins, the Veliter'ni (h), and the Oauls; the chief domesde 
occurrence was, the law which permitted one of the consuls to be chosen 
from among the plebeiane ; this concession was not obtained by Aat 
order without much opposition, tumult, and confusion. L. Sextus was 
the first plebeian consul. 

^ Some judicious writers, however, acknowledge tliat the chasm was 
afterwards filled im with earth and rubbish, (Livy, 1, 7- o. 6. Yal. 
Maximus, L 6. c. 6. et al.) 

(a) The inhabitants cf Fxsnes'te, a town of Latium, about 21 miles front Boms. 

(i) The inhabi'tante of VoUtrai, an ancient town of laHum, on the Appian road, 
20 miles eastward cf Borne. 
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3. In what manner was the sio^e can-ied on 7 

4. Did he consider the attempt as hopeless 7 

5. What advantage did he take of diis iiiformation 7 

6. Was the attempt suecessfut 7 
7- AVliat was the consequence 7 

8. Was there any particular instance of valour 7 
0. What eiTcct had this failure on the mind of Brennus 7 

10. In what manner was this agreement carried into execution 7 

11. What inference did the Romans draw from this insolent speech 7 

12. What agreeable news did they now hear ? 

13. Was this information correct? 

14. What followed 7 

15. What was the drst measure proposed after this deliverance 1 
IS. Was this proposal carried into effect 7 

I?. Wore his remonstrances successfuH 

18. Was the bravery of Manlius rewarded? 

19. Was he content with these favours? 

20. What measures were taken to oppose his designs 7 

21. Was this expedient attended with success 7 

22. What was the condnet of Manlius after this 7 

23. What farther measures were taken to punish his ambinon 7 

24. IVliat defence did ho set up 7 

29. Was his plea successful 7 

26. What is remarkable in his punishment 7 
27- How did the Roman affairs proceed at this time 7 
2& Relate a memorable instance of tlie obedience paid by the llonmm 
to their pontiffs or priests 7 
20. What was the consequence of this heroic act 7 

30. What happened this year, and wlmt was the character of Camillus 7 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PEOM THE WAHS WITH THE SAMNITES, AND THOSE TTITH 
PYEEIIXIS, TO THE BEGINNING OF THE FIIIST PUNIC WAN; 
when the NOMANS began to extend their CONatTESTff 
BEYOND ITALY. 


SECTION I. 

The brAve man is not ho who feels no fear. 

For that were stiijiid and irrational ; 

But hcj whose noble soul his fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 

BaHiLIE. 


S. GUran^tic, a. very large, like a giant. 
5. Atiilet'ic, a, strong, vigorous. 

8. Unwa'illy, ad. inoautiouhly, un^ 
Awaroa. 

0. Mu'Unying, parK ilalng against 
lawful autliortty. 

12. Hoat'Ue, a. as an enemy. 

1 3. Defco'tion, s. a revolt, a Ihllbig away. 


'18. Intim'ldatod, part, rendered aftald, 

21. Deplorable, a. lanientablo, sad. 
Alter’natlve, s. choiee. 

22. Man'date, s. a command. 
Bxeora'tionfl, s*curse9. 

28. Antraos'ity, «• extreme hatred, rage. 

29, Car'nage, «. slaughter, havoo. 


1. The Bomans had triumphed over the Sables, the 
Etru'rians, the Latins, the Herinici, the JE'qui, and the 
Yolsci ; and now began to look for greater conquests 
They accordingly turned their arms against the Sam'nites, 
a people descended &om the Sab'ines, and inhabiting a 
large tract of soutihern Italy, which at tliis day makes a 
considerable part of the kingdom of Naples*. 2 , Yale'rins 
Coifyus, and Come'lius, were the two consuls to whose 


■ About this time (A.U. 416; A.C. 333), ambassadors arrived from 
Carthage, to conclude an alliance vith the Romane. 

2 Tlie occasion of the war waa this: the Sam'nites having^ attacked 
the Campa'nians, the latter threw themselves upon the protection 
of the Romena. The Romans immediately sent ambassadors to the 
Sam'nites, requesting them to desist from Utilities against a people 
under the protection of Rome ; this the Sam'nites haughtily refused, 
in consequenoe of which, war was immediately declared against them. 
'Wv. 1. 17. c. 31, 33.) 

Rome, 


1 
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consul Manlius, burning witli shame to see the whole body 
of the Homans intimidaled, boldly advanced against his 
adversary. 19. The soldiers, on both sides, for a while 
suspended the general engagement, to be spectators of tliis 
fierce encounter. The two champions drove their horses 
against each other with great violence : Me'tius wounded 
his adversary’s horse in the neck ; but Manlius, with better 
fortune, killed that of Me'tius. The Latin general, fallen 
to the ground, for a while attempted to support himself 
upon his shield ; but the Roman followed his blows, and 
laid him dead, as he was endeavouring to rise ; tlien de- 
spoiling him of his armour, returned in triumph to his 
father’s tent, where he was preparing for, and giving orders 
relative to, the engagement. 20. However ho might have 
been applauded by his fellow-soldiers, being as yet doubt- 
ful what reception he should find with his father, he came 
with hesitation, to lay the enemy’s spoils at his feet, and 
with a modest air insinuated, that what he had done was 
entirely from a spirit of hereditary virtue. 21. Alas I he 
was soon dreadfully made sensible of his error ; when his 
father, turning away, ordered him to bo led publicly forth 
before his army. Being brought forward, the consul, witli 
a stem countenance, and yet with tears, spoke as follows : 
“ Ti'tus Man'lius, as thou hast regarded neither the dignity 
of the consulship, nor the commands of a father ; as thou 
hast destroyed military discipline, and set a pattern of dis- 
obedience by thy example, thou hast reduced me to the 
dephrahle extremity of sacrificing my son or my country. 
But let us not hesitate in this dreadful alternative; a thou- 
sand lives were well lost in such a cause ; nor do I think 
that thou thyself wilt refuse to die, when thy country is to 
reap the advantage of thy sufferings. Lictor, bind him, 
and let his death he our future example. 22. At this un- 
natural mandate the whole army was struck with horror ; 
fear, for a while, kept them in suspense ; hut when they 
saw their young champion’s head stmek off, and his blood 
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Streaming upon the ground, they could no longer contain 
their execrations and their groans. His dead hody was 
carried forth without the camp, and, being adorned with 
tlie spoils of the vanquished enemy, was buried with all 
the pomp of military solemnity. 

23. In the mean time, the battle began witli mutual 
fury ; and as the two armies had often fought under the 
same leaders, they combated with all the animosity of a 
civil war. The Latins chiefly depended on bodily strength ; 
the Homans on their invincible courage and conduct. 24. 
Forces so nearly matched, seemed only to want the aid of 
their deities to turn the scale of victory ; and in fact the 
augurs had foretold, that whatever part of the Homan army 
should be distressed, the commander of that part should 
devote himself for his country, and die as a sacrifice to the 
immortal gods. Man'Uus commanded the right wing, and 
Do'cius the left. 2S. Doth sides fought with doubtful sue* 
cess, as their courage was equal; but, after a time, the 
left 'wing of the Roman array began to give ground. 26. 
It was then that De'eius resolved to devote himaelf for his 
country, and to oifer his own life, as an atonement to save 
his army*. 

27 . Thus determined, he called out to Man'lius with a 
loud voice, and demanded his instructions, as he was the 
chief pontiff, how to devote himself, and what form of 
words he should use. 28. By his directions, therefore, 
being clothed in a long robe, his head covered, and liis 
arms stretched forward, standing upon a javelin, he devoted 
himself to Uie celestial and infernal gods, for the safety of 
Rome. Then arming himself, and mounting his horse, he 
drove furiously into the midst of the enemy, striking terror 
and consternation wherever he came, till ha fell covered 

' Livy says (1. 8. c. 0), that the two consuls had a dream the night 
preceding the battle, in wliicU a man of gigantic stature appeared to 
thcnii and assuved tlieni} tliut the victory was decreed to that army whose 
general should devote himself to the Dii Jtanes, or Infernal Goda 

t a 
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with wounds. 29. In the mean time the Roman army 
considered his devoting himself in this manner, as an 
assurance of success ; nor was Uie superstition of the 
Latins less powerfully influenced by his resolution ; a total 
rout began to ensue : the Homans pressed them on every 
side, and so great was the carnage, that scarcely a fourth 
part of the enemy survived the defeat. 


Questions for Examination, 

I. Against whom did the Bomana next tarn their arms ? 

3. who were appointed commanders in this war ? 

3. Who was Valerius t 

4. What separate commands were entrusted to the consnls ? 

6. What was the oharaoter o£ Valerius t 

C. What was the character of the hostile armies ? 

7. To whom did the advantage belong? 

8. Was not the division under Cornelius led into adifficully, and how 

was It extricated ? 

9. What important event next occurred ? 

10. How were the senate aiiected by their approach ? 

II. What are the peculiar evils attendant on civil wars ? 

12. What steps did Corvus take on this occasion ? 

10. What was the consequence of (his mildness f 
14. What reflection may be drawn from this incident? 

16. What was the next occurrence of note ? 

16. What precautions were necessary in this war 7 

17. In what way was the discipline of the Romans put to the proof? 

18. Was his ohallenga disregarded? 

19. Relate the particulars of the combat 7 

SO. What reception did he expect from his father ? 

21. What was the consequence of this rashness ? 

32. How was this sentence received by the army? 

23. Hid a battle ensue ? 

24. What was wanting to insure the victory ? 

25. To whom did success incline? 

26. What heroic resolution did Decius moke ? 

27. In what way did he do this ? 

28. What followed? 

29. What eflhot had this sacriSce on the hostile armies t 
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SECTION II 

U.C. 431. 

A1)surd the famed advice to P}Trliu6 given^ 

More praised, than ponder'd ; speeioua, but unsound ; 
Sooner that hero’s sword the world had quell’d^ 

Than reason, his ambition. Young. 


G. Confed'oracy, t, a league, an alli> 
onoo. 

7. nottiev'ing, roeover!ng. 

9. Tran^aitory, a, short, not lasting. 

Dimlnu'tlon, *. a lossening. 

12. Piedeces'sor, s. an ancestor, ono 
going LttHbrc. 

14. Dispersed, v. scattered. 

22. ]roTd'.ihle, a. not too doep to bo 
passed on (noL 

83. lleinfor'ced, v. etTcngtliened by the 
addition of fteah troops. 


24. Phol'onx, t, a body of men drawn 
up la a wedge-liko form, witli 
their spears protruded, and their 
shields closely lochcd together. 

Le'glon, *. a body of S,100 foot, di- 
vided Into ten cohorts, and fifty- 
five companies, and 720 cavalry 
generally attached to the Infan- 
try, but Bometlmcs detached on 
separate seivloe. 

30. Ncgo'clato, v. to treat for, to ma- 
nage. 


1. Bui a signal disgrace wMcli the Bomans siiatained 
about this time, in tbeir contest \vitb the Samnites, made a 
pause in their usual good fortune, and turned the scale for 
a while in the enemy’s favour 2 . The senate having denied 
the Samnites peace, Fon'tius, their general, was resolved to 
gain by stratagem, what he had firequently Ibst by force. 
3. Accordingly, leading his army into the neighbourhood 
of a defile, called Cau'dium, and taking posscEsion of all its 
outlets, he sent ten of his soldiers, habited like shepherds, 
with directions to throw themselves into the way which 

> An additional instance of the severity with which military dis- 
cipline woe maintained among die Romans, happened a short time 
previous to this: L. Papir'ius Cursor, the dictator, having occasion to 
quit the army, and repair to Rome, striedy forbade Q. Fa'biua Rullia- 
nus, his master of the horse, to venture a batde in his absence. This 
order TaOjius disobeyed, and gained a complete victory. Instead, how- 
ever, of finding success a palliation of his ofihnce, he was immediately 
condemned by the stern dictator to expiate his breach of discipline by 
death. In spite of the mutinous disposition of the army ; in spite of 
the intercessions and threats, both of the senate and people, Papir'ius 
persisted in his resolution : but what menaces and powerful inter- 
position could not obtain, was granted to the prayers and tears of tiie 
criminal’s relatives; and Pa'bius lived to fill some of the Itighest 
offices ot the state, with honour to himself and infinite advantage to 
hia country. (Liv. 1. 8. c. 30. 36.) 

I 4 
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the Ramans were to maich. 4. Exactly to his, wishes, the 
Roman consul, Posthu'mius, met them, and taking them 
toi what they appealed, demanded the route the Samnite 
aimy had taken : they, with seeming mdilFerence, replied, 
that they weic going to Luce'iia, a town in Apulia, and 
WLie then actually besieging it. 5. The Roman general, 
not suspectmg the stratagem that was laid against him, 
maiched directly by the shortest load, which lay tluough 
the defile, to relieve that city ; and was not undeceived till 
he saw his army smiouuded, and blocked np on every 
side. 



6. Pon'tins, thus having the Romans entirely in his 
powei, first obliged the army to pass under the yoke, after 
liaving stiipt them of ell but their under garments. He 
then stipulated, that they should wholly quit the territoiies 
of the Samnites, and that they should continue to live upon 
the terms of their former confederacy. 7. The Romans 
were constrained to submit to this ignominious tieaty, and 
marched into Ca'pua disarmed, half naked, and huimng 
With a desire of retrieving their lost honour. 8. When the 
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army arrived at Rome, the whole ,eity was most sensibly 
aifeeted at their shameful return ; nothing but grief and 
resentment were to be ^secn, and the whole city was put 
into mourning. 

9. This was a transitory calamity ; the state had suffered 
a d'minutwn of its glory, but not of its power The war 
was carried on as usual, for many years ; the power of the 
Snmnites declining every day, while that of the Romans 
gained fresh vigour from every victory. 10. Under the 
conduct of Papir'ius Cursor, repeated triumphs were gained. 
Fa'bius Max'imus also had hie share in the glory of con« 
quering the Samnites ; and De'cius, the son of that Decius 
whom we saw devoting himself for his country about forty 
years before, followed the example of his noble father, and, 
rushing into the midst of the enemy, saved the lives of his 
countrymen with the loss of his own 

11, The Samnites being driven <o the most oxtrome dis- 
tress, and unable to defend themselves, were obliged to cull 
in the assistance of a foreign power, and have recourse to 
Pyr'rhus, king of Epi'rus to save them from impending 
min. 12. Pyi^rhus, a man of great courage, ambition, 
and power, who had always kept the example of Alex- 
an'der, his great predecessor, before his eyes, promised to 
come to their assistance ; and, in the mean time dispatched 
a body of three thousand men, under the command of 
Cin'eas, an experienced soldier, and a scholar of the groat 


* It appears, however, to have suffered a diminution of its honour on 
this occasion, by breaking: every article of the treaty of peace extorted 
from PosthWmius. As some atonement for this breach of faith, they 
delivered Fosthu'mius, and those who signed the treaty into the hands 
of the Samnites, to do with them as they thought lit ; but this generous 
people instantly set them at liberty. (Liv. 1. 9. c. 8 — 11.) 

s U,C.447. About this time Appius Claudius, the censor, constructed 
an aqueduct, seven milff long, for supplying Home with water, and that 
famous road from Horae to Capua, which still remains, tlie admiration 
of all ISurope. 

e Epi'rus, a country situated between Macedonia, Achaia, and the 
Ionian Sea. (Strabo.) 
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orator Demos'thenes *. 13. Nor did he himself remain 

long behind, but soon after put to sea with three thousand 
horse, twenty thousand, foot, an^ twenty elephants, in 
which the commanders of that time began to place very 
great confidence. 14. However, only a small part of this 
great armament anived in Italy with him ; for many of 
his ships were dispersed, and some were totally lost, in a 
storm. 

IS. Upon his arrival at Taren'tum his first care was to 
reform the people whom he come to succour. .Observing a 
total dissoluteness of manners in this luxurious city, and 
that the inhabitants were rather occupied with the pleasures 
of bathing, feasting, and dancing, tlian the care of preparing 
for war, he gave orders to have all their places of public 
entertainment shut up, and that they should be restrained 
in such amusements as rendered soldiers unfit for battle. 
16. In the meantime the Romans did all which prudence 
could suggest to oppose so formidable an enemy : and the 
consul Lsevfnus was sent with a numerous force to inter- 
rupt his progress. 17. Pyt'rhus, though his whole army 
was not yet arrived, drew out to meet him ; but previously 
sent an ambassador, desiring to be permitted to mediate 
between the Romans and the people of Tarentum. 18. To 
this Lmvi'nus answered, that he neither esteemed him as a 
mediator, nor feared him as an enemy : and then leading 
tlie ambassador through the Roman camp, desired him to 
observe diligently what he saw, and to report the result to 
Ills master. 

19. In consequence of this, both armies approaching, 
pitched their tents in sight of each other, upon the opposite 
banks of the river Ly'ris. Pyr'rbus was always extremely 

' Dpmos'thencs, famous for his bold and nervous style of oratory, 
flourished at Athens about 3'it) years' before Christian era. 

* Taren'tum, now TareiVto, was a town of Calabria, In ltdy, situate 
on a bay of the same iitiinc, near dir mouth of the river Gale'sus : it 
was celebrated for its fine harbour. (Strabo.) 
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careftil in directing tlie situation of his own canipj nntl in 
observing that of the enemy. 20. Walking along tlio 
of the river, and surveying the Homan method of 
encamping, he was heard to observe that these barbarians 
seemed to be no way barbarous, and that ho should too 
soon find their actions equal to their resolution. 21. In 
the meantime he placed a body of men in readiness to 
oppose the Romans, in case they should atlenapt to ford 
the stream before his whole army was brought together. 
22. Things turned out according to his expectations ; tlie 
consul, with an impetuosity that marked his inexperience, 
gave orders for passing the tiver where it was fordable ; 
and tlie advanced guard, having attempted to oppose him 
in vain, was obliged to retire to tlie whole body of tlio 
army. 23. Pyr'rhus being apprised of the enemy’s at- 
tempt, at first hoped to cut off their cavalry, heforo they 
could be reinforced by the foot, which were not as yet got 
over ; and led on in person a chosen body of horso against 
them. 24. The Roman legions having, with much diffi- 
culty, advanced across the river, the engagement bocaino 
general ; the Greeks fought with a consciousness of their 
former fame, and the Romans with a desire of gaining fresh 


glory ; mankind had seldom seen two such differently dis- 
cipimed armies opposed to each other ; nor is it to this day 
determined whether the Greek phalanx, or the Roman 
legion were preferable. 25. The combat was long in sus- 
pense ; the Romans had seven, times repulsed the cnomy, 
and were as often driven back themselves ,■ but at length, 
while the success seemed doubtful, Pyr'rhus sent his ele- 
phants into the midst of the engagement, and tlieae turned 
the scale of victory in his fiivour. 26. The Romans, who 
had never before encountered creatures of such, magnitude, 
were terrified, not only at their intrepid fierceness, but at 
the castles that were fastened on their hacks, filled with 
armed men. 27. It was then that Pyririms saw the day 
was his own ; and, sending his Thessalian cavalry to charge 


i6 
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the enemy in disoriler, tlie route became general. A 
dreadful slaughter of the Romans ensued, fifteen thousand 
men being killed on the spot, and^ eighteen hundred taken 
prisoners. 28. Nor were the conq^uerors in a much better 
state than the vanquished, Pyr'rhus himself being wounded, 
and thirteen thousand of his forces slain. Night coming 
on, put an end to the slaughter on both sides, and Pyr'rhus 
was heard to exclaim, that one such victory more would 
ruin his whole army. 29. The next day, as he walked to 
view the field of battle, he could not help regarding with 
admiration the bodies of the Romans who were slain. 
Upon seeing them all with their wounds in front, their 
countenances, even in death, marked with noble resolution, 
and a sternness that awed him into respect, ho was heard 
to cry out, in the true spirit of a military adventurer, “ Oh ! 
with what case could I conquer the world, had I tlie 
Romans for soldiers, or had they mo for their king !” 

30. Pyr'rhus, after this victory, was still unwilling to 
drive them to an extremity, and considering that it was 
best to treat with an humbled enemy, he resolved tq send 
his friend Cin'eas the orator, to negociate a peace ; of 
whom he often asserted, that he had won more towns by 
the eloquence of Cin'eas, than by his own arms. 31. Rut 
Cin'eas, with aU his art, found the Romans incapable of 
being seduced, eitlier by private bribery, or public per- 
suasion ; with a haughtiness little expected from a van- 
quished enemy, they insisted that Pyr'rhus should eva- 
cuate Italy, previous to the commencement of a treaty of 
peace. 


Questions for JS xaminatimi, 

1. Were the Homans uniformly eucoeeefuU 
3. Who resolved to use stratagem, and why? 


1 Cin'eas is said to have possessed so retentive a memory, that the 
day sAcr his arrival at Home, he cotdd salute every senator and knight 
by name. 
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3. By 'wliiit means did he effect it t 

4. What followed f 

6, Was the Boman general deceived by this stratagem ! 

6, What advantage did tl^e Samnite commander take of tliesituntion 
of the Homans ? 

7- Were these terms accepted ? 

f). How was this news received at Rome? 

9. Did tills event put an end to the war ? 

10. Who signalised themselves against the Snmnitos? 

1 1. What measures did the Samnites adopt in this extremity ? 

13. What was the character of Pyrrhus, and what effort did he make 
for their relief? 

13. Did he follow in person ? 

14. Did this great force arrive in safety ? 

15. What was his first care ? 

10. Wiiat measures did the Romans adopt ? 

17. Did Pyrrhus immediately commence hostilities ? 

18. What answer was returned ? 

19. What followed? 

20. What opinion did Pyrrhus form of the Romans ? 

31. What were his first measures i 

23. Were his precautions justified ? 

23. In wliat way did Fyrriius resist this attack ? 

24. What is worthy of obseevstion in this engagement ? 

25. To whom did the victoi 7 fell ? 

26. On what account were the Romans terrified by the appearance of 

the elephants ? 

27. What completed the rout ? 

S8, Was this victory cheaply purchased f 

29. Wliat were the sensations of Pyrrhus on viewing the field of battle t 

30. What measures did he adopt wer this victory ? 

31. Were the arts of Ciueas successful? 


SECTION III. 

In public life severe. 

To virtue adll inexorably firm; 

But when, beneath his low illustrious roof, 

Sweet peace and happy wisdom smooth'd his brow, 

Not friendship softer was, nor love more kind. 

Tuombdn, 


1. Extol'ling, jiarf. iprestlj praising. 

D. Fan'lfit i. violent fear. 

IS. Alleg'ing, parL alSimlng, uentton* 
ing. 

10. Scho<dedj part* trained^ instructed. 


18. l^Iagnanim'l^, a. greatness of mtnAy 
braToiYy uevation of soul. 
iT, Ctt'ailel, «. a fbrtrcBB, a castle. 

Invet'etat^, a. oljatinate, not to be 
appeasad. 


1 . Beinh frustrated, therefore, in his espectaldons, Cin'eas 
returned to his master, extolling hoth the virtues aud the 
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grandeur of the Romans. The senate, he said, appeared 
a reverend assembly of demi-gods ; and the city, a temple 
for their reception. 2. Of this Pyi^rhus soon after became 
sensible, by an embassy from Rome, concerning the ran- 
som .and exchange of prisoners. 3. At the head of this 
venerable deputation was Fabri'eius, an ancient senator, 
who had long been a pattern to his countrymen of the most 
extreme poverty, joined to the most cheerful content. 4. 
Pyr'rhus received this celebrated old man with great kind- 
ness : and, willing to try how far fame had been just in his 
favour, offered him rich presents ; but the Roman refused. 
5. The day after ho was desirous of examining the equa- 
lity of his temper, and ordered one of his largest elephants 
to be placed behind the tapestry, which, upon a signal 
given, being drawn aside, the huge animal raised its trunk 
above tho ambassador’s head, making a hideous noise, and 
using other arts to intimidate him. 6. But Pabricius, with 
an unchanged countenance, smiled upon the king, and told 
him, that he looked with an equal eye on the terrors of that 
day, as he had upon tire allureinents of the preceding. 7. 
Pyr'rhus, pleased to £nd so much virtue in one he had con- 
sidered as a barbarian, was willing to grant him the only 
favour which he knew could make him happy ; he released 
tlie Roman, prisoners, entrusting them to Pabri'eius alone, 
upon his promise, that in case the senate were determined 
to continue the war, he might reclaim them whenever he 
thought proper'. 

8. By this time the Roman army was recovered from its 

tJ.C. late defeat, and Sulpfcius’ and De'cins, the consuls 

474. for the following year, were placed at its head. 9. 
The jianic which had formerly seized it, from the elephants, 

r So great an enemy nas Pabri'eius to luxury, that all his household 
utensils were of the meanest materials. He banished &om the senate 
Corne'lius Rufi'nns, ttbo had been twice consul and dictator, because 
he kept in bis house more than ten pounds weight of silver plate. 
'Plor. 1, i. 0 . 18. in nota.) Such a man was not easily corrupted I 
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now began to wear off ; and both armies met near the city 
of As'culum, pretty nearly eq^oal in numbers. 10. Here 
again, after a long and ,obBtinate fightj the Grecian disci- 
pline prevailed. The Eomans, pressed on every aide, par- 
tieularly by the elephants, were obliged to retire to their 
camp, leaving six thousand men upon the field of battle. 
11. But the enemy had no great reason to boast of their 
triumph, as they had four thousand slain. Pyr'rhus again 
observed to a soldier who was congratulating him upon hia 
victory, “ Another such a triumph, and I shall be undone." 
This battle finished the campaign. 12. The next season 
began with equal vigour on both sides ; Pyr'rhus having 
received new succours from home. 13. While the two 
armies were approaching, and yet but a small distance Jrom 
each other, a letter was brought to old Fabri'eius, tbo 
Roman general, from the king’s physician, importing that, 
for a proper reward, he would take him off by poison, and 
thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemy, and a dangerous 
war. 14. Fabri'eius felt all the honest indignation at this 
base proposal that was consistent with his former charac- 
ter ; he communicated it to Ms colleague, and instantly 
gave it as his opinion, that Pyr' rhus should bo informed of 
the treachery that was plotted against him. 16. Accord- 
ingly, letters were dispatched for that purpose, informing 
Pyr'rhus of the affair, and alleging Ms unfortunate choice 
of fiiends and enemies ; that he had trusted and promoted 
murderers, while ho directed Ms resentment against die 
generous and brave. 16. Pyr'rhus now began to find that 
tliese hold barbarians were, by degrees, schooled into re- 
finement, and would not suffer him to be their superior, 
even in generosity. Ho received the message with. as 
much amazement at their candour, as indignation at Ms 
physician’s treachery. " Admirable Fabri'eius 1” cried 
he, “ it would he as easy to turn the sun from its course, 
os thee from the path of honour.” VJ, Then, making the 
proper inquiry among his servants, and having disco- 
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vered tUe treason, lie ordered his physician to be exe- 
cuted. 18. Not to ho outdone in magnanimity, he imme- 
diately sent to Home all his prisoners witliout ransom, and 
again desired to negociate a peace : but the Romans still 
refused, upon any other conditions tlian had been oiFered 
before'. 

19. After an interval of two years, Pyr^rhus, having in- 
creased his army by new levies, sent one part of it to op- 
pose the match of Lon'tulus, while he, with the other, went 
to attack Cu'rius Denta'tus, before his colleague could 
come up. 20. His principal aim was to surprise the enemy 
by night ; but, unfortunately, passing through woods, and 
, the light failing him, his men lost their way ; so that at 
the approach of morning, he saw himself in sight of tlie 
Roman camp, with the enemy drawn out ready to receive 
him. The vanguard of both armies soon met, in which 
the Romans bad the advantage. 21. Soon after, a general 
engagement ensuing, Pyr'rbus, finding the balance of the 
victory turning still against him, had once more recourse 
to his elephants. 22. These, however, the Romans were 
now too well acqumnted with, to feel any vain terrors from ; 
and having found that fire was the most eifectaal means 
to repel them, they caused a number of balls to be made, 
composed of flax and rosin, which were lighted and tlirown 
against them as they approached the ranks. 23. The ele- 
phants rendered fiirious by the flame, and boldly opposed 
by the soldiers, could no longer be brought on ; but ran 
back on their own army, bearing down their ranks, and 
filling all places with terror and confusion : thus victory, 
at length, declared in favour of Rome. 24. Pyr'rhus, in 
vain, attempted to stop the flight and slaughter of bis 
troops ; he lost not only twenty-three thousand of his 
best soldiers, but bis camp was also taken, 25. This 

1 They, however, released an equal number of Tarentine and 
Samnite prisoners. 
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served as a new lesson to the Romanst who were over 
open to improveinent. They had formerly pitched their 
tents without order ; ,but, by this new capture, they 
were taught to measure out their ground, and fortify 
the whole with a trench ; so that many of their succeed- 
ing victories are to be ascribed to their improved method of 
encamping. 

2fi. Pyr'rhus, thus finding all hopes fruitless, resolved 
to leave Italy, where he found only desperate enemies, and 
faithless allies : accordingly, calling together the Taren'- 
tines, he informed them that be had received assurances 
from Ghcece of speedy assistance, and desiring them to 
await the event with tranquillity, the night following he 
embarked his troops, and returned undisturbed into bis 
native kingdom, with the remains of his shattered forces, 
leaving a garrison in Taren'tum merely to save appear- 
ances : and in this manner ended the war with Pyr'rhus 
after six years’ continuance. 

37. As for the poor luxurious Taren'lines, who were the 
original 2}romoters of the war, they soon began to find 
a worse enemy in the garrison that was left for their 
defence, than in the Romans who attacked them from 
without. The hatred between them and Mno, who com- 
manded their citadel for Pyr'rhus, was become so great, 
that nothing but the fear of their old inveterate ene- 
mies, the Romans, could equal it. 28. In this distress 
they applied to the Carthaginians, who, with a large 
fleet, came and blocked up die port of Tareu'tuin ; so 
tliat this unfortunate people, once famous through Italy 
for their refinements and pleasures, now saw themselves 
contended for by three difibrent armies, without a choice 
of a conqueror. 29. At length, however, the Romans 
found means to bring over the garrison to their in- 
terest, after which they easily became masters of the 
city, and demblisbed its walls, granting the inhabitants 
liberty and protection. 
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Questions for Examination. 

1. 'What report did Cineas give of the Homans ? 

2. Hr what means did Pyrruua become convinced of its truth i 

3. 'Who headed this deputation 7 

4. 'What reception did ho experience? 

6. Wliat farther trial was made of his disposition? 

C. What effect did this produce in Fabricius ? 

7- In what way did Pyr'rhus evince bis satisfaction ? 

8. In what state was the Homan army at this time 1 

9. Where did the rival armies meet? 

10. What was the event of the engagement ? 

11. Bid it cost the enemy dear? 

12. Was the war continued ? 

13. WluLt proposal waa made to Fabricius ? 

14. How was this proposal received ? 

15. How waa this done ? 

10. What eflfect had this conduct on Pyrrhus ? 

17. Wliat followed? 

18. What return did he make to the Romans ? 

19. How wag this war carried on ? 

20. What views had ho in this, and how did they snccBed ? 

21. What expedient did Pyrrhmt have recourse to, to insure the victory . 

22. How did the Romans endeavour to counteract it i 

23. Whitt was the consequence? 

24. What loss did Pyrrhus sustain? 

25. 'What advantage did the Romans gain from this victor ? 

26. What resolution did Pyrrhus form, and how did he effect it? 

27. What became of the Tarentines 7 

28. To whom did they have leconiset 

29. How did this terminate 7 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SECT* I. 

FAOM THE BEQIHHINO OS' THE TIRBT FUNIC WAR, TO THE 
REOinKIKO OF THE SECOHB, WHEN* THE ROMANS BEOAH 
TO GROW POWERFUX Bf SEA. U*C. 493. 

In every heart 

Are sown tlie sparks that kindle fiery war. 

Occasion needs but fan them, and they hl^e. Gowper. 


3. EmbrolVing, part, setting at en- 
mity, putting 111 confusion. 

9. Unaurmount'alile, a. that cannot bo 
overcome. 

11. Terse ver'aneoi t. eonstancy* 

14. Consum'mate, a. perfect, complete, 
accomplished. 


10. Cirnp'ple, «. to fight close, hand td 
hnntl, to lay hold of their ahlpa 
with grappling irons. 

Mer'ccnaiy, a. aorvlng fbr hire. 

23. BospouMence, s. dejeotton, despair. 


1. The Romans laving destroyed all rival pretensions 
at home, began to pant after foreign conquests. 2. Tie 
Carthagin'iaus -were at that time in possession of tile 
greatest part of Sicily, and, lilce the Romans, only wanted 
an opportunity of embroiling the natives, in order to be- 
come masters of the whole island. 3. This opportunity 
at length ofiered,. Hi'ero, king of Sy'racuse, one of the 
states of that island, which, was as yet unconquered, en- 
treated their aid against the Ham’eitines, an insignificant 
people of the same country, and they sent him supplies 
both by sea and land! 4. The Mam'eirines, on the other 
hand, to shield off impending ruin, put themselves nndef 

> Hi'ero had been, for many years, a firm friend to the Homans i and 
though their protecting u city, which would otherwise have fallen into 
Ms hands, occasioned a temporary interruption of that friendship, it 
was soon resumed, and continued unshaken during the remainder of a 
jUPg reign. The happy effects of this prudent oondiict were experienced 
hy his subjects; for, while the other states of the island witnessed scenes 
of carnage and ruin, Sy'racuse apjoyed the sweets of tranquillity and 
affluence (Polyh. et alii.) 
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the protection of Home. S. The Romans, not thinking 
the Mam'ertines worthy of the name of allies, instead of 
professing to assist them, boldly declared war against 
Carthage ; alleging as a reason the assistance which Car- 
thage had lately sent to the sonthem parts of Italy against 
the Romans. In this manner a war was declared between 
two powerftil states, both too great to continue patient 
spectators of each other’s increase. 

6. Carthage, a colony of the Pheeni'eians, was built on 
the coast of Africa, near the place where Tunis now 
stands, about a hundred and thirty-seven years before the 
foundation of Romo. 'T- As it had been long growing 
into power, so it had extended its dominions all along the 
coasts: but its chief strength lay in its fleets and com- 
merce. 8. Thus dreunistanoed, these two great powers 
began what is called the First Punic war. The Cartha- 
ginians were possessed of gold and silver, which might 
he exhausted ; the Romans were fiimoua for perseverance, 
patriotism, and poverty, which gathered strength by every 
defeat. 

0, Rut there seemed to he an msurmountahle obstacle 
to the ambitious views of Rome, as they liad no fleet, oi 
at least none that deserved the title ; while the Carlha- 
gin'ians-had the entire command at sea, and kept all the 
maritime towns in obedience'. 10. In 'such a situation, 
under disadvantages which nature seemed to have imposed, 
any people hut the Romans would have rested ; but 
nothing could conquer or intimidate them. 11. A Cartha- 
gin'ian vessel happened to he driven on. shore, in a storm, 
and this was sufficient to serve as a model. They began 
to apply themselves to maritime affairs ; and though with- 

' The vessels in whioh they had hitherto transported dieir troops, 
were principally hired from dtoir neighbours theLocrlansjTorentinqi, 
Ac. It is certain that tlio Ramans had ships of war before this period, 
hut from the litde attention they had hitherto paid to naval affairs^ 
they wore, probably, badly conatmeted and ill managed. 
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out shipwrights to huild, or seamen to navigate a fleet, 
they resolved to surmount every obstacle with inflexible 
•perseverance, 12, The ■•consul Duil'liua was the first who 
ventured to sea with his new constructed armament ; and, 
though far inferior to the enemy in the management of his 
fleet, yet he gained the first naval vietoiy, the Cartha- 
ginians losing fifty of their ships, and the undisturbed 
sovereignty of the sea, which they valued more. The 
highest honours were conferred on Duil'lius for this re- 
markahle victory, and a rostral column, that is, a column 
adorned with the roslia or 
prows of ships, raised to com- 
memorate the event, still exists 
in Rome. 

13. The Romans soon in- 
vaded Sicily, and gained some 
signal successes, principally by 
the aid of their ally king 
Hi'ero. On one occasion the 
consul Calati'nus was entrap- 
ped by the Carthaginians into 
a defile, and would certainly 
have been destroyed but for 
the bravery of a military tri- 
bune, Calpurinius Rlem'ma, 
who with three hundred men 
kept the whole of the hostHe 
forces at hay, nntil the consul 
extricated his army. But not- 
withstandingrepeated triumphs, 
the Romans discovered that 
the conquest of Sicily was to 
be obtained only by humbling 
the power of Carthage at home. 

For this reason the senate 
resolved to carry the war into 
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A&ica itself, and accordingly tliey sent Reg'ulus and 
Manlius, with a fleet of three hundred sail, to make 
the invasion. 14. Reg'ulus was ,reckoued the most con- 
summate warrior that Rome could then produce ; and a 
professed example of frugal severity. His patriotism 
was still greater than his temperance ; all private pas- 
sions seemed extinguished in him, at least they -were 
swallowed up in one great ruling alTection, the love of 
his country. 16. The two generals set sail with their 
fl.eet, which was the greatest that had ever yet left an 
Italian port, carrying a hundred and forty tliousand men. 
They were mat by the Carthaginians witli a fleet equally 
powerful, and men more used to the sea. 16. While 
the flght continued at a distance, the Carthagin'ians seemed 
successful; but when the Romans came to grapple with 
them, the difference between a mercenary army, and one 
that fought for fame, was apparent. 17. The resolution 
of Jho Romans was. crowned with success; the enemy's 
fleet was dispersed, and fifty-four of tlieir vessels taken. 

18. The consequence of this victory was an immediate 
descent upon the coast of Africa, and the capture of the 
city Clu'pea’ : together with tivenly thousand mon, who 
were made prisoners of war*. 

19. The senate being informed of these great successes, 
and applied to for fresh instructions, commanded Manlius 
back to Italy, in order to superintend the Sicilian war: 
and directed that Reg'ulus should continue in Aflica, to 
prosecute his victories there. 

20. A battle ensued, in which Carthage was once more 

^ Clu'pea, or Cly pea, now Alcllbla, is a town of Africa Ifroper, twenty- i 
two miles from the aite of Carthage. (Straho.) It was very conveniently 
situated to serve as a magazine of arms and provisions for the Romans, 
and there wore several ports near it, to sheltor their fleets. (Polyh.) 

* While Reg'ulus lay Encamped here, near the river Bogra'da. he 
ia said to have slain a monstrous serpent by the help of his battering 
engines. Its skin, which was ISO feet long, was sent to Rome, and 
preserved for a long time with great core. 
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defeated, and 17,000 of its best troops were cut off. This 
fresh victory contributed to throw them into the utmost 
despair ; for more than eighty of their towns submitted to 
the Bomans^. 21. In this distress, the Caithagin'ians, 
destitute of generals at home, were obliged to send to 
Lacedse'mon, offering the command of their armies to 
Xantip'puB, a general of great expoiience, who undertook 
to conduct them. 

22. This general began by giving the magistrates pro- 
per instructions for levying their men ; he assured them 
that their armies were hitherto overthrown, not by the 
strength of die enemy, hut by die ignorance of their own 
commandors ; ho, therefore, required a ready obedience to 
his orders, and assured them of an easy victory. 23. The 
whole city seemed once more revived from despondenvo, 
by the exhortation of a single stranger i and soon from 
hope grew into confidence. 24. This was the spirit the 
Grecian general ■wished to excite in them ; so that when 
he saw them thus ripe for the engagement, he joyfully 
took the field. 25. The Lacedsemo'hian made the most 
skilful disposition of his forces ; he placed his cavalry in 
the wings ; he disposed the elephants at proper intervals, 
heliind the line of the heavy armod infantry ; and, bring- 
ing up the light-aimed troops before, he ordered them to 
retire through the line of infantry, after they had dis- 
charged their weapons. 26. At length both armies en- 
gaged ; after a long and obstinate resistance, the Eomans 
■were overthrown with dreadflil sla-ughter, the greatest 
part of their army destroyed, and Keg'ulus himself taken 


> To complete their misfortunes, the Numid'ians entered their terri- 
tory, laid waste their fields, and committed such dreadiiil devastations, 
that a severe famine ensued, with aU its attendant horroxe. At this 
cridoai juncture, Beg'ulus, who had advanced to the very gates of tho 
city, sent the CaTthaginhans proposals of peace. Tlie deputies were 
received wltii transports of joy till the conditions wore known, when 
they were found so severe, that the senators protested they would 
rather die a thousand deaths titan submit to them. 
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prisoner*. 27. Several other distresses of the Homana 
followed soon after. They lost their fleet in a storm’ ; 
and Agrigen'tum their principal town in Sicily, was 
taken by Karth'alo, the Carthagin'ian general. They 
built a new fleet, which shared the fate of the former j for 
the mariners, as yet unacquainted witli the Mediter'ranean 
shores, drove upon quicksands, and soon after the greater 
part perished in a storm. The Romans, considering these 
two disasters as indications of the will of tlie gods that they 
should not contend hy sea, made a decree that no more 
than fifty galleys should, for the future, be equipped. But 
they soon annulled a law, which would have proved fatal 
to their rising greatness. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Wlmt did llie Homans now desire? 

2. Whnl state aS'ordocl them an opportunity for this purpose ? 

3. Were their wishes gratified, and how? 

4. 'NVhat measures did the ISlamertincs adopt? 

6. Did the Romans sfTord them the assistance they requested? 

<!. Where was Carthage eltuated, and when was it built? 

7. Was it s powerful state ? 

5. Had the Roaaana or the Carthaginians the means most likely to 

insure success ? 

9. Were Rome and Carthage on an equal footing in othei; respects ? 

10. Did the Romans attempt to overcome this ohstacle ? 

11. What assisted their endeavours? 

12. Who was their first naval commander, and what was his success ! 

13. Wliat were the means adopted to conquer Sicily ? 

14. What was the character of Regulus ! 

15. Wliat was the amount of the forces on both sides ? 

16. On what side did the advantage lie ? 

17 . With whom did the victory remain ? 


I Xantip'pus met with a very ungrateful return for the signal set- 
vices he 'had rendered the Caithaein'ians, for the seamen who were 
appointed to conduct him home, had private orders to throw him over- 
board, lest he should escribe to himself the honour of this victory. 

> A fine army was thus lost; all the riches that had been amassed 
in Africa were swallowed up by the sea, and the whole coast from 
Fachi'num to Cameri'na was covered with dead bodies and the wrecks 
of ships, so that history scarcely affords another example of so dreadful 
a disaster. 

’ How Giigen'ti. In its flourishing condition it contained 200,000 
inhabitants. (Polyb. Strabo.) 
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(S. WIint wns tlio consequence of this victory} 

10. What were the orders of the senate ! 

120. What was the next event deserving notice, and its consequences} 

21. To wimt expedient wqfe die Carthaginians obliged to hav# 

recourse } 

22. What were the first acts of this general } 

23.. What were the cficcta his arrivaf produced } 

24. What was the consequence? 

26. In what way was the Carthaginian army drawn up t 

26. What was the event of the battle? 

27 . What other disasters did the Homans encounter ? 


SECTION IT. 


Who has not heard the Fahion heroes sung ? 

Dentatus’ scars, or Mutius' flaming hand ? 

How Manlius saved the Capitol ? the choice 

Of s toady Regul us ? Ever. 


1. Soll'cltcr, <. one who sollclU, or asks 
for another. 

8. Tci'mlnate, v. to end. 

9. Embai'raaaraent, <• perple.xlty, dif- 

flcolty. 


IS. Exhaust hd, part, drained of their, 
resources. ^ 

Snhscrl'bed, part, agreed to, signed. 


1. The Cartliagin'iana being thus successful, were desirous 
of a new treaty of peace, hoping to have better terms than, 
those insisted upon by Reg'ulus They supposed that 
he, whom they had now for four years kept in a dungeon, 
confined and chained, would fie a proper solicitor. It was 
expected, that, being wearied with imprisonment and bond- 
age, he would gladly endeavour to persuade his country- 
men to a discontinuance of the war which prolonged his 
captivity. 2. He was accordingly sent with their ambas- 
sadors to Rome, under a promise, previously exacted from 
him, to return in case of being unsuccessful. He was even 
.given to understand, that his life depended upon the suc- 
cess of his negociation 

* These ate subsequently mentioned. 

* Though the CaTthagin'ians had been partially successful, their 
condition fully justifleil their anxiety for peace. The war had already 
lasted fourteen years i they had lost their best commanders, their ele- 

Prone K 
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3, 'Wlieii this old general, together with the amhassadors 
of Carthage, approached Rome, numbers of his friends 
came out to meet him, and congratulate him on his return, 
4. Their acclamations resounded through the city ; but 
Beg'ulus refused, -with settled melancholy, to enter the 
gates. In. vain he was entreated, on every side, to visit 
once more his little dwelling, and share in that joy which 
his return had inspired. He persisted in saying, that he 
was now a slave belonging to the Carthagin'ians, and unfit 
to partake in the liberal honours of his country. 5. The 
senate asaemhling without idie waRs, as usual, to give 
audience to the amhassadors, Reg'ulus opened his commis- 
sion, as he had been directed by the Carthagin'ian ooundl, 
and their ambassadors seconded his proposals. 6. The 
senate themselves, who were weary of a war which hod 
been protracted g,hove fourteen years, were no way dism- 
clinable to a peace. It only remained for Reg'ulus him- 
self to give his opinion. '1. When it camo to his turn to 
speak, to the surprise of the whole, he gave his voice for 
continuing the wai'. 8. So unexpected an advice not a 
little disturbed the senate ; they pitied, as well as admired 
a man who had used such eloquence against his private 
interest, and could conclude upon a measure which was 
to terminate in his own ruin. 9. But he soon relieved 
thpir embarrassmmt hy breaking off the treaty, and by 
rising, in order to return to his bonds and his confinement. 
10. In vain did the senate, and his dearest friends, entreat 
his stay ; he still repressed their solicitations. Maifcia, 
his wife, with her children, vainly entreated to be permitted 
to see him ; ho still obstinately persisted in keeping his 
promise ; and though sufiSciently apprised of the tortures 
that awaited his return, without embracing Hs family, or 

ptiants, and their fleets ; their finances were exhausted, their armies 
liiminishod, and the only towns they had now left in Sicily were 
Lilybm'um (now Boco), and Drepa'num (now Trapa'ni), the former 
of which was invested hy the Roman army. 
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talcing leave of his firiends, he departed with the ambassa- 
dors for Carthage. 

11. Nothing could e^ual the fiirjr and the disappoint- 
ment of the Carthagin'ians, when they were informed by 
their ambassadors, that lleg'iilus, instead of hastening a 
peace, had given his opinion for continuing the war. 12. 
They accordingly prepared to punish his conduct with 
the moat studied tortures. His eyelids were cut off, and 
he was remanded to prison. After some days, he was 
again brought out from his dark and dismal dungeon, and 
exposed with his face opposite the burning sun. At last, 
when malice was fatigued with studying all the arts of 
torture, he was put into a sort of hand, stuck full of 
spikes, and in this painful position he continued till he 
died 

13. Both sides now took up arms with more than former 
animosity. At length, Roman perseverance was crowned 
with success ; and one victory followed on the hack of 
another. They met, however, with some sad reverses, 
P. Clau'dius Pulbhor, engaging Ath''eri>aJ, the commander 
of the Carthagin''ian fleet, was defeated with the loss of 
ninety galleys, eight thousand men killed, and twenty thou- 
sand taken prisoners. The loss of this engagement waa 
partly owing to the consul’s contemptuous disregard of the 
auspices hdd in such veneration by the Romans ; for, when 
the sacred chickens reflised to feed, (which was considered 
an ill omen,) he threw them, coop and aU, into the sea, 
saying, ^ iJiey mill not eat, let them drink. This supposed 
impiety so disheartened his troops, that they made but a 
faint resistance to the enemy, and sufiered themselves to 
be cut down like cowards. They likewise lost another 
fleet in a storm. Of one hundred and twenty galleys, and 

^ This cruelty was retaliated by bis wife, Hor'eia, on soine Cartha- 
ein'ian capdves of the highest tjuality. Indeed tbereis some reason to 
believe, tliat the story of the tortures to which Re^ulus was saljscted, 
was invented as an totoasefor the barbarity with wnuh his £nnily treated 
those prisoners, 

k2 
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^ght hundred transports laden with, stores, not one vesse 
escaped. After the loss of this fleet, Uie Homan senate 
encouraged their subjects to fit out privateers to harass and 
plunder the enemy. Fafiiins Bu'teo, once more showed 
them the way to naval victory, hy defeating a large squa- 
dron of the enemy's ships ; bat Luta'tias Cat'ulus, whose 
fleet was built and equipped hy the private subscriptions 
of some patriotic individuals, gained a victory still more 
complete, in which the power of Carthago seemed totaJy 
destroyed at sea, by the loss of a hundred and twenty 
ships. 14. This loss compelled the Carthagin''ians again 
to sue for peace, which Home thought proper to grant ; 
but still inflexible in its demands, exacted the same condi- 
tions which Heg'ulus had formerly offered at the gates of 
Carthage. 16. These were, that they should lay down a 
thousand talents of silver, to defray the charge of the war, 
and .should pay two thousand two hundred more' within 
ten years ; that they should quit Sicily, with all such islands 
as they possessed near it ; drat Urey shoirld never make war 
against the allies of Home, uor come with any vessels of 
war within the Roman dominions ; and, lastly, that oil 
their prisoners and deserters should he delivered up without 
U. C. ransom. 16. To these hard conditions, the Car- 
613. thagin'ians, now exhausted, readily subscribed; and 
thus ended tho first Punic war, which had lasted twenty- 
four years ; and, in some measure, had drained both nations 
of their resources 


Questions for Examination, 

l. What were tlie Carthaginians now desirouB of obtaining 
3. Was Regulus employed for this purpose 1 

3. How was Ilegulus received by the Homans t 

4. What was the conduct of Regulus on this occasion i 


r 437,3301. sterling, 

_ • The Romans lost seven hundred ships in this war j the Cartba- 
gin'ians only llvo hundred. But Roman perseverance prevailed. 
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C. How did the negociation commence 1 
fi. Were the Itoinane inclined for peace ? 

7 . What was the opinion of hegulus? 
i). What was the effect of tjiia advice t 
9, How did Rogulus pat nnend to their cmharrnssment? 

10. Could he not be prevailed on to remain at Rome 1 

11. How did the Cartliaginians receive an account of his conduct! 

12. In what way did they punish him? 

13. With what success was the war continued! 

14. What was the consequence of tliis loss ! 

15. What were these terms? 

.10. Were they agreed to f 

What was the duration of the first Runic war 1 


CHAPTER X\’. 

SECT. I. 

rnOM THE ESD OF THE FIRST PUNIC tVAll TO THE ENB 
OF THE SECOND. 

Spain first ho won, the Fyrenaeaus pass’d, 

And steepy Alps, the mounds that nature cast) 

And with corroding juices, as he went, 

A posaage through the living rocks he rent. 

Then, like a torrent rolling from on high. 

Ho pours his headlong rage on Italy. 

JuvEKAii, Sat. 10. 


3. EaU'lery, >. satirical lalith, Jest- 

ing. 

4. Deii’bloii, s. contempt, mockery, 

Bconie 

6. Mod'^eli «< a oopy, a pattern. 

Ele'riac, o. mournful, ead, solemn. 
Fas^oiai, a< relating to sheiiKeida, 
rural. 

Dtdac'tlc, 4 . preceptive, doctrinal. 
Intrepld'lty, i. courage, Ijoldnesi, 
bravery. 

8. Restltu'don, i. a restoration of any 

thing unjustly taken. 

9. Ce'ded, v. given up to, transferred. 


Frohibl^tlon, «. a foi Lidding, or 
hindering. 

10. Incui'red, v, became liable tu, 
brought on themsclvcB. 

13. Evolu'tlons, s, exercises, manmu- 

VTBB. 

Id. Retrlev'ed, e. recovered, repaired. 

25. Sus'tenanco, s» food. 

23. Antlq'uity, «. anolent times, of old. 

26. Cur'rejit, «. a stream. 

IntimMdate, v» to alarm, to hlgUlen, 

to deter. 

Undaim'tedy a. bold, courageous, 
firm. 


1 . The war being ended between the Cartbagin'ians and 
Romans, a profound peace ensued, and in about six years 
after, tho temple of Ja'iras was shut for the second time 
since the foundation of the city \ 2. The Romans being 

* The first was in' die reign of Nunia. 

K a 
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thus in friendship with all nations, had an opportunity of 
turning to the arts of poaco ; they now began to have a 
relish for poetry, the first liberal art which rises in every 
civilized nation, and the first also that decays. 3. Hitherto 
they had been entertained only with the rude drolleries of 
their lowest buffoons, who entertained them with sports 
called Fescen'nine, in which a few debauched actors in- 
vented their own parts, while raillery and indecency sup- 
plied the place of humour. 4. To these a composition of 
a liigher kind succeeded, called satire ; a sort of dramatic 
poem, in which the characters of the great were particularly 
pointed out, and made an object of derision to the vulgar. 

5. After these, came tragedy and comedy, which were bor- 
U. C. rowed from the Greeks : indeed, the first dramatic 
614. poet of Rome, whose name was LiVius Andronicus, 

was a native of one of the Gh-eek colonies in soutliein Italy. 

6. The instant these finer kinds of composition appeared, 
tills great people rejected their former impurities with dis- 
dain. From thenceforward they laboured upon the Grecian 
models and, though they were never able to rival their 
masters in dramatic composition, they soon surpassed tliem 
in many of the more soothing kinds of poetry. Elegiac, 
pastoral, and didactic compositions began to assume new 
beauties in the Roman language ; and satire, not that rude 
kind of dialogue already mentioned, but a nobler sort, was 
all their own *. 

1, "While they were thus cultivating the arts of peace, 
they were not unmindfiil of making fresh preparations for 
war ; intervals of ease seemed to give fresh vigour fbr new 
designs, rather than relax their former intrepidity, 8. The 
lllyr'iana were the first people upon whom they tried their 
strength*. That nation happened to make depredations 

' About this time flourished En'mus, who wrote the history of Home 
in verse. He was the inventor of die hatin Hexameter. (Vossius.— 
Valerius Maximus, 1. viii. c. 16.) 

• lUyr'ium or Iljyr'iu, a country borilered on one side by Macedon 
and Kpi'rus, and on the other by the Adriatic sea. (Strabo.) 
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upon some of the trading subjects of Home ; which u.C. 
being complained of to Teuta, the queen of the 627. 
country, she, instead of , granting redress, ordered the am- 
bassadors, who were sent to demand restitution, to be mur- 
dered. 9. A war ensued, in which the Romans were vic- 
torious i most of the Illyr'ic towns were surrendered to the 
consuls, and a peace at last concluded, by which the great- 
est part of the country was ceded to Rome ; a yearly tri- 
bute was exacted for the rest, and a prohibition added, that 
the Ulyr'iana should not sail beyond the river Lissus with 
more than two barks, and those unarmed. 

10. Tile Gauls were die next people that incurred the 
displeasure of the Romans. 11. A time of peace, when 
the armies were disbanded, was the proper season, for new 
irruptions ; accordingly, these barbarians invited fresh forces 
from beyond the Alps, and entering Etru'rin, wasted all 
with Are and sword, till they came within about throe days 
iourney of Rome. 12. A praetor and a consul were sent 
to oppose them, who, now instructed in the improved arts 
of war, were enabled to surround the Gauls. 13. It was 
in vain that those hardy troops, who had nothing but 
courage to protect them, formed two fronts to oppose their 
adversaries ; their naked bodies and undisciplined forces 
were unable to withstand the shock of an enemy completely 
armed, and skilled in military evolutions. 14. A miserable 
slaughter ensued, in which forty thousand were killed, and 
ten thousand taken prisoners*. 16. This victory was fol- 
lowed by another, gained by Marcel'lus, in which he killed 
Viridoma'rus, their king, with his own hand. 16. These 
conquests farced them to beg for peace, the conditions of 
which served greatly to enlarge the empire. Thus the Ro- 
mans went on witli success ; retrieved their former losses/ 


^ Polybius, (1. ii. c. 111.) says that the troops raised by the rspublfc 
on this oocasion, were eight liundred thousand men ; of which two 
hundred and seventy thousand were Romans or Campanians. 

K 4 
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and only wanted an enemy worthy of their arms to begin a 
new war*. 

17. The Carthagin'ians had made peace solely because 
they were no longer able to continue the war. They, 
therefore, took the eailiest opportunity of breaking the 
treaty, and besieged Sagun'tum, a city of Spain, which had 
been in alliance with Rome ; and, though desu-ed to desist, 
•prosecuted their operations with vigour*. 18. Ambassa- 
dors were sent, in consequence, from Rome to Carthage, 
complaining of the infraction of their articles, and requhred 
that Han'uibal, the Carthagin'ian general, who had advised 
this measure, should be delivered up : which being refused, 
both sides prepared for a second J?unic war. 

19. The Carthaginians trusted the management of it to 
Han'nibal. 20. This' extraordinary man had been made 
the sworn foo of Rome, almost from his infancy i for, while 
yet very young, his father brought him before the altar, 
und ojiligcd him to lake an oath, that ho would never be 
in Iriendship with the Romans, nor desist from opposing 
their power, until he or they should be no more. 21. On 
his first appearance in the field, he united in his own per- 
son the most masterly method of commanding, with the 
most perfect obedience to his superiors. Thus he was 
equally beloved by his generals, and the troops he was ap- 
pointed to lead. 22. He was possessed of the greatest 
courage in opposing danger, and the greatest presence of 
mind in retiring from it. Ro fatigue was able to subdue 
his body, nor any misfortune to break his spirit he was 
equally patient of heat and cold, and he took sttstemnee 

* Deme'tcius, who had succeeded Teuta in the government of II- 
lyr'icum, having violated the articles of the late treaty, a Roman 
army was sent against him, which conquered the remaining part of die 
Idn^om, and obliged Deme'trius to ay to Macedon. (Livius.) 

> It appears, however, that the Romans had, hy their haughty be- 
haviour, their repeated extortions, and their uiyust invasions of Cor'- 
sica and Sardinia, given tho Carthaginians just cause of complaint. 
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niciely to content nature, not to delight his appetite. He 
-was the best horseman, and the swiftest runner, of the 
time. 23. This great, general, who is considered as the 
most skilful commander of antiquity, having overrun all 
Spain, and levied a large army composed of various nations, 
resolved to carry the war into Italy itself, as the Romans 
had before carried it into the dominions of Carthage. 24. 
For this purpose, leaving Hanno with a imfficient force to 
guard his conquests in Spain, he crossed the Pyrene'an 
mountains into Gaul, with an army of fifty thousand foot, 
and nine thousand horse. He quickly traversed that 
country, which was then wfld and extensive, and filled 
with nations that were his declared enemies. 25. The 
rapid current of the Rhone might intimidate the bravest, 
hut Hannibal had to encounter, in addition, the fierce re- 
sistance of the Gauls, who had lined the opposite bank. A 
Roman army was also approaching to dispute his passage, 
and the difficulty of transpoiting the elephants across the 
river threatened to produce a dangerous delay. Floats of 
timber covered with earth were prepared, whicli the ele- 
phants, deceived by their appearance, took for firm ground. 
As soon as the animals came upon the floats they were 
unmoored, and towed by boats across the stream. 
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Even after leaving th.e Bhone innumeraWc other diffl. 
cnlties impeded Hannibal’s enterprise, but lie overcame them 
all with undaunted spirit, and in tpn flays arrived at the 
foot of the Alps, over -which he was to explore a new pas- 
sage into Italy. 26. It -was in the midst of winter when 
this astonishing project -was undertaken. The season 
added new horrors to the scene. The prodigious height 
and tremendous ’Bteepneas of these mountains, capped with 
snow ; the people barbarous and fierce, dressed in skins, 
with long and shaggy hair ; presented a picture that im- 
pressed tlie beholders with astonishment and terror. 27. 
But nothing was capable of subduing the courage of the 
Carthaginian general. At the end of fifteen days, spent in 
crossing the Alps, he found himself in the plains of Italy, 
with about half his army ; the other half having died of 
cold, or been cut off by the natives*. 


Questions for Examination, 

I, Wliat was the conee^uanco of tho conolueion of the first Punio war ? 
S, What advantage did the Romans derive from diis interval of 
peace ? 

5. What speciea of entertainment had they hitherto enjoyodt 
4. What succeeded these low huffooncries ? 

6. What was the next species, and from whom wae it borrowed I 
6. Did their farmer amusements still continue to pionse 1 

7- Were the Romans attentive only to the arts of peace? 

8. Who first incurred their resentment, and what was their olTence ! 

9. What was the consequence 7 

10. Who next incurred the displeasure of the Romane ? 

11. What was their offence, and what favourable opportunity did they 

choose 7 

12. What steps were tsken to oppose them? 

13. Did the Gauls make any efieciual resistance? 

14. ViHiat was the resalt of the battle ? 


* Some historians assert that Hannibal, in order to Open a pasesge 
through, some precipices, caused the rocks to he made red hot, and 
then split them by throwing vinegar on the heated masses. Xliiawos 
long regarded as an idle (able, out modern researches ha<re proved 
that this mode of breaking rooks is still practised by the natives of 
Africa, and that the hardest masses are broken to pieces by the action 
of a cold fluid on the heated stone. 
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10 . Did this victory decide the contest f 
1C. What advantages occurred to the Bomans flrnm this wart 
ly. Were the Carthaginians sincere in their overture for peace t 
18. What was the consequence of this refusal t 
10. To whom was the conduct of the war committed by the Cartha- 
ginians ? 

SO. What rendered Hannibal particularly eligible to this postt 

21. Was he a favourite with the army t 

22. Describe bis corporeal and mental qualiilcations? 

23. What resolution did he adopt t 

24. What measures did he take for that purpose? 

26. Was he not deterred by the dangers of the way ? 

26. What rendered this passage peculiarly difBcult ? 

37. Did these horrors render the attempt unsuccessful t 


SECTION II. 

With Hannibal I cleft yon Alpine rocks, 

With Hannibal choked 71irasymene with slaughter ; 

But, O the night of Cannse's raging field I 
When half the Roman senate lay in blood 
Without our tent, and m'oan’d as we caroused ! 

Immortal gods I for sudi another- hour I 

Then tlirow my carcase to the dogs of Borne. Yovsa. 


S. Alao'iity, <. cheerfulness, readiness. 
7. Opiio'ccnts, s. adversaries, enemies. 
9. Altay'sd, ad. quieted, ahnted. 

II. Ha'rsssing, jiari. wearying, annoy- 
ing. 

Inacccs'slble, a. not to he appteaehed 
or reached. 


U. Imprac'tlcalilo, a. Impossible, not to 
he done. 

Ex'trloate, v. to sol hceo, to disen- 
tangle. 

‘J3. Ex'igence, j. dilHcuIty, distress. 

25, Com'petent, a. BUlUcicnt, equal te 
the occasion. 


1. As soon as it was 'known at Home, that Han'nibal, at 
the head of an immense army, was crossing the Alps, the 
senate sent Scip'io to oppose him ; the armies met near the 
little river Tici'nus, and the Roman general was obliged to 
retreat with considerable loss, 2. In the mean time, Han'- 
nibal, thus victorious, took the most prudent precautions to 
increase his army ; giving orders always to spare the pos- 
sessions of the Gauls, while depredations were committed 
upon those of Rome; and this so pleased that simple 
people, that they declared for him in great numbers, and 
flocked to his standard with alacrity^, 

• About two thouBBud foot and two hundred horse of those Gauls who 
K 6 
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8. The second battle was fought upon tho banks of the 
river IWbia. 4. The Carthaginian general, being ap- 
prised of the Eonuin impetuosity, which he availed liim- 
self in almost every engagement, had sent off a thousand 
horse, each with a foot soldier behind, to cross the river, 
to ravage the enemy’s country, and provoke them to en- 
gage. The Romans quickly routed this force. Seeming 
to be defeated, they took to the river ; and were as eagerly 
pursued by Sempro'nius, the consul*. No sooner had his 
army attained tlie opposite hank, than he perceived himself 
half-conquered, his men being fatigued with wading up to 
their arm-pits, and quite benumbed by the intense coldness 
of the water. 

5. A total rout ensued ; twenty -sik thousand of the Ro- 
mans were either killed by the enemy, or drowned in at- 
tempting to repass tho river, A ho'dy of ten thousand men 
were all that survived ; who, finding themselves enclosed 
on every side, broke desperately through the enemy’s ranks, 
and fonght, retreating, till they found shelter in the city of 
Placentia*. 

The Balcariaus and light troops assailed tho Roman in- 
fantry, while tlie elephants attacked and drove hack tlie 
cavalry. Stall the legionaries made a gallant defence, hut 
they were taken in flank by a body of Carthaginians, com- 
manded by Mago, who were placed in ambush for thf 
purpose, and this unexpected attack threw them into con* 
fusion. 

The accompanying plan will at once explain the circum- 
stances of the eugagement. 

served inScip'io's nmy, in tlie night, when all was quiet in tlieHomsn 
enmp, entered the tents next them, murdered the llomens while 
they were asleep, and cutting off their heads, went over to Hannibal, 
who, contrary to true magnanimity, gave them a kind reception. 

' Scipio, Ills colleague, was then ill of a wound received in the 
former battle. 

> Now Fluccnza, a town of Italy, at tho confluence of the Treliia 
and the Po. (Livius.) 
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After tliia victory, Hannibal determined to penetrate 
farther into Italy. The route he chose was through the 
Fens, 03 being shorter and less likely to he occupied by 
the enemy, than any other; bnt the hardships his army 
encountered are almost incre^hle, being obliged to maroh 
tliree or four days and nights through mud and water. 
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without sleep or rest. Many of the hensts wore left dead in 
the mud, and tho hoofs came off the feet of many horses, 

6, Tho third defeat die Homai^ sustained was at llie 
lake of Thrasyme'ne, near to which was a chain of inonn< 
tains, and between these and the lake, a narrow passage 
leading to a valley that was embosomed in hills. It was 
upon these hills that Han'nibal disposed his best troops, 
and it was into this valley that Flamin'ius, the Homan ge- 
neral, led his men to attack him, 7. A disposition every 
way so favourable for the Carthaginians, was also assisted 
by accident v for a mist rising from the .lake, kept the 
Homans from seeing their enemies ; while the army upon 
the mountains being above its influence, saw the whole dis- 
position of their opponents, 8, The fortune of the day was 
such as might be expected from the conduct of the two 
generals, Tho Roman army was slaughtered, almost be- 
fore they could perceive the enemy that destroyed them. 
About fifteen thousand Romans, with Flamin'ius himself, 
fell in the valley, and six tiiousand more were obliged to 
yield themselves prisoners of war. 
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9, Upon the news of this defeat, after the general con- 
sternation was allayed, the senate resolved to elect n com- 
mander with absolute auHhority, in whom they might repose 
their last and greatest expectations. 10. The choice fell 
upon Fa'bius Max'imus, a man of great courage, with a 
happy mixture of caution. 11. He was apprised that the 
only way to humble the Carthaginians at such a distance 
from home, was rather by Harassing than fighting. For 
this purpose, he always encamped upon the highest grounds, 
inaccessible to the enemy’s cavalry. Whenever they moved, 
he watched their motions, straitened their quarters, and cut 
off tlieir provisions *. 

12. By these arts, Fa'bius had actually, at one time, 
enclosed Han'nibal among mountains, where it was impos- 
sible to winter ; and from which it was almost impracticable 
to extricate hia army without imminent danger*. In this 
exigence, nothing hut one of tliose stratagems of war, 
which only men of great abilities invent, could save him. 
14. He ordered a number of small faggots and lighted 
torches to be tied to the horns of two thousand oxen, 
which should he driven towards the enemy. These toss- 
ing their heads, and running up the sides of the mountain, 
seemed to fill the whole neighbouring forest with fire ; 
while the sentinels that were placed to guard the ap- 
proaches to the mountain, seeing such a number of flames 
advancing towards their posts, fled in consternation, sup- 
posing the' whole body of the enemy was in arms to over- 
whelm them. 16. By this stratagem Han'nibal drew off 

^ Tliougb tins WCA the nvost judicious conduct that Fa'bius could 
have adopted, and such as, if follpwed, would have effectually de- 
stroyed Hannibal’s army, yet it met with the disapprobation of the 
senate and the people, who had not sufficient wisdom to perceive its 
propriety, 

’ Han'nibal had ordered his guides to conduct him to Cas'inum, but 
from the imperfect mannet in which he spoke the Homan languam, 
they understood him to mean Casil'inuin. On entering the deme, 
Hannibal, who fancied himself betrayed, ordered one of me ^idss to 
be scourged and ciucifled, as a warning to the rest. (Flut. lav.} 
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his army, and esoaiied through the defiles that led beneath 
the hills, though with considerable damage to his roar. 

16. Fa'bius, still pursuing the tsame judicious measures, 
followed Han'nibal in all his movements, but at length re- 
ceived a letter from the senate, recalling him to Rome, on 
pretence of a solemn sacrifice requiring his presence. 17. 
On his departure from the army, he strictly charged Minu'- 
liuB, his general of the horse, not to hazard an engage- 
ment in his absence. This command he disobeyed, and 
Fa'bius expressed his determination to punish so flagrant 
a breach of military discipline. 18. The senate, however, 
favouring Minu'tius, gave him an equal authority with the 
dictator. 19. On tho arrival of Fa'bius at the camp, he 
divided the army with Minu'tiua, and each pursued his 
own separate plan. 20. By artful management, Han'nibal 
soon brought the troops of the latter to an engagement, and 
they would have been cut off to a man, had not Fa'bius 
sacrificed lus private resentment to tho public good, and 
hastened to the relief of his colleague. 21. By their united 
forces Han'nibal was repulsed, and Minu'tius, conscious 
of his rashness, resigned tho supreme command into the 
hands of the dictator. 

22. On the expiration of his year of office, Fa'bius re- 
signed, aud Teren'tius Yarro was chosen to the command. 

23. Yarro was a man sprang from the dregs of the people, 
with nothing but confidence and riches to recommend him. 

24. With him was joined .dSmil'ius Paulas, of a disposition 
entirely opposite ; experienced in the field, cautious in 
action, and impressed with a thorough contempt for the 
abilities of Ms plebeian colleague. 

25. The Romans finding themselves enabled to bring a 
competent force into the field, being almost ninety thou- 
sand strong, now again resolved to meet Han'nihal, who 
was at this time encamped near the village of ConnseS 

^ Cannes was originally a city of Apulia, but having been razed by 
the Homans, was at this time a poor village i it was afterwards rebuilt. 
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with a wind in his roar, that, for a certain season, blows 
constantly one way, which raising great clouds of dust 
from the parched plaids behind, he knew must greatly 
distress an approaching enemy. In this situation he 
waited the coming of the Homans with an army of forty 
thousand foot, and half that number of cavalry. 26. The 
consuls soon appeared to his wish, dividing their forces 
into two parts, end agreeing to take the command each day 
by turns. 27. On the first day of their arrival, .^mii'ius 
was entirely averse to engaging. The next day, howevet, 
it being Varro’s turn to command, he without asking his 
colleague’s concurrence, gave the signal for battle : and 
passing a branch of the river Au'fidus, that lay between botli 
armies, put his forces in array. 28. The battle began with 
the light-armed infantry ; the horse engaged soon after ; but 
the cavalry being unable to stand against those of Numid''ia, 
the legions eame up to reinforce them. It was then that 
the conflict became general; the Roman soldiers endea- 
voured, in vain, to penetrate the centre, where the Gauls 
and Spaniards fought ; which Han'nibol ohserving, he 
ordered part of those troops to give way, and to permit 
the Romans to embosom themselves within a chosen body 
of his Africans, whom he had placed on their wings, so ns 
to surround them. Attacked thus on both flanks, the evo- 
lutions of the legions prevented by the stream in their rear, 
the Romans could make no effective resistance, but fell, says 
an old historian, “like ripe com before the reaper.” Varro 
made several desperate eflforts to remedy his fatal error, hut 
the Africans, who wore fresh and vigorous, easily main- 
tained their advantages over his wearied soldiers, and pre- 
vented them from restoring their disordered ranks. JlBmirius 
made several brilliant charges at the head of the T? 
cavalry, but found it impossible to extricate his colleague. 
29. At last the rout became general in every part of the 
Roman army ; the boastings of Varro were now no longer 
hoard : while .dSmil'ius, who had been wounded by a slingor, 
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feebly led on his body of hovse, and did all that could be 
done to make head against the enemy. 30. Unable to ait 
on horseback he was forced to disnlounl. It was in these 
deplorable circamslonces, that one Lcn'tulua, a tribune of 
the army, flying from the enemy, who at some distance pur- 
sued him, met .Smil''ius sitting upon a stone, covered with 
blood and wounds, and waiting for tlie coming up of the pur- 
suers. 31. “^milius,” cried the generous tribune, “ you, 
at least, are guiltless of this day’s slaughter ; take my 
horse, and fly." “ I thank thee, Len'tulus,’’ cried the dying 
consul, “ all is over, my part is chosen. Go, and tell ttie 
senate to fortify B.ome against the approach of the con- 
queror. Tell Pa'bius, that JEmilflus, while living, ever 
remembered his advice ; and now dying approves it.” 32. 
While he was yet speaking, the enemy approached ; and 
Len'tulus, at some distance saw the consul expire, feebly 
fighting in the midst of hundreds. ‘ 33. In Uiis battle the 
Bomans lost fifty thousand men, and so many knights that 
it is said Han'nibal sent three bushels of gold rings to 
Carthage, which those of this order wore on them fingers*. 

* Hannibal hos been blamed for not having marolied to Rome im- 
mediately after tiue victory ; but his array was by no means adequate to 
the siege of the cityi and the allies of the Bomans would have been 
able to curtail his quarters and intercept his convoys. He was, be- 
sides, badly provided with provisions and the munitions of war, both 
of which he could prooure by invading Campania, the conrse which he 
antually pursued. 
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The following plan will help to explain this great battle. 



A. CanniB. 

B. RomAii camp« 

C!« CoithaeluLin camp. 

a, Roman oavaliy. 

A Roman inAinti^. 

«. Allied cayalry* 


d. Gallio and Spanish ca> 
yalry. 

e« OarthaglnUui centre, 
the Aft-lcfins In the 
' side plndanxes, the 
Oanle and Spaniards 
in the tnlddle. 


/. AfHcan eavnlTjr. 
ff, Gallio infantry ro* 
tired boforo the Ro- 
mmu. 

A. AAioaii infantry, pro- 
nurlng to attack the 
Romans in flank. 


Questions for Examination. 

• racMiires were naopted by the Romans when they heard of 
Hannibars approach ! 

. Whut precautions did Hannibal taka ? 

. Where was the next battle fonght? 

. What was the stratagem employed by Hannibal t 
. What followed f 

. Where was the next engagement? 

' ® luscious disposition of the Roman ecneral » 

. What was the result ? 

. ^hat expedient did the senate adopt on this occasion ^ 

. Who was chosen to this office f 
. What method of lighting did he adopt? 

. What was the success of Uiis plan ? 

. Was his situation hopeless? 

• Describe his stratagem and its consequences. 

. Did it answer his purpose ? 

, Was Fabius continued in office ? 

, 18. Of what disobedience was Minucins guilty ? Was he punished t 
. How was the armv divided ? 

' oJ’,^'®J;,P^®"’i*^J'Bhiuspur8uo? Howwasitesupeiiorilyprovedt 
’ » : Who succeeded Fabius ? What was hia character, and that 

of ms colleague t 
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26. How were the Carthaginians posted nt Cannae ? 

2G, 27- How did the consuls behave? How did Varro act? 

28. 'What were the circumatances of tlie engagement ? 

29. How did the battle terminate ? 

30. What was the fate of TEmilius ? 

31. generous offer was made by Lentulus ? 

32. Bid the conaul acce|U the tribune’s offer ? 

33. 'Was the loss of the Homans severe? 


SECTION III. 

Not Trebla quell’ d. 

Nor Thrasymenej nor Cannoe's bloody field, 

Their dauntless courage ; atorming Hannibal 
In vain the thunder of the battle roll’d, 

The thunder of the battle ‘they return’d 

Back on his Punic shores. Drjui. 


1 . CoiiBtevna'tlon, «. feat, astonish- 

ment. 

2. Reprimand', e. to reprove, blame. 

6. Vet'eraiis, «, old soldiers, experi- 

enced WaTTiOTS. 

7. Acou'mulated, pari, added, hi - 1 

crcoficd, heaped up. | 

B. Feint, e. a pretence. i 

is, Fatlg'ucdipoW. wearied. 


H. Mathemati'uian, «. a person venod 
in miithematleB. 

17. Complex'Ion, t, former appearance. 
Procon'aul, t. a Roman oilieer, who 
governed a province with eousu. 
lar antliority. 

IS. no'qui&>ito, 0. necessary. 

24. Infatu'ated, part, deprived of un 

flcratandliig. 

25. Explore', V. to examine. 


1. When the first consternation was abated after tliis 
dreadful blow, the senate came to a resolution to create 
a dictator, in order to give strength to their government. 

2. A short time after Varro arrived, having left behind 
him the wretched remains of his army h As he had been 
the principal cause of the late calamity, it was natural to 
suppose that the senate would severely reprimand die 
rashness of his conduct. But far otherwise ! The Romans 
went out in multitudes to meet him ; and the senate re- 
turned him thanks, that he had not despaired of the safety 
of Rome. 3. FaTaius, who was considered as the shield, 
and MarceWus, as the sword of Rome, were appointed to 

r The terms of the surrender were, that each Homan should pay a sum 
equal to 0/. It. Od. for his ransom. (Liv. 1. xxii. c. 61.) The senate, 
however, refused to ransom them, and they were compelled by Hannibal 
to fight as gladiators, for the diversion of his troops. (Liv. 1. :^ii. c. 68.) 
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leail the arniios ; and though Hannibal once more offered 
them peace, they refused it, but upon condition tliat ho 
should quit Italy — ^a mchsnre similar to that they had for- 
merly insisted upon from Pyrrhus. 

4. Han'nibal finding the impossibility of marching di- 
rectly to Rome, or willing to give his forces rest after so 
mighty a victory, led them to Cap'na where he resolved 
to winter. 5. This city had long been considered as the 
nurse of luxury, and the corrupter of all military virtue. 
G. Here a new scene of pleasure opened to his barbarian 
troops : they at once gave themselves up to intoxication ; 
and from being hardy veterans, became infirm rioters 

7. Hitherto we have found this great man succcssfal ; 
but now we are to reverse the picture, and survey him 
struggling with accumulated misfortunes, and, at last, sink- 
ing beneath them. 

8. His first loss was at the siege of Nda’, where 
Marcel'lus, the praetor, made a successful sally. He some 
time after attempted to raise the siege of Cap'ua, attacked 
the Romans in their trenches, and was repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. He then made a feint to besiege Rome, 
but finding a superior army ready to receive him, was 
obliged to retire. 9. For many years he fought with 
various success : MarceHus, his opponent, sometimes 
gaining, and sometimes losing the advantage, without com- 
ing to any decisive engagement. 

10. The senate of Carthage at length came to a resolu- 
tion of sending his brother As'drnbal to his assistance, with 
a body of forces drawn out of Spain. 11. Asdmbal’s 

^ Cap'ua was a yaiy ancient ci^, and the capital of Campania. It 
rivalled Rome for opulence, and was usually enumerated with Rome 
and Carthage as the great cities. (Florus, 1. i. e. 16.) 

* Wliile the affairs of the Romans succeeded so ill in Italy, their 
troops, under the command of the two Scipios, obtained great advan- 
tages in Spain, thus making same amends for the disasters at home. 
(Liv. 1. xxiii. c. 26, 27.) 

® Nola, an ancient town of Campa'nia, remAtkahle for being tlie 
place where Augustus died. (Suet, in Aug.) 
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march being made known to the consuls Liv'ius and Nero, 
they went against him witU great expedition ; and, sur- 
rounding him in a place into ■vfliich he was led by the 
treachery of his guides, they cut his whole army to pieces, 
12. Hann'ibal had long expected these succours with im- 
patience ; and the very night on which ho had been assured 
of his brother’s arrival, Nero ordered Asdrubal’s head to 
be cut off, and thrown into his brother’s camp. 13. The 
Carthaginian general now began to perceive the downfall 
of Carthago ; and with a sigh observed to those about him, 
that fortune seemed fatigued with granting her favours, 

14. In the mean time, the Homan arms seemed to be 
favoured in other parts ; Marcel'lns took the city of 
Syr'acuse, in Sicily, defended by the machines and tlie 
fires of Archime’des the mathematician. 15. The in- 
habitants were put to the sword, and among the rest, 
Archime'des himself, who was found, by a Homan soldier, 
meditating in his study. 16. Marcel'lus, the general, was 
not a little grieved at his death. A love of literature at 
that time began to prevail among the higher ranks at 
Home, Marcel'lus ordered Arohime'’dcs to he honourably 
buried, and a tomb to be erected to liis memory. 

17. As to their fortunes in Spain, though for a while 
doubtful, they soon recovered their complexion under the 
conduct of Scip'io Afriea'nus, who sued for the oifice of 
proconsul to that kingdom, at a Lime when every one else- 
was willing to decline it. 18. Scip'io, now no more than 
twenty-four years old, hod all the qualifications requisite 
for forming a great general, and a good man ; he united 
courage with tenderness, was superior to Hannibal in the 
arts of peace, and almost his equal in those of war. 19. 
His father had been killed in Spain, so that he seemed to 
have an hereditary claim to attack that country. He, 
therefore, appeared irresistible, obtaining many great vic- 
tories, yet subduing more by his generosity, mildness, and 
benevolent disposition, than by the force of arms. 
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During bis command, a drcumstance occuiied which has 
contributed more to the fame and glmy of Scipio, than all 
his military exploits. At the taking of New Carthage, a 
lady of extraoidinaiy beauty was brought to Scipio, who 
found himself greatly affected by her chaims. Under- 
standing, however, that she was betrothed to a Celtibe'- 
rian prince, named Allu‘'cius, he generously resolved to 
conquer his rising passion, and sending for her lover, 
restored her without any other recompeuce than requesting 
his friendship to the republic. Her parents had brought 
a large sura of money for her ransom, which they earnestly 
entreated Scipio to accept ; but he generously bestowed it 
on Allu'cius, as the portion of his bride. A silver sliield 
on which this interesting event is depicted, was found in 
the river Rhone by some fishermen, in the seventeenth 
century. Wo subjoin an engravrng of this valuable relic 
of antiquity. 
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20, He returned with an army from the conquest of 
Spain, and was made consul at the age of twenty^nine. 
It was at first supposed he intended meeting Hannibal 
in Italy, and that ho would attempt driving him from 
thence ; but he had formed a wiser plan, which was to 
cany the war into Africa ; ajid, while the Carthaginians 
kept an army near Rome, to make them tremble for their 
own capital. 

21. Scip'io was not long in Africa without emifioy- 
ment ; Hanno opposed him, but was defeated and slain. 
Sy'phax, the usurper of Numid'ia, led up a large army 
against him. 22. The Roman general, for a time, de- 
clined fighting, till finding an opportunity, he set fire 
to the enemy's tents, and attacking them in the midst of 
the confusion, killed forty thousand, and took six thousand 
prisoners. 

28. The Carthaginians, tenifled at their repented de- 
feats, and at the fame of Scip'io’s successes, determined to 
recal Hannibal, their great cliampion, out of Italy, in order 
to oppose the Romans at home. Deputies were accord- 
ingly dispatched, with a positive command for him to 
return and oppose the Roman genertil, who at that time 
threatened Carthage with a siege. 24. Nothing could 
exceed the regret and disappointment of Hannibal ; but he 
obeyed the orders of his infatuated country with the sub- 
mission of the meanest soldier ; and took leave of Italy 
with tears, after having kept possession of its most beauti- 
ful parts above fifteen years. 

25. Upon his arrival at Leptis, in Africa, be set out for 
Adume'tum, and at last approached Za'ma, a city about 
seventy-five miles from Carthage. 26. Soip'io, in the 
mean dme, led his army to meet him, joined by Massi- 
nis'sa, with six thousand horse ; and to show his rival how 
little he feared his approach, sent back the spies which 
were sent to esejilave his camp, having previously shown 
them the whole, with directions to inform Hannibal of 
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what they had seen. 27. The Carthaginian general, con- 
I scions of his iflferiority, endeavonred to put an end to tlie 
war hy nogocintion ; an^ desired a meeting with Scip'io, 
to confer upon terms of peace ; to which the Roman general 
assented. 28. But after a long conference, both sides part- 
ing dissatisfied, they returned to their camps, to prepare 
for deciding the controversy by the sword. 29. Never 
was a more memorahle battle fought, whether we regard 
the generals, the armies, the two states that contended, or 
the empire that was in dispute. The disposition Hannibal 
made of his men, is said to be superior to any even of 
bis former arrangements ; it may be understood from the 
accompanying plan 
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SO. The battle began with tlie elephants, on the side of 
the Carthaginians ; which being terrified at the cries of the 
Romans, and wonnded by the slingers and archers, turned 
npon their drivers, and caused muolr confusion in hofca 
wings of tlioir army, where the cavalry were placed. 31. 

iSoiaci ^ 
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Being thus deprived of the assistance of the horse, in which 
their greatest strength consisted, the heavy ftifantry joined 
on both sides ; hut the Romans being stronger of body, the 
Carthaginians gave ground. 32. In the mean time, Mas- 
sinis'sa, who had been in- pursuit of their cavalry, return- 
ing and attacking them in the rear, completed their defeat. 
A total 'rout ensued, twenty thousand men were killed, and 
as many were taken prisoners. 33. Hannibal, who had 
done all that a great and undaunted general could perform, 
fled with a small body of horse to Adrume'tum ; fortune 
seeming to delight in confounding his ability, his valour, 
and experience ‘. 

34. This victory brought on a peace. The Carthaginians, 
by Hannibal’s advice, submitted to the conditions which 
the Romans dictated, not as rivals, but as sovereigns. 
35. By this treaty the Caithagininns were obliged to quit 
Spain, and aU the islands in the Mediterra'nean. They 
were bound to pay ten thousand talents in fifty years; 
to give hostages for the delivery of their ships and their 
elephants ; to restore to Mossinis'sa all the territories 
that had been, taken from him ; and not to make war 
in Africa but by the permission of tlie Romans. Thus 
ended the second Punic war, seventeen years after it had 
begun. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. By what measures did the senate attempt to retrieve this disaster? 

2. DidVarro venture to, return, and what was liis reception t 

3. Who were appointed to carry on the war ? 

4. What was Hannibal's next step? 

5. What was the character of this ciW ? 

C. What was the consequence to the Cartliaginian army ? 

7. Was Hannibal uniformly successful ? 

8. What was his first reverse t 

9. What happened to him afterwards ? 

10. What resolution did the senate of Carthage adopt? 

11. Did he effect a Junction with bis brother ? 

12. Was Hannibal apprised of these intended succours ? 


1 The celerity of tjiia flight is almost as wondcrlhl as the courage and 
conduct displayed in the battle. Adrume'tum was nearly two hundred 
miles from the scene of action, yet he reached it in two days with his 
shattered forces. 
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13. Wliqt inference did Hannibal draw from tbis? 

>4. Were the Homans successful in other parts? 

16. What waa the fate of ita inhabitants? 
id. Was his loss deplored? ? 

1 7. What was the success of the Homans in Spain ? 
id. What was the character of Scipio 7 

lil. What rendered him particularly eligible for this command? 

20. Were his exploits confined to Spain ? 

21. Had he any formidable opposition to encounter? 

22. What was the conduct of Scipio ? 

23. What measures did the Carthaginians have recourse to on tliis 

occasion ? 

24. Was Hannibal pleased at his recal ? 

25. Whither did he repair on his arrival in Africa ? 

26. What was the conduct of Scipio? 

27 . Was Hannibal desirous of continuing hostilities ? 

26. What was the result ? 

20. Was the battle of consequence ? 

30. How 'did it commence ? 

31. Wliat fallowed ? 

32. What completed the defeat of the Carthaginians ? 

33. What- became of Hannibal? 

34. Whttt waa the result of the victory ? 

33. What were the conditions of the treaty? 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tom from lier joya, in vain, with languid arm, 
Half-raised her lus^ shield. Dysh. 


]• Inol'ted, part, urged on, induced. 
C’ontrol'liiig, part, checking, loilu- 
encing. 

g. Piddl'ity, «. faitlifulness. 

10. Extort'ed, pari, gained by force. 

12. ProJeeViog, pari, foxznlng, contriv- 
ing. 

14. Vindlo'tlve, a. reyengofUl. 

ConcU'iatc, c. to gaiHi procure, get. 


15. TmnIsVcnbly, ad. with constant en* 
mity, malloiously. 

18. lUish'nesB, «. foolisli contempt of 
danger, thoughtleseaeoe. 

O'verturcs, t. proposoU, offbrs. 

80. Ineur'sloDB, «. habtyinroadslnto an 
enemy's country. 

88. Voluntarily, ad. wilUngly. 


1 . While Uie Romhns were engaged with Hannibal, they 
carried on. also a vigorous war against Philip*, king ot 
Ma'cedon, not a little mcited thereto by the prayers of ' 
the Athe''nians ; who, from once controlling the power of 
Persia, were now unable to defend themselves. The 
Rho'dians, with At'talus, king of Per'gamus, also entered 

* This Philip was the tenth in succession frdm Alexondcr, and it 
powerful prince in Greece. 


1.2 . 
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into the confederacy against Philip*. 2. He was more 
than once defeated hy Galba, the consul, lie attempted 
to besiege Adiens, but the Romani obliged him to raise 
the siege. He tried to take possession of the Straits of 
Thermop'ylae, but was driven from thence by Quin'tus 
Flamin'ius, vrith great slaughter. He attempted to take 
refuge in Thes'salj', where he was again defeated, with con- 
siderable loss, and obliged to beg a peace, upon condition 
of paying a thousand talents. 3. Peace with Philip gave 
the Romans an opportunity of showing their generosity, by 
restoring liberty to Greece’. 

4. Antio'chus, king of Syria, was next brought to submit 
to the Roman .arms : after embassies on the one side and 
on the other, hostilities were commenced against him, five 
j'ears after the conclusion of the Maccdo'nian war. S. After 
many mistakes and great misconduct, ho attempted to ob- 
tain a peace, by offering to quit all his places in Europe, 
and such in Asia as professed alliance to Rome. 6. Rut 
it was now too late ; Scip'io perceived his own superiority, 
and was resolved to avail himself of it. 7» Antio'chus, 
thus driven into resistance, for some time retreated before 
the enemy, till, being pressed hard, near the city of Mag- 
nesia’, he was forced to draw out his men, to the number of 
seventy thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse. 

8. Scip'io opposed him with forces as much inferior in 
number, as they were superior in coumge and discipline. 
Antio'chus, therefore, was in a short time entirely defeated ; 
lus own chariots, armed with scythes, and his elephants 
being driven back upon bis men, contributed much to his 
overthrow. 

The disparity of forces against which the Romans had to 
CO ntend, is apparent from the following plan oMie battle : — 

* About this time, ITarius, the prietor, obtained a grand victory over 
'tbe Gauls, who had revolted, and slew 30,000 of them. 

3 Some have considered this us rather an act of policy than gene* 
xosity, as the Giocian^states, by their contentions among each other, 
fell in a short time completely under the Boman dominion. 

’ Now Guzelhizar, a town of Amo Minor, about fifteen miles from 
L Ephesus. 



4000 Cyrtaeana 



500 Cretans. 
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9. AntioVhus, by this decisive dofeotj being reduced to 
tbo last extremity, was glad, to pfocuro peace from tlie 
Romans, upon their own terms ; which were, to pay fifteen 
thousand talents j to quit Ms possessions in Europe, and 
in Asia, on the hither side of Mount Taurus' ; to give 
twenty hostages, as pledges of his fidelity ; and to deliver 
up Hannibal, the inveterate enemy of Rome, who had 
taken refuge at his court. 

10. In the mean time Hanni'bal, whose destruction was 
one of the articles of tliis extorted treaty, endeavoured to 
avoid the threatened ruin. 11.' This consummate general 
had long been a wanderer, and an exile from his ungrateful 
country. Ho had taken refuge at the court of Antio'chus, 
who, at first, gave him a sincere welcome, and made him 
admiral of Ms fioet, in which station ho showed his usual 
skill in stratagem. 12. But ho soon sunk in the Syrian’s 
esteem, for projecting schemes, which that monarch liad 
neither genius to understand, nor talents to execute. 13. 
Sure, therefore, to find no safety or inutootion, he de- 
parted by stealth j and, after wondering for a time among 
petty states, which had neither power nor generosity to 
protect him, he took refuge at the court of Pru'sias, king 
of Bythin''ia. 14. In the meantime, the Romans, with a 
vindictive spirit, utterly unworthy of them, sent Ailmil'ius, 
one of their, most celebrated generals, to demand him of 
this king ; who, foaiung the resentment of Rome, and will- 
ing to conciliate their friendship by this breach of hospi- 
tidity, ordered a guard to be placed upon Hannibal, with an 
intent to deliver him np. 16. The poor old general, thus 
imjilacahly persecuted fMm one country to anotlier, and 
finding every method of safety cut ofij determined to die. 
He, therefore, desired one of his followers to bring him 


'' Tlio extremity of a chain of mountains, tho most extensive in Asia. 
That part called Mount Taurus is in Cilicia. 
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poison ; and, drinking it, he expired as he had lived, with 
inti-epid bravery ^ 

10. A second Macedo nian war waa soon after proclaimed 
against Per'seus, the son of that Philip who had been U. C. 
obliged to beg peace of the B-omans. 17. Per'seus, 618, 
in. order to secure the crown, had murdered his brother 
Demo'trins ; and, upon the death of his father, pleased with 
the hopes of imaginary triumphs, made war against Rome. 
18. During the coui'se of this war, which continued about 
three years, opportunities were offered him of cutting off 
the Roman army ; but being ignorant how to take advan- 
tage of their rashness, he spent the time in empty overtures 
for peace. 19. At length, .ffimil'ius gave him a decisive 
overthrow, He attempted to procure safety by flying into 
Crete ; but being abandoned by all, he was obliged to sur- 
render himself, and to grace the splendid triumph of the 
Roman general. From this time Macedon became a Roman 
province, 

20, About this time Massinis'sa, the Numidian, having 
made some incursions into a territory claimed by the Car- 
thaginians, they attempted to repel the invasion. 21. This 
brought on a war between that monarch and them ; while 
the Romans, who pretended to consider this conduct of 
theirs as an infraction of the treaty, sent to make a com- 
plaint. 22. The ambassadors who were employed upon 
this occasion, finding the city very rich and flourishing, 
from the long interval of peace which it had now enjoyed 
for nearly fifty years, either from motives of avaiice to 
possess its plunder, or from fear of its growing greatness, 
insisted much on the necessity of a war, which was soon 
after proclaimed, and the consuls set out with a thorough 
resolution utterly to demolish Carthage*. 

> Before he expired be justly upbraided the ftemans with their de- 
generacy; their anceetora havuig honourably prevented the murder of 
Pyrrhus, dieir mortal enemy, while they had baeely desired Fiu^aias 
to destroy his guest and friend. 

* The territory thus invaded by Haasinis'sa, was Tysca, a rich pro- 

I. 4 
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23, The wretched Carthaginians, finding that the con- 
querors would not desist from making demands, while the 
vanquished had any thing to §ive} attempted to soften the 
victors by submission ; bat they received orders to leave 
the city, which was to he levelled with the ground. 24, 
This severe command they received with all the distress of 
a despairing people 5 they implored for a respite from such 
a hard sentence ; they used tears and lamentations ; but 
finding the consuls inexorable, they departed with a gloomy 
resolution, prepared to sufier the utmost extremities, and 
fight to the last for their seat of empire 1 . 

33. Those vessels, therefore, of gold and silver, wliich 
their luxury had taken such pride in, were eonvortod into 
arms’. The women parted also with tlieir ornaments, 
and even out off their hair tef be converted into strings for 
the bowmen. As'drubal, wbo had been lately condemned 
for opposing the RomtCns, was now taken from prison to 
head their army ; and such preparations were made, that 
when the consuls came before the city, wliioK they expected 
to find an easy conquest, they met with such resistance as 


vines, undoubtedly belonging to the Corthaginions. One of the ambas- 
sadors sent from Romo was the celebrated Cato, the censor, who, what- 
ever his virtues may have been, appears to have imbibed an inveterate 
hatred to Carthage. For, on whatever subject he debated in the 
senate, he never failed to conclude in these words, " I am also of 
opinion that Carthage should be destroyed." The war, however, which 
had broken out in Spain, and the had success of the Roman arms in 
that quarter, for some time delayed Rie fate of that devoted city ; and 
it might, perhaps, hare stood much longer, had not some seditious 
demagogues inmted the populace to insult the Roman ambassador, and 
to banish those senators who votad for peace. (Appian. Plut, Riv.) 

' To account for this apparent pusillanimity of the Carthaginians, it 
is necessary to observe, that they bad suRetod repeated defeats in their 
war with Massinis'sa j and that fifty thonsand of their troops, after 
having been blocked up in their eamp till from want they were obliged 
to submit to the most humiliating conditions, were inhumanly massacred 
by Gulus'sa, the son of the Numidian king. The Romans ohose this 
distressing juncture to declare war against them. (Appian. in Putiio.) 

> As one proof of their sincere desire for peace, tlie Carthaginians 
had previously delivered up to the Romans all their arms and warlike 
engines, of which they q>08se8aed prodigious magasines ; thus leaving 
themselves still more defenceless than before. 
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quite dispirited tbeir forces, and sliook tlieir resoliition. 
26. Several engagements were fought before the walls, 
with disadvantage to the assailants ; so that the siege 
would have been discontinued, had not Seip'io JEmilia'nus, 
the adopted son of Africa'nns, who was now appointed to 
command it, used as much skill to save his forces after a 
defeat, as to inspire them with fresh hopes of a victory. 
27- But all his arts would have failed, had ho not found 
means to seduce Fhar'nes, the master of the Caithagiuiati 
horse, who came over to his side. The unhappy towns- 
men soon saw the enemy make nearer approaches ; the 
wall which led to the haven was quickly demolished ; soon 
after the forum itself was taken, which offered to tlie con- 
querors a deplorable spectacle of houses nodding to tbeir 
fall, heaps of men lying dead, hundreds of the wounded 
struggling to emerge from flie carnage around them, and 
deploring their owir and their country’s ruin. The citadel 
soon after surrendered at discretion. 28. All now but the 
temple was subdued, and that was defended by deserters 
from the B,oman army, and those who had been most for- 
ward to undertake the war. These expected no mercy, 
and finding their condition desperate, set lire to the build- 
ing and voluntarily perished in the flames This was the 
end of one of the most renowned cities in the world, for 
arts, opulence, and extent of dominion ; it had rivalled 
Borne for above a hundred years, and, at ono time, was 
thought to have the superiorily *, 

29. The conquest of Carthage was soon followed by 
many others. The same year Corinth, one of the noblest 
cities of Greece, was levelled to the ground. Soip'io also 
having laid siege to Numan'tia, the strongest city in Spain, 

1 Among the number of those who perished in tho conflagration, was 
the wife of As'dtubal, the Carthaginian commander, who had meanly 
surccndcTed to the Romans. After uttering the most bitter impreca- 
tions against her husband, whom she saw standing below, she stabbrd 
her two children, and then leaped into the flaihes.. 

‘ It was 2d miles in compass, and continued burning 17 days, 
z S 
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tlie wretchod inhaliitants, to avoid falling into the hands of 
the enemy, fired the city over thiar own heads 5 and all, 
to a man, expired in the flames *. Thus Spain became a 
Homan province, and was governed henceforward by two 
annual prmtors. 


Questions Jor Exammation. 

}. With wliom were the Homans at war besides Carthage, and who 
assisted in it ? 

3. What was the success of Philip in this wart 

3. What was die consequence of peace with Philip ? 

4. Whu neat fell under the displeasure uf tlie Homans ! 

5. What was the result? 

0. Were liis offers accepted t 

?• Did Antiochus holdly face the Romans ? 

8. What were the strength and character of the Homan army, and 

what the result of the battle 7 

9. Was ho ohle to make further resistance 7 

10. Was Hannibal delivered up 7 

11. What occasioned Hannibal toput himsclfin the powerof Aiitiochust 
13. Was tliis kindness lasting 7 

13 . Whither did he next betake himself 7 

14. Was he in safety at this court 7 

IB. Did HannVbai escape ius perseoiiAoni 

10. Against whom did the Homans next direct their arms 7 

17 . 'Vniat occasioned it? 

18. Was Perseus a sltilful general? 

19. What was the result of the war? 

20. What farther happened about this time? 

SI. What was the consequence 7 

22. Was this misunderstanding pceceahly accommodated 7 

S3. Sy what means did the Cermaginians endeavour to avert their fate 7 

24. Did they obey these orders 7 

25. Whet extraordinary efforts were made for the defbnee of die city? 

26. Were the Homans successful in their attempts? 

27 . Describe the progress of the siege 7 

28. Was the city completely in the power of the Homans 7 
20. What other conquests were made by the Homans 7 


^ This war in Spain had been carried on by one yiria'thus, originally 
a shepherd, hut '> words on able general. Ho was treacherously 
murdered. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SECT L 

EBOM THE DESTBUCTION OE CABTIIAOE TO THE END OT 
TUB SEDITION OF THE GEAOOIII. — U.O. 621. 

Seldom ia faction’s ire in haughty minds 
Extinguish’d but by death ; it oft, like flame 
Suppress’d, brealts forth again, and blazes higher. — May. 


1. Invor'ted, iisft. obanged. 

S. It'tltatwl, part, provoked, oxaepe- 
ratud. 

&• Uten'sils, s. Instcutnonte, tools^ 

10. llaran^^'ues, s, spccchas, orationa. 

11 . Dt'adem, t, etovriip au emblem of 

royalty. 

14. Ex'pcdtte, v.to£xcilitate» to tiaatem 
13. Qujua^toraliip, a. the llrat oiliue aiiy 


person eould bear in tho com- 
monwealth ; it gavo a tight to alt 
in tUo Bunatc. 

20. Incltp^lty, u nfiVoni, di&Ernco, in- 

suit. 

21. Mfljor'lty, a. the grentor number. 

24. Iiiflpec'lion, «. nil examination, a 

luoktiig into. 

2y. Inald'ioualy, ada treuchcrously, 6llly» 


1. The Romans being now left without a rival, the fctl- 
umphs and the spoils of Asia induced a taste for splen- 
did expense ; and this produced avarice and inverted ambi- 
tion. 2. The two Gracchi* wore the first who saw tliis 
strange corruption among the great, and resolved to repress 
it, by renewing the Lioinian law, which had enacted, that 
no person in the state should possess above five hundred 
acres of land. 8. Tihc'rius Gracchus, the elder of the two, 
was, both for the advantages of hig person and the quali- 
ties of his mind, very different from Scip'io, of whom he 
was the grandson. He seemed more ambitions of power 
than desirous of glory ; his compassion for the oppressed 
was equal to his animosity against the oppressors ; hat un- 
happily his passions, rather than bis reason, operated even 
in his pursuits of virtue ; and these always drove him be- 
yond the line of duty. 4. This was the di^osition of 

I The Gracchi were the sons ofT.Semprp'niusQraochnst by Corns' 
lia, or Sempro'nia, daughter of Scip'io Afrioa'nus, 
n 6 
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tihe elder Gracchus, who found the lower orders of people 
ready to second all his proposals. 6. The above law, 
though at first carried on with proper moderation, greatly 
disgusted the rich, who endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple that the proposer only iumed at disturbing the govern- 
ment, and throwing all things into confusion. C. But 
Gracchus, who was a man of the greatest eloquence of his 
time, easily wiped off these impressions from the minds of 
the people, already irritated by their wrongs ; and at length 
the law was passed. 

7. The death of At'talus, king of Per'gamns ’, fur- 
nished Gracchus with a new opportunity of gratifying the 
meaner part of the people at the expense of the great. 8. 
This king had hy his last will made the Bomans his heirs ; 
and it was now proposed, that the money so left should 
be divided among the poor, in order to furnish them with 
proper atetjsils for cultivating the lands which became theirs 
by the late law of partition. 9. Tliis caused still greater 
disturbances than before, and die senate assembled upon the 
occasion, in order to concert the most proper methods of 
securing these riches to themselves, which they now valued 
above the safety of the commonwealth. 10. They had 
numerous dependents who were willing to give np liberty 
for plenty and ease. These, therefore, were commanded 
to he in readiness to intimidate the people, who expected 
no such opposition ; and who were now attending to the 
harangues of Gracchus in the Capitol. 11. Here, as a 
clamour was raised hy the clients of the great on one side, 
and by the fiivourers of the law on the other, Gracchus 
found his speech entirely interrupted, and begged in vain 
to be attended to : till, at lost, raising his hand to his head, 
to intimate that his life was in danger, the partisans of the 

1 Fer'gamus was a celebrated empire in Asia Minor, witli a capital of 
tbe same name (now Bergamo), &mous lor its extensive library, after- 
vrards removed to Alexan'dtinby Cleopa tra ; and for parchment (charta 
Betgamena) having been first invented there. (Flin. — Strabo. — 
Lird 
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senate gave out that lie wanted a diadem, 12, In consc- 
(juence of this, an universal nproar spread itself through all 
ranks of people ; the corrupt part of the senate were of 
opinion that the consul should defend the commonwealth 
by force of arms ; bat this pYhdent magistrate declining 
such violence, Scip'io Nas'ica, kinsman to Gracchus, imme- 
diately rose up, and preparing himself for the contest, de- 
sired that all who would defend the dignity and authority of 
the laws, should follow him. 13. Upon this, attended by 
a large body of semitors and clients armed with clubs, 
he went directly to the Capitol, striking down all who ven- 
tured to resist. 

14. Tibo'rius Gracchus, perceiving by the tumult that 
his life was in danger, endeavoured to fly ; and throwing 
away his robe to expedite his escape, attempted to get 
through the throng ; hut happening to fall over a person 
already on the ground, Sature'ius, one of his colleagues in 
the tribuneship, who was of the opposite faction, struck 
him dead with a pieee of a seat ; and not less than three 
hundred of his hearers shared the same fate, being killed 
in die tumult. 15. Nor did the vengeance of the senate 
rest here, but extended to numbers of those who seemed 
to espouse his cause ; many of them were put to death, 
many were banished, and nothing was omitted to inspire 
the people with an abhorrence of his pretended crimes. 
Soon after the death of Gracchus, a rebellion broke out in 
Sicily among the slaves, who exasperated by the cruelties 
exercised upon them by their masters, revolted, and hav- 
ing seized £nna chose one Eunus for their king. This 
new monarch gained considerable advantages over the 
Homans, took the strong city of Taurominlum, and pro- 
tracted the war upwards of six years. At length he was 
completely defeated by the consul Hupil'ins, and his fol- 

> Now Castro lanai, in the centre of SicUy,^near which, is the beau- 
dfhl plain whence Fros'erpine was said to have been carried off by 
Pluto, 
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lowers slaogliteicd or executed : as for Eunus, he died in 
prison. * 

16. Ca'ius Gracchus was hut twenty-one upon the 
death of Tihe'rius his brother ; and as he was too young 
to be much dreaded by the great, so ho was at first unwil- 
ling to incur their resentment, by aims beyond his reach ; 
he, therefore, lived in retirement, unseen and forgotten. 
17. But while he thus seemed desirous of avoiding popu- 
larity, he was employed in his solitude in the study of 
eloquence, which was the surest means to obtain it. 18. 
At length, when he thought himself qualified to serve his 
country, he offered himself a candidate for the qiuestorship 
to the army iu Sardinia, which he easily obtained. His 
valour, affability, and temperance in his office, wove re- 
marked by all. 19. The king of Nnmid'ia sending a pre- 
sent of corn to the Homans^ ordered his ambassadors to 
eay, that it was a tribute to the virtues of Ca'ius Gracchus. 
SO. This tlie senate treated wth contempt, aa ignorant 
barbarians ; which so inflamed the resentment of young 
Gracchus, that he immediately came from the army to 
comijlain of tlie indignity thvo-wn upon his reputation, and 
to offer himself for the trihunesfaip of the people. 21. It 
was then that this youth, who had been hitherto neglected, 
proved a more formidable enemy than even his brother 
had been. Hotwitbstanding the warmest opposition ftom 
the senate, he was declared tribune by a very large majo- 
rity ; and he now prepared for the career which his brother 
had run before him. 

22. His first effort was to have Pompil'ius, one of the 
most inveterate of his brother’s enemies, cited before the 
people ; hut rather than stand the event of a trial, he chose 
to go into voluntary banishment. 28. He next procured 
an edict, granting the ficeedem of the city to the inhabitants 
of La'tium, and soon after to all the people on the hither 
side of the Alps. 84. He afterwards- fixed the price of 
com at a moderate standard, and procured a monthly dis- 
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tribution of it among the people. 26. He then proceeded 
to an insptclion into tliel late corruptions of the senate ; in 
which the whole body being convicted of bribery, extor- 
tion, and the sale of oihccs (for at that time a total dege- 
neracy seemed to have taken place), a law was made 
transferring the power of judging corrupt magistrates from 
the senate to the knights, wliich made a great alteration in 
the constitution. 

26. Gracchus, by these means, being grown not only 
popular, but powerftd, was become an object at which the 
senate aimed all their resentment. 27. But he soon found 
the populace a faithless and unsteady support. They be- 
gan to withdraw all their coniidenee from him, and to place 
it upon Drustts, a man insidiously set up against him by 
the senate. 28. It was in vain that he revived the Liom''ian 
law in their favour, and called up several of the inhabitants 
of the different towns of Italy to his support : the senate 
ordered all to depart from Borne, and even sent one 
stranger to prison whom Gracchus had invited to live with 
kim, and honoured with his table and friendship. 29. To 
this indignity was shortly after added a disgrace of a more 
fatal tendency ; for, standing for the tribuneship a third 
time, he was rejected. It was supposed that the ofBcers, 
whose duty it was to make the return, were bribed to reject 
him, though fairly chosen. 


Qitestions for Examination. 

1. What canse 9 [ucnces followed this great prosperity of the Roman 

arms 2 

2. Wlio first resolved to repress the corruption which had taken 

place in the manners of the people ? 

3. What was the character of Tiberius Gracchus t 

4. Had he any influence with the people t 

6. How was the Licinian law received ? 

U. Did the people believe them ? 

7. What furthered his views? , 

(I. What advantages occurred to the Romans by bis death? 

!). What was the efibet of this will ? 
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10. What measures did they adopt for this purpose 1 

11. What was the consequence oftheit* interference 7 

12. Was this insinuation believed 7 ' 

13. Old Scipio use violence? 

14. Wliat was the &te of Gracchus nnd. his friends ? 

15. Were his enemies satisfied with this vengeance t 

16. ’ What became of Coins Gracchus in the mean time 7 

17. Was he really deairons of avoiding popularity 7 

18. In what way did he bring himself into notice 7 
10. What proof of esteem was given him 7 

20. How was this compliment received 7 

21. What was the consequence of this resentment? 

22. What was his first eubrt 7 

23. What was his next act 7 

24. What was the next 7 
23. What followed 7 

26. What Was the consequence of tliese acts 7 

27 . Did ha find steady friends 7 

26. Were his measures of precaution successful? 

29. What fartiier indignities did he exxiericnce 7 


SECTION II. 

What hlindj detested madness could nfibrd 
Such horrid license to the murdering sword 7 
Say, Romans, whence so dire a fury rnso, 

To glut with Latian blood your b.srbarous foes 7 
CoiUd you in wars liko these provoke your fete 7 
"VVavs, where no triumphs on ilic victors wait 1 

Rowe’s Lucak, b. 1 . 


8, Eecrimlna'tlon, i. return ef abuse, 
an accusation retorted back, 

S. Con'tiovoiBy, >. matter in dispute. 

10. Extrn'neeus, a. ibrelen, strange. 

17. Yicmtnlga'tion, s, puaHeatlon. the nct| 
of mwng known. 


,{ie. Ve'iul, a, merecnaty, those whcaa 
services may be puruhasotl. 

30. Aiislee'racy, s. the govotament by 
the nobles only. 

23. Concurred, e. agreed. 

Av'otice, s. covetensnesB. 


1. It was now seen that the fate of Gracchus was resolved 
on. Opiin'ins, the consul, was not contented with the pro- 
tectiou of the senate, the knights, and a numerous retinue 
of slaves tmd clients ; he ordered a body of Candians, who 
were mercenaries in the Eoman service, to follow and 
attend him. 2. Thus guarded, and conscious of the supe> 
riority of his forces, he insulted Gracchus wherever he met 
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him, doing all in his power to produce a quarrel, in which 
he might have a pretenc^ for dispatching his enemy in the 
fray. 3, Gracchus avoided all recrimination, and, as if 
apprised of tlie consul’s designs, would not even wear any 
kind of arms for his defence. 4. His friend Ful'vius Flac- 
cus, ho^Vever, a zealous tribune, was not so remiss, but 
resolved to oppose party against party, and for this purpose 
brought up several countrymen to Home, who came under 
pretence of desiring employment. 5. When the day for 
determining the controversy was arrived, the two parties, 
early in the morning, attended at the Capitol, where, while 
the consul was sacrificing, according to custom, one of the 
lictors taking up the entrails of tlie beast that was slain, 
in order to remove them, could not forbear crying out to 
Flac'cus and his party, “ Make way, ye factious citizens, 
for honest men." 6. This insult so provoked the party to 
whom it was addressed, that they instantly fell upon him, 
and pierced him to death with the instruments they used 
in writing, which they then liappened to have in their 
hands. 7. This murder caused a great disturbance in the 
assembly. Gracchus, who saw the consequences that were 
likely to ensue, reprimanded his party for giving his ene- 
mies such advanlago over him ; and now prepared to lead 
his followers to Mount Av'entine*. 8. It was there he 
learned, that a proclamation had been made by the con- 
suls, that whosoever should bring either bis head, or that 
of Flaccus, should receive its weight in gold as a reward. 
9. It was to no purpose that he sent the youngest son of 
Flaccus, who was yet a child, with proposals for an accom- 
modation. The senate and the consuls, who were sensible 
of their superiority, rejected all his offers, and resolved to 

^ As he was leaving his house for that purpose, his wife, who ton- 
derljr loved both her husband and her country, bathed in. tears, and 
holding in her arms their only son, earnestly besought him not to risk 
a life so precious, by confiding in nti unsteady rabble. 
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punish his offence ■with nothing less than death ; and tliey 
offered pardon also to all "who /liould loa've him imme- 
diate!}'. 10. This produced the desired effect ; the people 
fell from him by degrees, and left him with very inferior 
forces. 11. In the meantime, Opim'ins, the consul, ■who 
thirsted for slaughter, leading his forces up to Mount 
A'v'entine, fell in among the crowd with ungovernable fury. 
A terrible slaughter of the scarcely resisting multitude 
ensued, and not less than three ‘tliousand citizens were slain 
upon the spot. 12. Flacous attempted to find shelter in a 
rnlnous cottage ; but, being discovered, was slain, with his 
eldest son. Gracchus, at first, retired to the temple of 
Diana, where he resolved to die by his own hand, hut was 
prevented by two of bis faithful friends and followers, 
Pompo'nius and Luein'ins, who forced him to seek safety 
by flight. Thence he made the best of bis way to cross a 
bridge that led ftom llte eity, still attended by his two 
generous friends, and a Grecian slave, whose name was 
Pliiloo'rates. 13. But his pursuers still pressed upon him 
from behind, and when come to tiro foot of flio bridge, he 
was obliged to turn and face the enemy. His two friends 
were soon slain, defending him against the crowd ; and he 
was forced to take refuge, with his slave, in a grove beyond 
the Ti'ber, which had long been dedicated to the Furies. 
1-1. Here, finding himself surrounded on every side, and 
no way left of escaping, he prevailed upon Ms slave to 
dispatch him. The slave immediately after kUlcd himself, 
and fell down upon the body of his beloved master. The 
pursuers coming up, cut off the head of Gracclms, and 
placed it for a while as a trophy on a spear. 15. Soon 
after, one Septimule'iast carried it home, and taking out 
the brain, artfully filled it with lead, in order to increase its 
■weight, and then received of the consul seventeen pounds 
t>f gold as his recompense. 


* This man professed great friendship for Cains Gracchus. 
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16. Thus died Gai'us Gracchus'. Ho is usually im- 
peached hy historians, ijs guilty of sedition ; but &om 
■what we see of hia character, the disturbance of public 
tranquillity was rather owing to his opposers than to him ; 
so that instead of calling the tumults of that time the sedi- 
tion of the Gracchi, ire should rather call them tlic sedition 
of the senate against the Gracchi : since the efforts of the 
latter ■were made in vindication of a law to ■which the 
senate had assented ; and the designs of the former ■were 
supported hy an extraneous armed power from the country, 
that had never before meddled in the business of legisla- 
tion, and ■whose introduction gave a most irrecoverable 
blow to the constitution. 17. 'Whether the Gracchi were 
actuated by motives of ambition or of patriotism, in the 
lironiulgation of the law, it is impossible to determine ; 
but from what appears, justice was on their side, and all 
injury on that of tlie senate, 18. In fact this body was 
now changed from that venerable assembly which we have 
seen overthro'wing Pyifrhua aud Hannibal, as much, by 
their virtues as their arms. They were now only to be 
distinguished from the rest of the people by their superior 
luxuries, and ruled the commonwealth by the weight of 
an authority gained from riches and mercenary dependents. 
19, The venal aud the base were attached to them from 
motives of self-interest ; and they who stOl ventured to he 
independent, were borne dovsm, and entirely lost in an in- 
famous majority. 20. In short, the empire at this period 
came under the government of a hateful aristocracy ; the 
tribunes, who were formerly accounted protectors of the 
people, becoming rich themselves, and ha^viug no longer 


’ Such was the severity o* the consul Opim'ius, that not content 
with the death of Gracchus, and the slaughter of above three thousand 
of his adherents on Mount Aventine, he imprisoned and condemned 
to die all the ftiends of that unfortunate man whom he could dlsoover. 
ISveu the tender age of young Ful'vius riacous<did not screen him 
from the consul’s vengeance ; and ljuoin'ia, the rrife of Gracchus, was 
deprived of her dowry. 
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opposite interests from those of the senate, concurred in 
their oppressions ; for the struggle was not now between 
patricians and plebeians, who only nominally differed, but 
between the rich and the poor. 21, The lower orders 
of the state being by these means reduced to a degree 
of hopeless subjection, instead of looking after liberty, 
only songbt for a leader ; while the rich, with all the 
suspicion of tyrants, terrified at tlie slightest appearance 
of opposition, entrusted men with uncontrollable power, 
from whom they had not strength to withdraw it when 
the danger was over. 22. Thus both parties of the state 
concurred in giving up their freedom ; the feai's of the 
senate first made the dictator, and the hatred of the people 
kept him in Lis office. Nothing can he more dreadful 
to a thinking mind than the government of B,ome from 
this period, till it found refuge under the protection of 
Augustus', 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Wlint apponrances now threatened the life of Qracclius t 

5. How (lid he commence hostilities ? 

3. llow did Oracchns attempt to divert the stmrm ? 

4. Were his friends equally prudent? 

6. What unhappy incident increased the animosity 7 
C. How was this insult revenged? 

7. What was the consequence of this outrage ? 

8. What news did he hear on his arrival ! 

9. Did he attempt to conciliate hia enemies, and were his attempts 

successful ? 


t From die death of Grac'chus until the drst consulship of Ma'rins 
Home was governed by a venal and profligate oligarchy, formed from 
a coalition of the most powerful families. Shame waa unknown to 
this body, the oihees of state were openly sold to the highest bidder, 
redress of grievances was to be obtained only 1w paying a heavier sum 
for vengeance than the oppressor would give for Impunity : advocacy 
of poptdai rights was punished as treason, and complaints were treated 
as criminal acts of sedition. The young patricians, under such s 
system, became the scourge of the state, for nothing remained safe 
from their violence pi theli lust, when the monopoly of judicial office 
fay their friends and relatives insured them impunity for every excess, 
however flagrant or disgraceful. 
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10. Was this offer acceiitod ! 

1 1. Wlial was the conduct of the consul 7 

1 2. What was the fate of tho aliiefs 7 
12. Did Grucohiis effect his c.Jca)re7 

14. Did ho foil into the hands of his enemies? 

1,1. What artifice did avarice contrive 7 

10. Was the conduct of Gracchus deserving of praise or hlamc 7 
17. Dy what motives were the Gracchi supposed to be actuated? 
] 8. What was the oiiaractcr of the senate at this period ? 

10. What was the eh.sracter of their adherents? 

20. What was the nature of tiicir government I 

21. What concurred to perpetuate this tyranny 7 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

SECT. L 

rnOIUC THE SEDITION OF GEACCIIUS, TO THE FEEPETUAL 
DICTATOU8I1IP OF STLLA, WHICH WAS THE FIEST STEF’ 
TOWARDS THE RUIN OF THE COMMONWEAITIIs— U. C. 634- 

By lirutal Mnrius, and keen Syllnj first 
BlTused the deluge dire of civil blood, 

Unceasing woos bo|fan, and this, or that 
\T>eep«(irencning tne'ir revenge) nor virtue spared, 

Nor aex, nor age, nor quality, nor name, 

Till Home, into human shambles turn’d, 

Made deserts lovely. Thomson. 


0. Rcpri^aala, «. something seized by 17. 
vmy of retaliation for robbery or 21. 
Injury. 

Aggres'slon, «. a first attaolc, cause of 
oflence. 

D. Clem^cncy, «. mercy, kindness. 

Id. Farticlpa'don, #. bhoring. 

16. Emissaries, persons sent on pii-| 
vote messages, secret ogents. 


24. 


VPgllanco, 8 ^vatchfulness. 
Spo'clous, a. showy, plausible, art- 

mi. 

CoDspIc'uouB, a. easy to be seen, 
plain. 

Suffrages, «. votes. 

Tumul'tuoiy, a. irregular, con- 
fused 

V. to render favourable. 


1. While the Homans were in this state of deplorable cor- 
ruption at home, they nevertheless were very successful in 
their transactions with foreign powers. 

2. Among other victories, a, signal one was gained over 
JuguAha, king of Nnniidia*. He was grandson to 
* Ono of the most vcmjtrhablc of these victories was thot obtained 
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Massinis'so, who sided with Romo against Hannibal, and 
educated with the two young princes, who were left to 
inherit the kingdom. S. Bein^ superior in. abilities to 
both, and greatly in favour witli the people, ho murdered 
Hiemp'sal, the eldest son, but Adher'bal, tiro younger, 
escaped, and Hod to the Romans for succour. 4. Jugur'* 
tha, sensible how mneh aymice and irrjnstiee had crept 
into the senate, sent his ambassadors to Rome with lai'ge 
presents, which so successfiiUy prevailod, that the senate 
decreed him half the kingdom, thus acquired by murder 
and UBUipation, and sent ten commissioners to divide it 
between him and Adher'bal. 6. The commissioners, of 
whom Opim'ins, the enemy of Gracchus, was one, will- 
ing to follow the example vWiieh^the senate had set them, 
were also bribed to bestow the richest and most populous 
parts of that kingdom upon the usurper. 0, But Ju- 
guritha resolved to possess himself of tiro whole •, and 
willing to give a colour to Ms lunhition, ho only made, 
in the begituiiug, iucursiens in order to provoko reprU'ah, 
which ho knew how to eonvort into seeming aggression, 

7. This scheme failing, he resolved to throw off the 
mask ; and besieging AdliorTral iu Cirta, his capital, he 
at length got him into his power, and rnurdmed him. 

8. Tire Roman people, who had still some generosity 
xemarning, nnanimously complained of this treachery, and 
procured a decree that Jugnr'tha should be summoned in 
person before them, to give an account of all such as 
had accepted bribes. 9. Jugur'tba made no difficulty of 
throwing himself upon the clemency of Rome ; but not 
giving the people satisfaction, he had orders to depart tho 

over the kverni, a nation inhahitinjj thatpartof Gaul now oalled Au' 
vergno ; they were defeated by Fo'btus Max'imus, with tlie lose of oqS 
hundred and twenty thousand tnen, either klUed or drowned in ths 
Rhone. (Flor. 1. rit. c. 2.) Bitultiok, their king, was taken prisoner 
by a base stratagem, and kept in captivity the remainder of lus days. 
So unmindful were the senate of oil the laws of honour and prohiiy 
when they militated against their interest. 
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city'. 10. lu tlie meantime, Alba'nus, the consul, was 
sent ivitli an army to follow him; who giving up the 
direction of it to An'luS, his brother, a person who was 
every way unqualified for the command, the Eomons were 
compelled to hazard a battle upon disadvantageous terms ; 
and the whole army, to avoid being cat to pieces, was 
obliged to pass under the yoke. 

11. In this condition, Metellus, the succeeding consul, 
found afiairB upon his arrivfd in Numid'ia; officers in 
whom the soldiers had no confidence, an army without 
discipline, and an enemy ever watchful and intriguing. 
12. However, by his great attention to business, and by 
integrity that shuddered at corruption, he soon began to 
retrieve the afiairs of Rome, and the credit of tho army. 
In the space of two years, Jugur'tha was overthrown iu 
several battles, forced out of his own dominions, and 
constrained to beg a peace. 13. Thus all things promised 
Moterius a happy termination of the war, but he was frus- 
trated in his expectations by the intrigues of Ca'ins Ma'rius, 
his lieutenant, who camo in to reap that harvest of glory 
which the other’s industry had sown. 14. Ca'ius Ma'rias 
was born in a village near Arpin'ium, of poor parents, who 
gained their living by their labour. As he had been bred 
up in a participation of their toils, his manners were as rude 
as his countenance was frightful. He was a man of extra- 
ordinary stature, incomparable strength, and undaunted 
bravery. 

16. When Motel'lus was obliged to solicit at Rome for a 
continuance of his command, Ma'rius, whose ambition knew 
no bormds, was resolved to obtain it for himself, and thus 
gain all the glory of putUng an end to the war. 16. To 
that end he privately inveighed against Metellus by his 

> So astonished was Jugur'tha at the mercenary disposition dis- 
covend hy the Homans, that he is said to have exclaims^ 'on leaving 
the oity, Oh, Home I thou wouidst thyself be sold, could nnbapmSB 
he found to piurchase diee.'' ’ 
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emissaries at Rome, and having excited a spirit of discontent 
against him, he had leave granted Jiim to go there to stand 
for the consulship, -which ho obtained, contrary to the ex- 
pectation and interest of tlio nobles. 

17. Ma'rius, being thus invested -witli the supreme power 
of managing the -war, showed himself every way lit for the 
commission. His vigilance was equal to his valour, and 
he quickly made himself master of the cities which Jngnr'- 
tha had yet remaining in Numid'ia \ 18. This unfortunate 
prince, finding himself unable to make opposition singly, 
was obliged to have recourse for assistance to Bocchns, 
king of Maurita'nia, to whose daughter he was married. 
A battle soon after ensued, in which the Numid'ians sur- 
prised the Roman camp by night, and gained a temporary 
advantage. However, it was but of short continuance, for 
Ma'rius soon after overthrew them in two signal engage- 
ments, in one of which, not less than ninety thousand of 
the African army were slain. 19. Bocehus now finding 
tlic Romans too powerful to bo resisted, did not think it 
expedient to hazard his own crown, to protect that of his 
ally ; he therefore determined to malce peace, upon what- 
ever conditions lie might obtain it ; and accordingly sent 
to Rome, imploring protection. 20. The senate received 
the ambassadors with their usual haughtiness, and without 
complying with their request, granted the suppliant, not 
their friendship, but their pardon. Notwithstanding, after 
aome time, ho was given to understand, that the delivering 

^ It has been said with great truth, that " the wicked have no 
friends.” Jugur'tha experienced this : Bomil'car, who professed the 
warmest attachment to Jugur'tha, was gained over hy the pro-consul 
Metel'lua to. persuade his master, that submission to the Romans was 
absolutely necessary. Jugur'tha accordingly sent an embassy to the 
pro-oonsul, professing his readiness to submit to uny terms, Upon this 
lie was required to send to the Romans 200,000 pounds weight of silver, 
all his elephants, a certain number of horses and arms, and nil deserters. 
The king complied exactly with these hard conditions; hut after thus 
weakening his resources, he found himself still obliged to continue the 
war, or submit to such-farther impositions as would have endangered, 
not only his crown, but his life. 
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up of Jugur'tha to the Romans would, in some measure, 
conciliate their favour, and soften their resentment. 21. 
At first the pride of Boccliua struggled against such a pro- 
posal ; but a few interviews with Sylla reconciled him to 
this treacherous measure, and Jugur'tha was given up, 
being drawn into ambuscade by the specious pretences of 
his ally, who deluded him by desiring a conference. Being 
made a prisoner, the Kumidian monarch was loaded with 
chains, and carried by Ma'rius to Rome, a deplorable in- 
stance of blighted ambition. 22. He did not long survive 
his overthrow, being condemned by the senate to be starved 
to death in prison, a short time after he had been made to 
adorn the triumph of the conqueror. 

23. Ma'rius, by this and two succeeding victories over 
the Cim'bri and Teut'ones, who had rfivaged G-aul and 
threatened northern Italy, having become very formidable 
to distant nations in war, became soon after much more 
dangerous to his fellow-citizens in peace. 24. The strengtir 
which he had given to the popular party every day grew 
more conspicuous, and the Jiah'ans, being firustrated by the 
intrigues of the senate, in their aims of gaining the freedom 
of Rome, resolved upon obtaining by force, what was refused 
them as a favour. This gave rise to the Social "War, in 
which most of the states of Italy entered into a confederacy 
against Rome, in order to obtain a redress of their griev- 
ances. 

25. After a lapse of two years, this war having con- 
tinued to rage with doubtful success, the senate began to 
reflect that, whether conquered or conquerors, the pow'er of 
the Romans was in danger of being destroyed. 26. To 
soften, therefore, their compliance by degrees, they began 
by giving the freedom of the city to such of the Italinu 
stales as had not revolted. They then offered it to such as 
would lay down their arms. 27. This unexpected bounty 
had its effect ; the allies, with mutual distrust, offered each 
a separate treaty ; the senate took them one hv one into 

Homs, M 
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favour ; but gavo the freedom of the city in such a manner 
that, not being empowered to vote until all the oth 
had given their suffrages, they had very little weigh 
constitution. 

28. This destructive war being concluded, the BCTi.tp 
began to think of turning their arms against Mithrida'tes, 
the most powerful and warlike monarch of the east'. 
29. For this expedition Ma'rius had long been preparing, 
but SyUa had interest enough to get himself appointed to 
the expedition. Ma'rius, however, tried all his arts with 
the people to get his appointment reversed ; and the com- 
mand of the army, intended to oppose Mithrida'tes, was 
ordered to be transferred from Sylla to Ma'rius. SO. In 
consequence of this, Ma'rius immediately sent officers from 
Home to lake tho command in his name. But instead of 
being obeyed, the officers were slain, and Sylla was en- 
treated by his army to lead them directly to take signal 
vengeance upon all his enemies at Rome. 

81. Accordingly, his soldiers entered the city sword in 
hand, as a place taken by storm. Ma'rius and Sulpi'dus, 
at the head of a tumultuary body of their partisans, at- 
tempted to oppose their entrance ; and the citizens them- 
selves, who feared the sackage of the place, threw down 
stones and tiles from the houses upon the intruders. 32. 
So unequal a conflict lasted longer than could have been 
expected ; at length Ma'rias and his party were obliged to 
se^ safety by flight, after having vainly offered liberty to 
the slaves who would assist them. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Wns this internal degeneracy of the Komen people accompanied 
by ill success abroad ! 

S. AVhat signal victory did they obtain, and who was Jugurtlia? 


t This king incurred the resentment of the Romans by making war 
on seme of their allies, and by patting Op'piua and AquiVus to death. 
Upbraiding the Romans with their avarice and corruption, he caused 
melted gold to be poured down the throat of the latter. 
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3. By wliat means did he obtain tlic erown? 

' -4— ■ did he propitiate the !)[la>nanB 1 

bouri' ^bese conimissianars dischai^ their trust? 

. , Jugurtba satisfied mth tliis allotment? 

Cl'' _ this answer his purpose ? 

Bid the Bouans sufier tiiis treachery to pass unpunished? 

9. Did Jugurtha obey this summons? 

10. Were hostiiitics commenced against him, and what was the result? 

11. What was the condition of the army when Metdlus assumed the 

command ? 

12. Did this deplorable state continue ? 

13. Did Hetellus enjoy the fruits of his victories ? 

14. Who was Caius Marius ? 

16. What resolution did he adopt? 

16. By what artifices did he succeed in his design ? 

17 . What was the conduct of Marius in his new command ? 

10. To whom did dugurtha have recourse in his eatremity ? 

19. Did Bocclius continue to befriend Jugurtha ? 

20. Was his request complied with? 

31. Did Bocchua submit to this condition ? 

22. What became of Jugurtha after this? 

23. How did Marius conduct himself after his victories ? 

24. What was the consequence of his attempts at popularity? 

26, AVas this war of long continuance ? 

26. What measures did the senate adopt to end it ? 

27 . What was the consequence of this measure? 

20. Against whom did the senate next turn their arms? 

20. Who was appointed to command this expedition? 

30. What was the consequence of Bus order ? 

31. Did Sylla comply with their request? 

33. What was the issue of the contest? 
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SECTION II. 

It is a vain attempt 
To bind th* ambitMus and unjust by treatios; 

These they elude a thousand specious ways ; 

Ofi if they cannot find a fair pretext, 

They blush not in the face of heaven to break them. 

Thomson. 


3. Quag^irei «. a bog, & deep miry 

plMo. 

4. Clm'brlan, s. a native of Clmlizia, 

novr Denmark. 

Presumption, a. great boldness, 
a. Frsp'tor, a. the governor of a pro- 
vince. 

9. Inhoe'pttnble. a. unkind to stran- 
gersi iiniVleiidly. 

13. Obnox'ious, a. ollbnaivc, dlsagreo- 
ablo. 

13. Propi'tlatfl, 0 to soften, to subdue. 

14. Sa'tinted, t. satisfied, glutted. 
Ab'rogated, o. repealed, annulled. 

10. Suspen'sion, s, a ocseatiou, or laying 
aside fbr a time. 


FartFelpate, v. to share. 

21. Subordlna'tton, t. a command, dis« 
cipiino. 

25. Cou'voked, e. callecl together, as- 
sombied. 

27. FioRcri'bcd, v.oomlcmned to death. 

Intcrmis'slon, a pauso or rsbt. 

28. Porpetu'ity, s. continuance. 

20. Capri'elouB, a. wliiinsieal, /hnriftil, 

SO. Abdica'tion, t. a reBignlng or ghing 
up. 

27ole.— GlRd'iator, s. n tnau destined to 
fUibrd amuBcmont to tiie Romaar 
by fighting lu tbo publlo theatre,. 


1, Syma now finding In'msclf master of the city, began by 
modelling the laws so as to favour his outrages ; while 
Ma'rius, driven out of Home, and declared a public enemy, 
at the ago of seventy, was obliged to save himself, unat< 
tended and on foot, from the pursuit of those who sought 
Ins life'. 2. After having wandered for some time in 
this deplorable condition, he found every day his dangers 
increase, and his pursuers making nearer advances. In 
this distress he concealed himself ’n the marshes of Mintut'- 
nas^, where he continued a night up to the chin in a quag- 
mire. 3. At break of day he left this dismal place, and 
made towards the sea-side, in hopes of finding a ship to 
facilitate his escape ; hut hmng known and discovered by 

^ Suipi'eius, the colleague of Makius, being betrayed by one of bis 
slaves, bad bis bead struck ofi) and fixed ou a stake over against tb. 
rostra. The trcacborous slave was rewarded with bis freedom and a 
sum of money, at>d tlien thrown headlong from the Tarpe%n rack. 
(Valerius Maximus.) 

> A town of Campa'nia, between Sinnes'sa and For'mice. (Strabo.) 
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some of ibe inliabitaats,! he was conducted to a neigh- 
houring town, with a halter round his neck, without 
clothes, and covered with mud; and in this condition 
was sent to prison. 4. The governor of the place, wil- 
ling to conform to the orders of the senate, soon after 
sent a Cim'brian slave to dispatch him ; but the barbarian 
no sooner entered the dungeon for this purpose than be 
stopped short, intimidated by the dreadful visage and 
awful voice of the fallen general, who sternly demanded if 
he had the presumption to kill Cai'us MaVius 7 The slave, 
unable to reply, threw down his sword, and rushing back 
from the prison, cried out, that he found it impossible 
to kill him! 5. The govearnor, considering the fear of 
the slave as on omen in the unliappy exile’s favour, gave 
him his freedom; and, commending him to his fortune, 
provided him with a ship to convey him from Italy. 6. 
He was forced by a tempest on the coast of Sicily. A 
Homan qusestor, who happened to be there, resolved to 
seize him ; and he lost sixteen of his crew, who were 
killed in their endeavours to cover his retreat to the 
ship. lie afterwards landed iu Africa, near Carthage, ond, 
overwhelmed with melancholy, sat himself down amongst 
the ruins of that desolate place. He soon, however, had 
orders from the preetor to retire. 7. Ma' rius, who remem- 
bered his having once served this very man in necessity, 
could not suppress his indignation at finding ingratitude 
every where ; and, preparing to obey, bid the messenger 
tell his master, that he had seen Ma'rius sitting among the 
ruins of Carthage ; intimating the greatness of his fall, by 
the desolation that was around him. 8. He once more 
embarked, and not knowing where to land without encoim- 
tering an enemy, he spent the winter at sea, expecting 
every hour the return of a messenger from his son,- whom 
he had sent to solicit protection from the Aftican prince 
Mandras'tal. 9. After long expectation, instead of the 
messenger, his son himself arriyed, having escaped from 
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the inliospitahle court of that monarch, where he had been 
kept, not as a friend, but as a prisoner, and had returned 
just time enough to prevent his father from sharing the 
same fate. 

10. In this situation they were informed that Cinna, one 
of their party who had remained at S.ome, had put himself 
at the head of a large army, collected out of the Italian 
states, who had espoused his cause. Nor was it long before 
they joined their forces at the gates of Rome. SyUa was 
at that time absent conducting the war against Mithri'dates. 
11. Cinna marched into the city ; but Ma'rins stopped, and 
refused to enter, alleging, that having been banished by a 
public decree, it was necessary to have another to authorize 
his return’. It was thus that he desired to give his medi- 
tated cruelties the appearance of justice ; and while he was 
about to destroy thousands, to pretend an implicit venera- 
tion for the laws. 12. An assembly of the people being 
called, they began to reverse his banishment ; but they had 
scarcely gone through three of the tribes, when, incapable 
of restraining his desire of revenge, he entered tlie city at 
the head of his guards, and massacred aU who had been 
ohnoxioua to him, without remorse or pity. 13. Several 
who sought to propitiate the tyrant’s rage, were murdered 
by Ms command in Ms presence : many even of those who 
had never offended Mm were put to death ; and, at last, 

■ even Ms own officers never approached him but with ter- 
ror*. 14. Having in this manner satiated his revenge, 
he next abrogated all the laws which were enacted by 

^ Wifli an affectation of the greatest humility he wore only an old 
and tattered dress, suffering his hair and heard to continue rough and 
uncombed ; and walked wim a slow pace, like a man oppressed with 
his misfortunes ; hut under the disguise of that mournfiti countenance, 
something so fierce appeared in his looks, that he inspired terror 
rather than compassion. (Plutarch in Mario.) 

^ He gave his guards an order, that whoever came to salute him, 
and was not answered with the like civility, should be immediately 
massacred. "(Plut. in Mario.) Many who came to make their court 
to the ^ant were thus cut in pieces. 
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his rival, and iihen made himself consol mth Cinna. 15t 
Thus gratified in his two favourite passions, vengeance 
and ambition, having once saved his country, and now 
deluged it with Mood ; at lost, as if willing to crown th^ 
pile of slaughteo: which he had made, with his own body, 
he died the month after, not without suspicion of having 
hastened his end. 

16. In the mean time these accounts were brought to 
Sylla, who had been sent against Mithrida'tes, and who 
was performing many signal exploits against him ; hastily 
condnding a peace, therefore, he returned home to take 
vengeance on his enemies at B.ome. 

17. Nothing could intimidate Cinna &om attempting 
to repel his opponent'. Bdng joined by CarT) 0 , (now 
elected in the room of Vale'rius, who had been slain) toge* 
thcr with young Ma'tiua, who inherited all the abilities and 
the ambition of his father, he determined to send over part 
of the forces he had raised in Dalma'tia to oppose Sylla 
before he entered Italy. Some troops were accordingly 
embarked i hut being dispersed by a storm, the others that 
had not yet put to sea, absolutely refused to go. 18. 
Upon this, Cinna, quite furious at their disobedience, 
rushed forward to persuade them to their duty. In the 
mean time one of the most mutinous of the soldiers being 
struck by an officer, returned the blow, and was appre- 
hended for his crime. This ill-timed severity produced a 
tumult and a mutiny through the whole army ; and, while 
Cinna did all ha could to appease it, he was run through 
the body by one of the crowd. 

16. Scip'io, the consul, who commanded against Sylla, 
was soon after allured by proposals for a treaty ; but a 
suspension of arms being agreed upon, SyUa’s soldiers went 
into the opposite camp, displaying those riches which tiliey 

' To strengthen hisinterest, he married his daughter Corne'lia about 
this tiina to Julius Camr, whose abilitios were oonspicuous even in bis 
youth. 
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had acquired in their expeditions, ^ and offering to particle 
pate with their fellow-citizens, in case they changed their 
party. 20i In consequence of this the whole army de- 
clared unanimously for Sylla ; and Soip'io scarcely knew 
that he was forsaken and deposed, till he was informed of 
it by a party of the enemy, who, entering his tent, made 
him and his son prisoners. 

21. In this manner both Actions, exasperated to the 
highest degree, and expecting no mercy on eitlier part, 
gave vent to their fury in several engagements. The 
forces on the side of young Ma'rius, who now succeeded 
his father in command, were the most numerous, but those 
of Sylla better united, and more under subordination, 22. 
Garbo, who commanded for Ma'rius in the field, sent eight 
legions to Praenes'te, to relieve his colleague, but they were 
met by Pompey, afterwards surnamed the Great, in a de- 
file, who slew many of them, and dispersed the rest. Carho 
soon after engaged Metel'lus, but was overcome, with the 
loss of ten thousand slain, and six thousand taken prison- 
ers 23. In consequence, Urba'nus, one of the consuls, 
killed himself, and Garbo fled to Africa, where, after wan- 
dering a long time, he was at last delivered up to Pompey, 
who, to please Sylla, ordered him to be beheaded 24. 
Sylla, now become undisputed master of his country, 
entered Home at the head of his "army. Happy, had he 
supported in peace the glory which he had acquired in war ; 
or, had he ceased to live when he ceased to conquer ! 

25. Eight thousand men, who had escaped the general 
carnage, surrendered themselvea to the conqueror ; he 
ordered them to be put into the Villa Pnb'lioa, a large 

^ The news of this defeat so exasperated young Ma'rius. that he sent 
orders to J u'nius Bru'tus, then prtetor at Home, to put all Sylla’s friends 
to dead). (Appinn.) This order was executed with the utmost cruelty, 
and probably contributed to tliosc dreadful scenea of carnage which soon 
after followed. _ r 

’ Young Ma'rius destroyed himself, and his head was afterwards, by 
Sylla’s order, exposed in the forum 
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Aouse in the Campus lyjar'tius ; and, at the same time, 
convoked the senate ; there, without discoyering the least 
emotion, he spoke with great fluency of his own exploits, 
and in the mean time, gave private directions that all those 
wretches whom he had confined, should be slain. S6. The 
senate, amazed at the horrid outcries of the sufferers, at 
first thought that the city was given up to plunder ; hut 
Sylla, with an unembarrassed air, informed them, that it 
was only some criminals who were punished by his order, 
and that the senate ought not to make themselves uneasy 
at their fate. 27. The day after, he proscribed forty se- 
nators, and sixteen hundred knights ; and after an inter- 
mission of two days, forty senators more, with an infinite 
number of the richest citizens. 

28. He next resolved to invest himself with the dicta- 
torship, and that for a 'perpelvXty } and thus uniting all 
civil as well as military power in his own person, he 
thought he might thence give an air of justice to every 
oppression. 

29. Thus he continued to govern with capricious ty- 
ranny, none daring to resist his power, until, contrary to 
the expectations of all mankind, he laid down the dictator- 
ship, after having held it not quite tliree years '■ . 

30. After this, he retired into the country, and aban- 
doned himself to debauchery ; hut he did not long survive 
his abdication ; he was seized with a horrible distemper 
and died a loathsome and mortifying object, and a melan- 
choly proof of the futility of human ambition ’. 

' It is remarkable, that though on his laying down the dictatorship, 
the forum was full of those whom liis cruelties had rendered his most 
hitter enemies ; no one presumed to molest him, except one young man, 
who followed him to his house with the most scurrilous abuse. Sylla 
did not deign him an answer, but turning to the few friends who ac- 
compan ed, " This usage," said he, “ will, for the future, deter any man 
from laying down the sovereign power, if ho once gets it into his hands." 

’ Morbus Fedicula'ris, , 

^ Two events, important in the history of Home, occurred about diit 
time, Serto'rius, a Komaii general, in Spaiti, had rebelled against the 
21 0 
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Questions for Examination, 

J, 2. What were the first nets of Sylla ? What became of Marius! 
3, 4. To what dangers was he cs^sed ! Was an attempt made on 
his life ? 

6. How did the governor treat the fugitive genend! 

0, 7- What ingratitude was shorni to Marius ! What was his reply I 
8, 9. From what African prince did ho ask aid ! Was it granted! 
30, What opportunity was taken hy the Marian party to renew the 
strug^e ! 

11, 12. TowhatscrupledidMariuspretend! Whatprovesitaprctence! 
13, 14. What cruelties were practised hy Marius I What laws did ho 
change ! 

13. How did Marius die! 

16. How did Sylla act when he learned the news of the change I 
17j IS. What caused a tumult in China’s army ! How did it end! 
10, 20. What artifice was practised on Scipio! What was the result! 

21. Describe tlie relative conditions of the rival forces ! 

22, 23. Did Pompey obtain any victory 2 What was the consequence ! 

24. Which faction finally prevailed ! 

25, 26, 27 . Wliat massacre was perpetrated by Sylla ! How did ha 

excuse it! Were these his only cruelties ! 

28, 20. What magistracy did Sylla usurp ! How did he govern ! 
30. In what manner did the tyranny of Sylla terminate ! 


f overnment of Sylda, and defeated every army sent against him, till 
'ompey took the command t and even then the result appeared doubt- 
ful, till Serto'rius being assassinated hy his own oiilcers, put an end to 
the war. 

Sparttacue, a gladiator, having escaped from confinement, and assem- 
bled a number of his followers, commenced what is culled the second 
Servilo War. His army gradually increasing, he became a formidable 
enemy to the Roman state ; overthrew the prcctors and consuls sent 
against him ; but was at length defeated by Crassus, a nd the remains of 
his army cut in pieces by Fompey, who met them on his return from 
Spain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PBOil THB PEBIPETUAL DICTATOHSUlP 0'S SYltA, 'XO THE 
triumvirate of CiESAR, rOMPEY, AUD CRA5SUS, — U.C. 
680. 

Or should the deep-brcw'd tempest mutteriug rise, 

While roche and shoals perfidious lurk around, 

With Tully she her wide reviving light 
To senates holds, a Cadiine confounds* 

And saves awhile from Casar sinking Rome. Thomsok. 


]. Disficn'sions, i* contentions, qaa>t« 
rots. 

3. Ab'rognto, V, to repeal, annul, abo* 
Hsli. 

d. Prefer'red, v. oiTared fOt oonsidera- 
tioii. 

6. Tci'minata, to put an end to. 
lA ytoject'ed, tf* coat^veA 


11. Pronigate, a. abandoned, wicked. 
IiiBA^tlable, a, greedy beyond inea* 
BUTO. 

16 . Pune'tuAl, a. exact. 

13. Confront'ed, v» opposed. 

VlndicA'tlon, «» defence, a clearing 
of character. 


] . Upon tlie deatik of Sylla the jealousies of Potnpey and 
Ciassus) the two most powerM men in the empixe, began 
to excite fresh dissensions. Pompey was tlio most beloved 
general, but Crassua the richest man in Home. 

2. The first opportunity that was oiFered of discovering 
their mutual jealousy, was upon disbanding their troops. 
Neither chose to begin ; so that the most fatal consequences 
were likely to arise from their dissension. At lengtii 
Crassua, stifiing his resentment, laid down his command ; 
and the other followed his example immediately after. 3. 
The next trial between them, was, who should be foremost 
in obtaining the favour of the people. Crassus entertained 
the populace at a thousand tables, distributed corn to the 
families of the poor, and fed the greatest part of the citi- 
zens for nearly three months. Pompey, on the other 
hand, laboured to abrogate the laws made against the au- 
thority of the people by Sylla ; restored to the knights the 
power of judging, which had been fontnerly granted them 
■by Gracchus ; and gave back to the tribunes all their former 
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privileges. 4, Tims each gave liia piivato aim an appear* 
aneo of zeal for the public good ; so that what was in reality 
amhition in both, took with one the name of liberality, with 
the other that of a love of freedom. 

S. An expedition, in which Pompey cleared the Medi- 
terranean, which was infested by pirates, having added 
greatly to his reputation, the tribunes of the people hoped 
it would bo easy to advance their favourite still higher. 6. 
Mani'lius, therefore, one of the number, preferred a law, 
that all the armies of the empire, tho government of Asia, 
and the management of the war, which was renewed against 
Mithrida'tes, should be eommitted to Pompey alone. Tho 
law passed with little opposition, and the decree was con- 
firmed. 

7. Being thus appointed to the command of tliat im- 
portant war, he departed for Asia. 8. Mitluida'tes had 
been obliged by Lucunus to take refuge in Lesser Arme'- 
nia, and thither that general was preparing to follow him, 
when his whole army abandoned him ; so that it remained 
for Pompey to terminate the war, which he effected with 
great ease and expedition, adding a large extent of domi- 
nion to the Roman empire, and ‘returning to Rome in tri- 
umph at the head of his conquering army. 

9. But the victories of Pompey ratlier served to heighten 
the glory than to increase the power of Rome ; they made 
it a more glaring object of amhition, and exposed its liber- 
ties to greater danger. Tliose liberties, indeed, seemed 
1 devoted to ruin on every side ; for even while he was pur- 
suing his conquests abroad, Rome was at the verge of ruin 
from a conspiracy at home. 10. This conspiracy was 
projected and carried on by Ser'gius Catiline, a patrician 
by birth, who resolved to build liis own power on tho 
downfall of his country. 11. He was singularly formed, 
both by art and nature, to conduct a conspiracy : he was 
possessed of courage equal to the most desperate attempts, 
and of eloquence to give a colour to his ambition : rained 
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m his fortune, profligate^ in his manners, vigilant in pursu- 
ing his aims : he was insatiable after wealth, only with a 
view to lavish it on his guilty pleasures. 12. Cat'iline 
having contracted debts in consequence of such an ni-spent 
life, was resolved to extricate himself from them by any 
means, however unlawful. Accordingly, he assembled 
about thirty of his debauched associates, and informed 
them of his aims, his hopes, and his settled plan of opera- 
tions. 13. It was resolved among them, that a general in- 
surrection should he raised throughout Italy, the different 
parts of which he assigned to different leaders. Borne 
was to be fired at several places at once ; and Cat'iline, at 
the liead of an army raised in Etru'ria, was, in the general 
confiision, to possess himself of the city, and massacre all 
the senators. Len'tulus, one of his profligate assistantst 
who had been prmtor or judge in the oity, was to preside 
in their general councils : Cethe'gus, a man who sacrificed 
tlie possession of great present power to the hopes of gra- 
tifying his revenge against Cicero was to direct the mas- 
sacre through the city ; and Cas'sius was to conduct those 
who fired it, 

14. But the vigilance of CT cero being the chief obstacle 
to their designs, Cat'iline was very desirous to see him 
taken off before he left Rome ; upon which two knights of 
tlie company undertook to kiU him the next morning in his 
bed, in an early visit, on pretence of husiuess. 15. But 
the meeting was no sooner over, than Ci'cero had informa- 
tion of all that had passed in it ; for by the intrigues of a 
woman named Eul'via, he had gained over Gu'rius, her 
lover, one of the conspirators, to send him a punctual ac- 

I Ci'cero, tlie first of Homan orators, as Detnostlicnes was of tlie 
Greek, was born at Arpi'nuin, a town of the Yolsci, and studied under 
the most celebrated orators and philosophers of Greece. Ills style of 
eloquence was copious, highly ornamented, and addresicd more to the 
passions than the judgment of his hearers. He was consul at tba 
fime of Cat'iline's conspiracy ; and ibr his emident services in detect- 
ing and frustrating it, was honoured with the title of Fatcr Fatriau 
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count of all their deliberations. 16. Having taken proper 
precautions to guard himself against the designs of his 
morning visitors, who were punctual to the appointment, 
he next took care to provide for the defence of the city ; 
when assembling the senate, he consulted what was best 
to be done in such a time of danger. lY. The first step 
taken was to ofiei considerable rewards for farther disco-> 
verles, and then to prepare for the defence of the state. 18, 
Cnt'iline, to show how well he could dissemble, or justify 
any crime, went boldly to the senate, declaring his inno- 
cence’ ; but, when confronted by the eloquence of Ci'eero, 
he hastily withdrew, declaring aloud, that since he was 
denied a vindication of himself, and driven headlong into 
rebellion by his enemies, he would extinguish the flame 
which was raised about him in universal ruin. 19. After 
a short conference with Len'tulua and Cethe'gus, he left 
Eome by night, with a small retinue, to hasten towards 
Etru'ria, where Manflins, one of the conspirators, was rais- 
ing an array to support him’. 

20, In the mean time Ci'eero took proper precautions to 
secure all those of the conspiracy who remained in Home. 
Len'tulus, Cethe'gus, Cas'sius, and several others, were put 
into confinement ; and soon after strangled in prison. 

21. 'While his associates were put to death in the city, 
Cat'iline had raised an army of twelve thousand men, of 
which a fourth part only were completely armed, the rest 
being furnished with such weapons as chance afforded; 
darts, lances, and dubs. 22. He refused, at first, to enlist 
slaves, who flocked to him in great numbers, trusting to 
the strength of the conspiracy ; but upon the approach of 
the consul, who was sent against him, and upon the arrival 
of the news that his confederates were put to death, the 

’ On his entrance, those senators near whom he attempted to seat 
himeelf, quitting their places, left him quite alone. 

* On his arrival, he assumed all the insignia of a supreme ma^e. 
ttote, being preceded by lictors carrying the axes and fascea. 
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face of affairs altered., 23. His first attempt, therefore, 
was by long marches to make his escape over the Apen- 
nines into Gaul ; but in this his hopes were disappointed ; 
all the passes being guarded by an army superior to bis 
own. 24. Being thus hemmed in on every side, and seeing 
all things desperate, with nothing left him but either to die 
or conquer, he resolved to moke one vigorous efibrt against 
that army which pursued him. Anto'nius, the consul, be- 
ing sick, the command devolved upon Petroi'us, who after 
a fierce and bloody action, in which he lost a considerable 
part of his best troops, put CaPiline’s forces to the rout, 
and destroyed his whole army*. 

25. The extinction of this conspiracy seemed only to 
leave an open theatre for the ambition of the great men to 
display itself in. Pompey was now returned in triumph 
from conquering the east, as he had before been victorious 
in Europe and Africa. 

26. Grassua was the richest man in Home, and next to 
Pompey possessed the greatest authority ; his party in the 
senate was even stronger than that of his rival, and the 
envy raised against him was less. He and Pompey had 
long been disunited by an opposition of interests and of 
characters ; however it was from a continuance of their 
mutual jealousies that the state was in some measure to 
expect its future safety. 27. It was in this situation of 
things that Julius Ceesor, who had lately gone, as praetor, 
into Spain, and had returned with great riches and glory, 
resolved to convert their mutual jealousy to his own ad- 
vantage. 28. This celebrated man was descended from 
popular and illustrious ancestors. He warmly espoused 
the side of the people, and shortly after the death of Sylla, 
procured the recall of those whom Sylla had banished. He 
had all along declared for the populace against the senate, 

and became their most favourite magistrate. 29. This 

» 

* Cat'iline himself, finding his affairs deaperate, threw himself into 
the midst of the enemv, and there found the ueathhesonght. (Sallust.) 
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consummate statesman began by , offering his services to 
Pompey, promising to assist him in getting all his acts 
passed, notwiUistanding the senate's opposition, Pompey, 
pleased at the acquisition of a person of so much merit, 
readily granted him his confidence and protection. SO. 
He next applied to Crassus, who from former connections, 
was disposed to become still inore nearly his friend. 31. 
At length, finding them not averse to an union of interests, 
he took an opportunity of bringing them together ; and 
remonstrating with them on the advantages, as well as 
necessity, of a reconciliation, he had art enough to per- 
suade them to forget former animosities. 32. A combina- 
tion was thus farmed, by wbich they agreed that nothing 
should bo done in tlie commonwealth without their mutual 
concurrence and approbation. Tliis was called the first 
Trium'virato, by which wo find the constitutiou weakened 
by a new interest, which had not hitherto taken place, very 
different from that of the senate or the people, and yet 
dependent on both. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. 'What followed on the death of Sylla ? 

2. 'What first discovered their nmlual jealousy ? 

3. 'What was tho next trial between lliem t 

4. Under what pretences did tliey hide tlicir real views ? 

6. 'What farther raised the reputation of Pompey ! 

6. What means were hod recourse to for tliia purpose t 

7. 8. What was the state of the war in Asia? 

8. What were the oonsequenoea of Pompey’s victories? 

XO. Who was the author, and what was the object of this conspiracy? 
>1. What was the character of CatiUne ? 

12. What occasioned this conspiracy? 

13. How was it to be carried into execution ? 

14. What was the chief obstacle to its acoomplisluucnt, and how was 

this obstacle to he removed? 

15. Was Cicero informed of their proceedings ? 

18. What precautions did he take in consequence ? 

17. What was the first step taken? 

18. What was the conduct of Catiline on this occasion? 

19. Did he continue in Home ? 

20. Did the other conspirators escape? 
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21. How was Catiline emploved in tlie mean dmet 

22. Had he a fair prospect of success t 

23. Did he baldly dice his opponents? 

24. What followed? 

26. Did the extinction of this conspiracy give peace to Rome ? 

20. Who were the contending parties, and what was the consequence 
of this dissension ? 

27. Who profited by these jcoloumcs 1 

20. Who was Julius Caesar, and by what means did he acquire popu* 
Inrity ? 

29. What was his first step towards power ? 

SO. To whom did he next apply ? 

31. What consequence resulted from his applicadon ? 

32. What agreement was entered into by them, and what were they 

called ? 


CHAPTER XX. 


SECT. I. 

rnOM THE BEGINNING OB THE FlUST TRIUMVIRATE, TO THE 

DBATir OF POMPET. — 17. C. 694. 

How liappy wns I, !n my lawful wars 
In Germany, in Gaul, and Brittany 1 
"When every night with pleasure I set down 
AVliat the day ministered ; then sleep came sweetly. 

Bcaumont and Fbetchcr. 


1. Confed'erates, allies, associatcB, 
sccompllces. 

4. Ingra'tlatlRg', part, getting into ft- 
vaur. 

G. Satla'tecl, part, glutted, full beyond 
desire. 

7. Compensate, v. to make amends. i 
33. Stim'ulatcd, pari, excited, urged on.! 
Ifi. Hos'tages, f. poisons dellveied as se- 
curity fbr the perfonnance of con- 
ditions. 


Co'operated, v. laboured jointly. 
Letli'argy, >, suplneneii, Inactivity. 
Bkir^mlali, slight encounter, q 
bottle between detached parts of 
the liostilc armies. 

Ihwart, V. to cross, to hinder. 
AUu're, v, to entice. 

ExpoMlunts, t. contrivances, inea< 
Bures. 

Con'flncsj «. borders. 


1. The first thing Csesar did, upon forming the trium- 
virate, was to avail himself of the interest of his cottfede- 
rates, to obtain the consulship. 2. The senate had still 
some influence left ; and though they were obliged to con- 
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cux in choosing him, yet they gave him for a colleague one 
Bib'ulus, -whom they supposed would be a check upon his 
power. But the opposition was too strong for even su- 
perior abilities to resist; so that Bib'ulus, after a slight at- 
tempt in favour of the senate, remained inactiye. 4. Caesar 
began his schemes for empire by ingratiating himself with 
the people ; he procured a law for dividing certain lands 
in Campa'nia among suoh of the poor citizens as had 
at least three children. This proposal was just enough 
in itself, and it was criminal only from the views of the 
proposer. 

5. Having thus strengthened himself at home, he de- 
liberated with his confederates about sharing the foreign 
provinces of the empire. 6. The partition was soon made ; 
Pompey chose Spain ; for, being fatigued with conquest, 
and satiated with military fame, he was willing to take his 
pleasures at Eome. Craasus chose Syria ; which province, 
as it had hitherto enriched the generals who had subdued 
it, would, he hoped, gratify him in this his favourite pur- 
suit. To Caosor were left the provinces of Gaul ; com- 
posed of fierce and powerful nations, most of thorn unsub- 
dued, and the rest only professing a nominal subjection. 
7. As this was appointing him rather to conquer than com- 
mand, the government was granted him for five years ; ds 
if by its continuance to compensate for its donger. 

8. It would be impossible in this narrow compass to 
enumerate the battles Csesar fought, and tho states he 
subdued, in his expeditions into Gaul and Britain, which 
continued eight years. S. The Helve'tians' were the 
first that were brought into subjection, with the loss of 
nearly two hundred thousand men ; those who lemsaned 
after the carnage, were sent by Csesar in safety to the 
forests whence they had issued*. 10. The Germans, 

r The inhabitants qf the country now called Switzerland. 

* The Helvetians finding their country too narrow for their increased 
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with Ariovis'tus at their head, were next ent off, to the 
number of eighty thousand; their monarch himself nar- 
rowly escaping in a little boat across the Rhine. The 
Belgae* suffered such a terrible overthrow, that marshes 
and rivers were rendered impassable from the heaps of 
slain. 11. The Ner'vians®, who were the most warlike 
of those barbarous nations, made head for a short time, 
and fell upon the Romans with such fury, that their army 
was in danger of being utterly routed ; but Caesar himself, 
hastily catching up a buckler, rushed through his troops 
into the midst of the enemy ; by which means he so turned 
the fate of the day, that the barbarians were all cut off to 
a man. 12. The Celtic Gauls were next brought under 
subjection. After them the SueVi, the Kena'pii, and all 
the nations from the Mediterranean to the British Sea. 13. 
Thence, stimulated by the desire of conquest, he crossca 
over into Britain, upon pretence that the natives had fur- 
nished his enemies with continual supplies. 14. Upon 
approaching the shores, he foimd them covered with men 
to oppose his landing, and his forces were in danger of 
being driven bach, till the standard-bearer of the tenth 
legion boldly leaped ashore, and being well assisted by 
Caesar, the natives were put to flight. 15. The Britons 
feing teriifled at Caesar’s power, sent to desire a peace, 
which was granted them, and some hostages delivered. A 
storm, however, soon after destroying great part of his 
fleet, they resolved to take advantage of the disaster, and 
marched against him with a powerful army. But what 
could naked undisciplined troops do against forces that had 
been exercised under the greatest generals, and hardened 
by the conquest of the greatest part of the world ? Being 


populadon, had determined on emi^ation. Being denied by Caesar a 
passage through his province, hostilities commenced, which terminated 
as above. (Css^r de Bel. Gal.) " 

1 Inhabitants of the country between the Rhine and the Iioiro. 

® Inhabitants of the modern ntovince of Hainaolt. 
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overthrown, they were obliged once more to sue for peace, 
Csesar granted it, and returned to the continent. 

The magnitude of Caesar’s 
victories, and his long con- 
nection with the party of 
the commons, naturally ren- 
dered him a popular hero, 
and it is not improbable that 
some of the many statues 
erected to his honour, be- 
long to this period. The 
statue of which a represen- 
tation is inserted, gives him 
a more juvenile appearance, 
than he could have had at 
the close of the civil war. 
It wants the laurel crown 
by which at a later period ho 
was accustomed to conceal 
Ms baldness. 

16. While Caesar was thus increasing his reputation and 
riches abroad, Pompey, who remained in Borne, steadily 
co-operated with his ambition, and advanced his intevestij 
while he vainly supposed he was forwarding his own. By 
this means Caesar was continued fire years longer in Caul. 
17. Nor was Pompey roused fi:om his lethargy till the 
fame of that great commander's valour, riches, and huma- 
nity, began to make him suspect they would soon eclipse 
his own. 18. He now therefore did all in Ms power to 
diminish Caesar's reputation ; obliging the magistrates not 
to publish any letters they received till he had diminished 
the credit of them, by spreading disadvantageous reports, 
10. One or two accidents also helped to widen the separa- 
tion ; namely, the death of Julia ‘, Pompey 's , wife, who had 

> She was die daughter of Caesar. 
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not a little contributed ^to improve the harmony that sub- 
sisted between them ; and the destruction of Crassus, who 
had conducted the war against the Parthians with so little 
prudence, that he saifercd them to get the advantage of him 
in almost e\'ery sMrmiah ; when, incapable of extricating 
himself, he fell a sacrifice to his own rashness, in trusting 
himself to a perfidious enemy'. 

20. Caesar, who now began to be sensible of the jea- 
lousies of Pompey, took occasion to solicit for the con- 
sulship, together with a prolongation of his government in 
Gaul, desirous of trying whether Pompey would thwart 
or promote his pretensions. 21. In this Pompey seemed 
to be quite inactive ; but, at the same time, privately em- 
ployed two of his creatures, who alleged in the senate that 
the laws did not permit a person that was absent to offer 
himself as a candidate for that high office. 22. Pompey’s 
view in this was to allure Csesar from his government, in 
order to stand for the consulship in person. 23. Caesar, 
however, perceiving his artifice, chose to remain in liis 
province ; convinced that while he headed an array de- 
voted to him, he could give law as wcU as magistrates to 
the state. 

24. The senate, which was devoted to Pompey, because 
he hadifor some time attempted to defend them from the 
encroachments of the people, ordered home the two legions 
which were in Caesar’s array belonging to Pompey, as it 
was pretended, to oppose the Parthians, but in reality to 
diminish Caesar’s power. 25. Caesar saw their motive : 
but as his plans were not yet ripe for execution, he sent 
them home in pursuance of the orders of ti^e senate, having 
previously attached the officers to him by benefits, and the 
soldiers by bounties. 26. The next step the senate took, 

* Crassus was inveigled into tlie power of Surena, die Parthian 
general, under the pretence of treating for jfiRoe, His head was cut 
off and sent to Orodes, the king of Farthia, who poured molten gold 
down his throat 
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was to recall Caesar from his government, as his lime was 
very near expiring. But Cu'rio, his friend in the senate, 
proposed that Caesar should not leave his army till Pom' 
pey had set him the example. 27. This for a while per- 
plexed Pompey ; however, during the debate, one of the 
senate declaring that Caesar had passed the Alps, and was 
marching with his whole army directly towards Rome, the 
consul, immediately quitting the senate, went with his col- 
leagues to a house where Pompey at that time resided. 
He there presented him with a sword, commanding him 
to march against Ccesar, and fight in defence of the com- 
monwealth. 28. Pompey declared he was ready' to obey ; 
but with an air of pretended moderation, added that it was 
only in case more gentle expedients could not be employed. 
29. Csesar,' who was instructed in all that passed, though 
he was still in Gaul, was willing to give his aims all the 
appearance of justice. He agreed to lay down his em- 
ployment when Pompey should do the same. But the 
senate rejected his propositions, blindly confident of their 
power, and relying on tlie assurances of Pompey. Caesar, 
still unwilling to come to an open rupture with the state, 
at last was content to ask the government of lUyr'ia, with 
two legions ; but this also was refused him. SO. Finding 
all attempts at an accommodation fruitless, and conscious, 
if not of the goodness of his cause, at least of the goodness 
of his troops, he began to draw them down towards the 
conjines of Italy ; and passing the Alps with his third 
legion, stopped at Raven'ho, whence he once more wrote 
to the consuls, declaring that he was ready to resign all 
command in case Pompey would do so. SI. On the other 
hand, the senate decreed, that Ccesar should lay down his 
government, and disband his forces within a limited time ; 
and if he refused obedience, that he should be declared an 
enemy to the commonwealth. 
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Questions for Examination, 

1, What was CiBBar’s firat act after the Ttiumvirate had heen formed t 
S. Whom did the senate ‘appoint as Cssar’s colleague, and why? 

3. Had Bibulus any control over Caesar 7 

4. How did Ceesar commenco his sohemes? 

B. How did ho farther promote his views 7 
(1. How were tlie provinces allotted 7 

7, 8. Was Cicsar’s a desirable allotment7 

9. Who were the first that submitted to Caesar's arms 7 

10. Who were the next 7 

11. Who made the most formidable resistance 7 

12. What otlier nations were subdued by Crnsar 7 

18. Did these conquests content him 7 

14. What opposition did he experience on the British coast 7 

19. What foliowed tliis defeat 7 

16. In what way were Cssar’s views promoted 7 

17. Did notPompey suspect his intentions 7 

18. When undeceived, what measures did he pursuo 7 

19. What contributed to widen die breach 7 

20. How did Ceesar ascertain the disposition of Fompey towards him 7 

21. Did Pompey take an active part 7 

22. What was Pompey’s view in this 7 

23. Did Caesar fall into the snare 7 

24. Which hide did the senate favour 7 
26. Did Ceesar give up the legions 7 

20. What was the next step they took? 

27* What was the consequence of tide proposal 7 

28. Did Pompey obey this command? 

29. What was Ctssar's conduct on this ocoasion 7 
SO. How did he next proceed 7 

31. What measure did the senate adopt? 
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SECTION IL 

But chief, oh ! chiefly, thou majeetio Rome t 
Hy first, my great divinity, to whom 
Thy atiil auccesaful Ciesar am I come ; 

Nor do thou fear the aword's destructive rage. 

With thee my arms no impious war shall wage ; 

On him thy hate, on him tliy curse bestow. 

Who would persuade thee Caesar is thy foe ; 

And since to thee I consecrate my toil, 

Oh 1 favour thou my cause, and on thy soldier smile. 

Lucan's Fiiaiisalia, b. 1. 


4. Fcn'deced, part, cansiderod, thought 
fccrlouBly< 

fie Prompt^ltudc, «. zeAdinBaci. 

7. Supine'nosa, «. odrclewneBB, Indo- 

lenue. 

SaraaBt'iaflUy, ad. tauntingly, b&< 
vercly, 

8. fio'dlng, pari. foieteUlng. 

lOe Xteu'teiiautB, $. (pron. UftnianU) 
flubor^nato commandars, olBceni 
aecoiid in rank. 


19, Tntel^gcnce. «. infbnnation. 
lletar'd, n. to hinder, to keep back, 

23. Men'aco, i. a threat. 

2^. Vet'eran, t. an old experienced boI* 
dier, 

25. Joeo'sely, ad. je&tingly, good hu* 
mourudly. 

20. Brought, $, thirst. 

27. Clem'uucy, a. moroy, kiudness. 


1. C^sAB, liowevcr) seemed no way disturbed at these 
violent proceedings ; the night before his intended expedU 
tion into Italy, he sat down to table cheerfully, conversing 
with his friends on subjects of literature and philosophy , 
and apparently disengaged from every ambitious concern. 
After some time, rising up, he desired the company to make 
themselves joyous in his absence, and that he would be 
with them in a moment : in the mean time, having ordered 
his chariot to be prepared, he immediately set out, at- 
tended by a few friends, for Arim'inum, a city upon the 
confines of Italy, whither he had dispatched a part of his 
army the morning before. 2. This journey by night, which 
was very fatiguing, he performed with great diligence, 
sometimes walking, and sometimes on horseback ; till at 
the break of day, ho came up with his army, which con- 
sisted of about flvfS thousand men, near the RuTficon, a 
little river which separates Italy from Gaul, and which 
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marked the limits of hi^ commaad. 3. The Romans had 
ever heen taught to consider the river as the sacred boun- 
dary of their domestic empire. 4. Ceesar, therefore, when 
he advanced at the head of his army to the side of it, 
stopped short upon the bank, as if impressed with terror 
at the greatness of his enterprise. He could not pass it 
without transgressing the laws : he therefore pondered for 
some time in fixed melancholy, looking and debating with 
himself whether ha should venture in. “ If I pass this 
river,” said he to one of his generals, “ what miseries 
shall I bring upon my country ! and if I now stop short, 
I am undone.” 5. After a pause he exclaimed, “ Let 
us go where the gods and the injustice of our enemies 
call us.” Thus saying, and resuming aU his former ala- 
crity, he plunged in, crying out, “ The die is cast.” His 
soldiers followed him with equal promptitude ; and having 
passed the Eu'bicon, quickly arrived at Arim'inum, and 
made themselves masters of the place without any resistance. 

6. This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost terror 
in Rome ; every one imagining that Cssar was leading 
his army to lay the city in ruins. At the same time were 
to be seen the citizens fiying into the country for safety, 
and the inhabitants of the country coming to seek shelter 
in the city. 7. In this universal confusion, Pompey felt 
all that repentance and self-condemnation, which must 
necessarily arise from the remembrance of having advanced 
his rival to lus present pitch of power : wherever he ap- 
peared, many of his former friends were ready to lax him, 
with his stipineness, and sarcastically to reproach his ill- 
grounded presumption. 8. “ Where is now,” cried Favo'- 
nius, a ridiculous sbnatoi of lus party, “ the army that is to 
rise at your command ? let us see if it will appear by 
stamping'.” Cato reminded him of the many warnings 

* This alludes to a boasting speech made some time before by Pompey, 
when lie told the senate not to be alarmed at the news of Caaai’s ap- 
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lie had given him ; which, however, as he was continu- 
ally boding nothing but calamities, Pompey might very 
justly be excused from attending to. 9. Being at length 
wearied with these reproaches, which were offered under 
colour of advice, he did all that lay in his power to en- 
courage and confirm his followers : he told them that 
they should not want an army, for that he would be their 
leader. He confessed, indeed, that he had all along mista- 
ken Cffisar’s aims, judging only from what they ought to 
have been ; however, if his Mends were still inspired with 
the love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it in whatever 
place their necessities should happen to conduct them. 10. 
He let them know that their affairs were in a very pro- 
mising situation : that his two lieutenants were at the head 
of a very considerable army in Spain, composed of vete- 
ran troops that had made a conquest of the east; be- 
sides these, there were infinite resources, both in Asia 
and Africa, together with the succours they were sure 
to receive from all the kingdoms that were in alliance 
with Home. 11. This speech served in some measure to 
revive the hopes of the confederacy. The greatest part 
of the senate, his private Mends and dependents, with 
all those who expected to make their fortunes by espous- 
ing his cause, agreed to follow him. But being in no 
capacity to resist Csesar at Borne, he resolved to lead 
hi» forces to Cap'ua ; where the two legions that served 
under Caesar in Gaul were stationed. 

12. Csesar in the mean time, after having vainly at- 
tempted to bring Pompey to an accommodation, resolved 
to pursue him into Cap'ua before he could collect his 
forces. Accordingly, he msirched on to take possession 
of the cities that lay between him and his rival, not re- 
garding Borne, which he knew would fall of course to the 
conqueror. 

proach, fcr tliat he had only to stamp, and an army would riao at Iris 
command. 
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13. Corfln'ium ^ wasjlhe first city tliat attempted to stop 
the rapidity of his march. It ■was defended by Domi'tius, 
■who had been appointed by the senate to succeed him. in 
Gaul. Caesar quickly invested it ; and though Doini''tius 
sent frequently to Pompey, exhorting him to come and 
raise the siege, he ■was at length obliged to endeavour to 
escape privately. 14. His intentions being divulged, the 
garrison resolved to consult their own safety by delivering 
him up to the besiegers *. Caesar readily accepted their 
offers, but kept his men from immediately entering the 
to-vm. 15. After some time, Len'tulus the consul, who 
■was one of the besieged, came out to implore forgiveness 
for himself and the rest of his confederates, putting Caesar 
in mind of their ancient friendship, and ackno'wlcdging 
the many favours ho had received at his hands. . 1(5. 
To tin's Caesar, who would not wait the conclusion of 
his speech, generously replied, that he, came into Italy 
not to injure the liberties of Rome and its citizens, 
but to restore them. 17. This humane reply being 
quickly carried into tlie city, the senators and the knights, 
with their children, and some officer's of the garrison, came 
out to claim the conqueror’s protection, ■who just glancing 
at their ingratitude, gave them their liberty, with permis- 
sion to go ■wheresoever they should think proper. 18. But 
while he dismissed the leaders, he took care upon this, as 
upon all other occasions, to attach the common soldiers to 
his interest, sensible that he might stand in need of the 
army ; but that while he lived, the army could never stand 
in need of a commander. 

19. Pompey, who was unable to continne in Rome, 
having intelUgence a£ what had passed upon this occasion, 

1 Now San Ferino. 

s Domitius, fearing the resentment of the conqueror, ordered one of 
liis slaves, who acted as hit; physician, to give hi^ a dose of poison. 
On experiencing the clemency of Ccssar, he revetted his rashness, but 
was relieved from his uneasiness bv the confession of the slave, that ha 
had merely given him a sleeping draught. (Plutarch.) 
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retreated to Brundu'siura whero, he resolved to stand a 
siege, in order to retard the enemy, until the forces of the 
empire should be united to oppose him. 20, His aim 
in this succeeded to his wish ; and after having employed 
Cmsar for some time in a fruitless siege, he privately 
carried lus forces over to Dyracch'ium where tlie con- 
sul had levied a body of troops for his assistance. 21, 
However, though he made good his escape, he was com- 
pelled to leave all Italy at the mercy of his rival, with- 
out a town or an army that had strength to oppose his 
progress. 

22. Cffisar, who could not follow Pompey for want of 
shipping, went back to Home, to take possession of the 
public treasures, which his opponent, by a most unac- 
countable oversight, had neglected to take with him. 23. 
Upon his coming up to the door of the treasury, Metel'- 
lus, the tribune, who guarded it, refused to let him pass ; 
hut Ccesai', with emotion, laying liis hand upon his sword, 
threatened to strike him dead : “ Know, young man,” cried 
he, “ it is easier to do this than say it." This menace had 
its effect ; Meteflus retired, and Csesar took out of the 
\tTeasury three hundred thousand pounds weight of gold, 
and an immense quantity of silver. 

24. Having thus provided for continuing the war, he 
departed from Home, resolved to subdue Pompey’s lieu- 
tenants, Afra'nius and Fetrei'us, who had been long in 
Spain at the head of a veteran army, which had ever 
been victorious. 25. Caesar, however, who knew the 
abilities of its present commanders, jocosely said, as he 
was preparing to march, ** I am going to right an army 

' A town of Cala'bria, with an excellent harbouT. (Strabo.) It is 
now called Brin'disi. 

> Byraccb'iam, a town on tlie coast of Illyi'lcnm, orlrinally calleil 
Epidam'nus ; but that being an Inauspicioua name, it was changed by die 
Homans to Dyn-aoh'ium. (Fliny.) — The port of this town answered to 
that of Brundu'sitGii, and the passage between both was very ready and 
expeditious. Itwasaplaceofgreattrade. The people were brstcailed 
Bpidam'nii; afterwards Byrecchi'ni. (Cicero. Livy.) 
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without a general, and «etuni to fight a general without 
an army.” 

26. The first conflict which he bad with Afira'nius and 
Petrei'us was rather unfavourable. It was fought near the 
city of llerda and both sides claimed the honour of the 
victory. But, by various stratagems, he reduced them at 
lost to such extremities of hanger and drought, that they 
were obliged to yield at discretion. 27. Clemency was his 
favourite virtue ; he dismissed them all with the kindest 
professions, and then sent them home to Rome loaded with 
shame, and with obligations to publish his virtues, and con- 
firm the ofiectiona of his adherents, 28. Thus in the space 
of about forty days he became master of Spain, and re- 
turned again victorious to Home. The citizens on this 
occasion received him with fresh demonstrations of joy, 
and created him dictator and consul. But the first of 
these offices he laid down when he had held it eleven 
days. 


Questione for Examination. 

1. How did Cssar conduct bimeelf on the night previous to his in- 

tended journey to Italy? 

2. Did he accomplish his journey in safety ? 

3. What rendered this little river of consequence? 

4. Did Cesar pass it without hesitation? 

6. How did he determine ? 

6. What effect was produced at Home by this enterprise ? 

7- How was Porapey afficted by it? 

8. What taunting expressions were used on this occasion ? 

9. What was Pompey's conduct in reply? 

10. How did he represent the state of oiiairs? 

11. What was the consequence of this statement ? 

12. How was Cmsar employed in the mean while ? 

13. What city first arrested liis progress ? 

14. Did he succeed in his endeavour? 

15. Wliat attempt was made to incline Csesar to mercy? 

16. What was Ctesar's reply? 

17. What was the consequence of this reply? 


> Now lierida, in Catalonia. 
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18. Did lie dismiss the soldiers likewise % 

19. Whither did Fompey rctrenti and with what view? 

20. Did he succeed in his aims ! 

21* Whnt was the consequence of his retreat ? 

22. Did Csesar follow Fompey I 
28. Was he opposed in his attempt? 

24. What was his next enterprise ? 

2d. What was Qg 2 sax*s opinion of these commanders 1 
26. Were they easily conquered? 

274 What use did he make of his victory ? 

2& What was the duradon of this campaign, and what wore its con* 
sequences ? 


SECTION IIL 

O war 1 — ^wlmt art thou, 

At once die proof and scourge of man’s falPn state I 

After the hrightest conquest, what appears 

Of all thy glories? for tnc vanquish’d, chains 1 

For the proud victors, what ? Alas 1 to reign 

O’er desolated nations t H* More. 


2. Miictqvo, a, lit for soivice, com* 
plote 

8. Equiv'olGnt, a, equal In value. 

S* O'verturo , ». proposal, oRer. 

S« Aminual^tloa, t, military stoies. 

Hepos'ited, part, laid up. 

32. Intren^eh, «. to fortiiy hy digging a 
diteh or trenoli. 

IS. HcdoulitB, «. the outwoihs of a for- 
tldeatlon, fortresses. 


14. Annoy', i;. to Injuie. 

10. Indefat'lgnblo, 0. unwearied. 

18. RciVorated, part, repented. 

20. Frcolpitn'lion, 9 , headlong haste. 

21. AmboBca'dD, «. a private stadon la 

which men lio to euipiise others. 

22. Dool'blvo, a. flnnl, conoluslvo; that 

settles a matter In dlsputo, 

28. Sca'ling, part* mounting the well. 


1. While Cassar was thus employed, Pompey was active 
in making preparations in Epi'rus ^ and Greece to oppose 
him. 2. All the monarchs of the East had declared in his 
favour, and sent very large supplies. He was master of 
nine effective Italian legions, and had a fiest of five hundred 
large ships, under the conduct of Bib'ulus, an active and 


I Epirus, a district of North Greece Proper, and eonstitatingpertof 
what was c^ed the Grocian Empire. The Homans reduced Epirus to S 
wilderness, because of the obstinate and iTequent revolts of the people. 
It was famous for its large breed of cattle, (Homer, Virgil, and Ovid i) 
and also for its fertility, (Homer.) 
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experienced commaude^. Added to llicse, be was supplied 
■with large sums of money, and all the necessaries for an 
army, from the tributary provinces round him. 3. He had 
attacked Antony and Dolahella, who commanded for Caesar 
in tliat part of the empire, with such success, that the 
former was obliged to ily, and the latter was taken prisoner. 
Crowds of the most distinguished citizens and nobles from 
Home came every day to join him. He had at one time 
above two hundred senators in his camp, among whom 
wore Ci'cero and Ca'to, whose approbation of his cause was 
deemed equivalent to an army. 

4. Notwitlistanding these preparations, Caesar shipped, 
off live of his twelve legions at Brundii'sium, and fortu- 
nately steered through the midst of his enemies, timing it 
so well, that he mode his passage in one day. 5. Still, 
however, convinced that the proper time for making pro- 
posals for a peace, was after gaining advantage, he sent one 
Eu'fus, whom he bad taken prisoner, to effect an accom- 
modation with Pompey, offering to refer all to the senate 
and people of Home ; but Pompey once more rejected the 
overture, considering the people of Home too much in 
Cssar’s interest to he relied on. 

G. Pompey had been raising supplies in Maceda'nia 
when he was first informed of Caesar’s landing upon the coast 
of Epi'rus : he now resolved immediately to march to Dyr- 
rach'ium, in order to covet that place from Caesar’s at- 
tempts, as all his ammmiitian and provisions were dejiosited 
there. 7. The first place whore both armies came in sight 
of each other was on the opposite banks of the river Ap'sus; 
and as both were commanded by tbe two greatest generals 
then in the world"? tlie one renowned for liis conquests in 
the East, the other celebrated for his victories over the 
western parts of the empire, a battle was eagerly desired 
by the soldiers on either side. 8. But neither of the gene- 
rals were willing to hazard it upon this uccasion t Pompey 
could not rely upon his new levies ; end Cmser would not 
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venture an engagement till ho was joined by the rest of hia 
forces. 

9. Csesar had waited some time with extreme impatience 
for the coming up of the remainder of his army ; and even 
ventured alone in an open dshing-boat to hasten its arrival, 
hut he was driven back by a storm i. 10. However, his 
disappointment was soon relieved, by an information of the 
landing of the troops at Apollo'nia®; he, therefore, de- 
camped in order to meet them ; and to prevent Pompey, 
with his army, from engaging them on their march, as he 
lay on that side of the river where the succours had been 
obliged to come on shore. 

11. Pompey being compelled to retreat, led his forces 
to Aspara'gium*, where he was sure of being supplied witli 
every thing necessary for his army, by the numerous fleets 
which he employed along the coasts of Epi'rus : there he 
pitched his camp upon a tongue of land (as mariners ex- 
press it) that jutted into tho bob, whore also was a small 
shelter for his ships. 12. In this place, being most advan- 
tageously situated, ho began immediately to intrench his 
camp ; which Casar perceiving, and finding that he was 
not likely soon to quit so advantageous a post, began also 
to intrench behind him. 13. As all beyond Pompey’s 
camp, towards the land side, was hilly and steep, Csesar 
built redoubts upon the bills, stretebing from shore to 
shore ; and then caused lines of communication to he drawn 
from hill to hill, by which he blocked up the camp of the 
enemy*. 14. He hoped by this blockade to force his op- 

^ It was on this occasion that he encouraged the master of tlie vessel, 
to whom he had not before made himecif known, with these memorable 
words — “ l?ear nothing, for thou carriest CtesaiHiud all his fortunes.” 

s There was no less than lifieeu towns of this name, hut the one 
here mentioned was situated on the Adriatic, on the coast of lUyiicum. 
It was &maus for its learning. Its inhabitants were called Apollo- 
niates. (Cicero, Livy, Ctesar!) It was here that Augustus was sent 
by his great uncle Csesar, for his education. 

^ A small town Bn4,citadei in Greek lllyricum, not fbr from Apol- 
Ionia, (Geesac.) 

* These lines extended upwards of eighteen miles. 
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pouent to a 'battle, ■wliicb be ardently desired, and which 
the other with equal industry declined. Thus both sides 
continued for some time employed in designs and strata- 
gems, the one to annoy, and the other to defend. 15. 
Ceesar’s men daily carried on their works to straiten the 
enemy ; those of Pompey, having the advantage of num- 
bers, did the same to enlarge themselves, and severely 
galled the enemy by their slingers and archers. 1C. Csesar, 
however, was indefatigable ; he caused blinds or mantelets 
to be made of die skins of beasts, to cover his men while at 
work ; ho cut oiF aU the water that supplied the enemy’s 
camp, and the forage from the horses ; so that there re- 
mained no more subsistence for them. 17. But Pompey 
at last resolved to break through his lines, and gain some 
other part of the country more convenient for encampment. 
Accordingly, having informed himself of the condition of 
Cmsor's fortifications from some deserters who came over 
to him, he ordered the light infantry and archers on board 
his ships to attack Cmsar's intrenchments by sea, where 
they were least defended. 18. This was done with such 
efiect, that though Csssor and his officers used tlieir utmost 
endeavours to hinder Pompey’s designs, yet by means of 
reiterated attempts he at last effected his purpose of extri- 
cating his army from its present camp, and of encamping 
in another place, by the sea, where he had the convenience 
both of forage and shipping. 19. Csesar being thus frus- 
trated in his views of blocking up the enemy, and perceiv- 
ing the loss he had sustained, resolved at last to force 
Pompey to a battle, though upon disadvantageous terms. 
20. The engagement began by attemptiog to cut off a le- 
^on which was posted in a wood ; and this brought on a 
general battle. The conflict was for some tipie carried on 
with great ardour and with equal fortune ; but Csesar's 
army being entangled in the entrenchments of the old 
camps lately abandoned, began to fall into disorder { upon 
which Pompey pressing his advantage, they at last fled 
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witli precipiation. Great niiinbeK perished in the trenches 
and on the banks of the river, or wore pressed to death by 
their fellows. 21. Pompey pursued his success to the 
very camp of Caesar ; but either £;om surprise, under the 
suddenness of his victory, or fearful of an ambuscade, he 
withdrew his troops into his own camp, and tlius lost 
an opportunity of completing his victory. 

22. After this defeat, which was by no means decisive, 
Csesar marched, with all his forces united into one body, 
directly to Gom'phi, a town in the province of Thes'saly. 
But the news of his defeat at Dyrra'chium had reach^ 
this place before him ; the inhabitants, therefore, who had 
before promised him obedience, now changed their minds ; 
and with a degree of baseness equal to their imprudence, 
shut their gates against him. 23. Caesar was not to be 
injured with impunity. Having represented to his soldiers 
the groat advantage of forcing a place so very rich, he 
ordered the scaling ladders to be got ready ; and causing 
an assault to he made, proceeded with such vigour that 
notwithstanding the height of the walls, tlio town was taken 
in a few hours. 24. Cffisar left it to bo plundered, and, 
without delaying his match, went forward to Metropolis 
another town of the same province, which yielded at his 
approach. By tliis means he soon became possessed of 
all Thes'saly, except Laris'sa*, which was garrisoned by 
Scip'io with his legion, who commanded for Pompey. 
35. During this interval, Pompey’s oftlcers continually 
soliciting their commander to come to a battle, he, at 
length, resolved to renounce his own judgment, in com> 
pliance with, those about him ; and gavt^np all schemes of 
prudence for those dictated by avarice and passion. 26. 
Advancing, therefore, into Thes'saly, within a few days 
after the taking of Gom'phi, he drew down upon the plains 
of Pharsa'lia, wheje he was joined by Scip'io his lieutenant. 


> This city still exists, and hears the same name. 
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awl tho troops under his command. There, waiting the 
coming of Caesar, he resolved to engage, and by a single 
battle decide the &te of kingdoms. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. ITow was Pompey engaged at this time t 
n. Wlmtadrantagca did lie possess t 

3. 'VyiiaL further contributed to give him hopes of success ? 

4. 'Was Cmsur discouraged by these formidable preparations 7 

5. AVas he resolutely bent on hostilities ? 

G. Wh.ut was Pompey's first measure t 

7. Where did the armies come in si*;Iit of each other 7 
G. Was an immediate ciigagoincnt the consequence ? 

9. Was this junction soon clfccted ? 

10. What was tho consequence i 

11. AVliat was Pompey’s next measure? 

12. 'Did he remain long in this place? 

13. What means did Caesar adopt to distress the enemy? 

14. Whnt did he promise himscit from the adoption of this plan? 

15. Uow were both armies employed? 

16. What was tho conduct of Ctssav on this occasion ? 

17 . How did Pompey frustrate his designs ? 

18. Was he successful in his attempts? 

19. What was Caesar's resolution on this occasion ? 

20. By what means did he efibot this? 

21. Did Pompey make the most of hia victory ? 

22. AVIiither did Caesar betake himself, and what was the cousequence 

of his defeat? 

23. Did be quietly submit to this insult? 

24> lyhat revenge did he take ? 

25. How did Pompey act on this occasion ! 

26. Where was tins great contest about to be decided? 
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SECTION IV. 

Scarce had he apoke, when eudden at the word 
They seize the lance, and draw the ehiningr sword ; 

At once the turfy fences all lie waste, 

And through the breach the crowding legions haste | 

Regardless all of order and array 

They stand, and trust to iate alone the day. 

'Each had proposed an empire to be won. 

Had each once known a Pompey for his son ; 

Had Ciesar’s soul inform’d each private breast, 

A fiercer fury could not be express’d. 

XiUCAN’s FnA.RSAr.iA, b. 7. 


7. Struck, V. taken down. 

13. Re'cent, a.late, not long pasitd. 
Deteata'tion, i. alihoTtenaa. 

14. SeienMty. 4. calmneaa, placidity. 
16. Invln'clble, a, not to bo conqneted. 


18. Coliortfl, 4. troops of soldiers, con ' 
taining about iive bundled men. 
Reinfo'roemeut, 4. an acLesklon of 
strength. 

28. Auxil'lailcs, t, helpers, asslstanls. 


1. C.SSAR had employed all his art for some time in sound' 
ing the inclinations of his men ; and finding his army once 
more resolute and vigorous, lie advanced towards the plains 
of Pharsa'lia, where Pompey was encamped. 

2. The approach of two armies, composed of the best 
and bravest troops in the world, together with the great- 
ness of the prize for which they contended, filled every 
mind with anxiety, though witli difieicnt expectations. 

3. Pompey’s army, being most numerous, turned all their 
thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory^; Csesar’s con- 
sidered only the means of obtodning it ; Pompey’s army 
depended upon their numbers, and their many generals ; 
Cssor’s upon their discipline, and the conduct of their 
single commander, 4. Fompey’s partisans hoped much 
from the justice of their cause ; Csesor s alleged the fre- 
quent proposals which they had made for peace without 
effect. Thus the views, hopes, and motives of both seemed 

^ So confident werw they of suocesB, tliat Homitius, Spindier, and 
Soipio, contended which should succeed Cmsar as Fontifex Maximus ; 
others sent to Rome to hire such hauaes as were suitable to the office 
they expected to enjoy after the victory. (Apnian, Plutarch.) 
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different, whilst their Hatred and ambition were the same. 
B. Caesar, who was ever foremost in offering battle, led out 
his army to meet the enemy ; but Pompey, either suspect- 
ing his troops, or dreading the event, kept his advantageous 
situation, at the foot of the hill near which he was posted. 
6. Cssar, unwilling to attack him at a disadvantage, re- 
solved to decamp the next day, hoping to weary out his 
antagonist, who was not a match for him in sustaining the 
fatigues of duty. 7. Accordingly the order for marching 
was given, and the tents were struck, when word was 
brought him, that Porapey’s army had now quitted their 
entrenchments, mid advanced farther into the plain than 
usual ; so tliat he might engago them at less disadvan- 
tage'. 8. Upon this he caused his troops to halt, and 
with a countenance of joy, informed them that the happy 
time was at last come, which they had so long wished for, 
and which was to crown their glory and terminate their 
fatigues. He then drew up his troops in order, and ad- 
vanced towards the place of battle. 9. His forces did not 
amount to above half those of Pompey ; the army of the 
one was about forty-five thousand foot, and seven thousand 
horse ; that of the other not exceeding twenty-two thou- 
sand foot, and about a thousand horse. 10. This dispro- 
portion, particularly in the cavalry, had filled Cssar with 
apprehensions ; he therefore had some days before picked 
out the strongest and nimblest of his foot soldiers, and 
accustomed them to fight between the ranks of his cavalry. 
By their assistance his thousand horse was a match for 
Pompey’s seven thousand, and had actually got the better 
in a skirmish .that happened between them some days 
before. 

11. Pompey, ob the other hand, had a strong expecta- 
tion of success ; he boasted that he could put Caesar’s 
legions to flight, without striking a sipgle blow ; presuming 

' Pompey was in some measure compelled to hazard a battle, con- 
trary to his judgment, by the ardour of his troops. 
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that as soon as the armies formed^ his cavalry, on wlrich 
he placed his greatest expectations, -wonld out-flank and 
surround the enemy. In this disposition Pompey led Ms 
troops to battle. 12. As the armies approached, the two 
generals went Irom rank to rank, encouraging their men, 
exciting their hopes, and lessening their apprehensions. 

13. Pompey represented to Ms men tliat the glorious 
occasion which they had long besought liim to giant was 
now before them. “ What advantages," said he, “ could 
you wish, that you are not now possessed of ? Your num- 
bers, your vigour, a late victory, all assure us of a speedy 
and an easy conquest of those harassed and broken troops, 
composed of men worn out with age, and impressed with 
the terrors of a recent defeat ; hut there is still a stronger 
bulwark for our protection than the superiority of onr 
strength ; and that is, the justice of our cause. You aie 
engaged in the defence of liberty and of your oountiy 1 you 
are supported by its laws, and followed by its inagistrati.8 ; 
the world are spectators of your conduct, and wish you 
success : on the contrary, he whom you oppose is a robber, 
an oppressor of his country, already nearly sunk with the 
consciousness of his crimes, as well as the ill success of his 
arms. Show then, on this occasion, all that ardour and 
detestation of tyranny, which should animate Romans, and 
do justice to mankind. 

14. Csssar, on his part, went among his men with that 
steady serenity for which he was so much admired in the 
midst of danger. He insisted on nothing so strongly, as 
his frequent and unsuccessflil endeavours for peace. He 
spoke with tenor of the hlood he was al^ont to shed, and 
pleaded the necessity that urged him to it. He deplored 
the many brave men that were to Ihll on both sides, and 
the wounds of his country, whosver might be victorious, 

15. His soldiers answered only with looks of ardour and 
kim-patience. He gave the signal to begin. The word on 

m 
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Cffisar’s, “ Ve'nus the ■victOTious.” 16. There was no 
more space between both armies than to give room for the 
charge ; Pompey therefore ordered his men to receive the 
first shock without moving from their places, expecting the 
enemy’s ranks to be pnt into disorder. Caesar’s soldiers 
were now rushing on with thar usual impetuosity, when 
perceiving the enemy motionless, they all stopt short, as if 
by general consent, and halted in the midst of their career. 
17. A terrible pause ensued, in which both armies con- 
tinued to gaze upon each other with mutual terror and 
dreadful serenity. At length, Csesar's men having taken 
breath, ran furiously upon the enemy, first discharging 
their javelins, and then drawing their swords. The same 
method was observed by Pompey’s troops, who as firmly 
sustained the attack. His cavalry also were ordered to 
charge at the very onset : which with the multitude of 
archers and slingors soon obliged Caesar’s men to give 
ground. 18. Cmsar instantly ordered the six cohorts, that 
were placed as a reinforcement, to advance, and to strike at 
the enemy’s faces. 19. This had its desired effect : Pom- 
pey’s cavalry, that were just before sure of the victory, 
received an immediate check. The unusual method of 
fighting pursued by the cohorts, their aiming entirely at 
the visages of the assailants, and the horrible disfiguring 
wounds they made, all contributed to intimidate them so 
much, that instead of defending their persons, they endea- 
voured only to save their faces 20. A total rout ensued ; 
they fied to the neighbouring mountains, while the archers 
and slingers, who were thus abandoned, were cut to pieces. 
21. Cmsav now ^^ommanded the cohorts to pursue their 
success, and charge Pompey’s troops upon the flank : this 
charge the enemy withstood for some time with great 
bravery, till Cssar brought up bis third line, which had 

^ Gceaar calls the young patricians that composed Fompey's cavaliy, 
pretty young lianeera. 
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not yet engaged. 22. Pompey’s infantry being thus 
doubly attacked, in front by fresh troops, and in the 
rear by the victorious cohorts, could no longer resist, 
but fled to their camp. The flight began among tlie 
strangers. Pompey’s right vfing stUl valiantly maintained 
their ground. 23. Caesar, however, convinced that the 
victory was certain, with his usual clemency cried out to 
pursue the strangers, but to spare the Bomans ; upon 
■which they aU laid down their arms and received quarter. 
The greatest slaughter was among the auxiliaries, who fled 
on all sides. 24. The battle had now lasted from break 
of day till noon, and the weather was extremely hot; 
nevertheless, the conquerors remitted not their ardour, 
being ' encouraged by the example of a general, who 
thought his victory incomplete till he should become mas- 
ter of the enemy's camp. Accordingly, marching on foot 
at their head, he called upon them to follow and strike 
the decisive blow. 25. The cohorts which wore loft to de- 
fend the camp for some time modo a formidable resistance : 
particularly a great number of Thra'oians and other barba- 
rians, who were appointed for that purpose ; but nothing 
could resist the ardour of Cmsar’s victorious army ; the 
enemy were at last driven &om the trenches, and com- 
pelled to fly to the mountains. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. 'What was the state of Offiaai'Baimy immediately before the battia 

of Fharsalia t 

2. What effect had the approaching event on the minds of men! 

3. What were the respective advantages of ea^ army ? 

4. On what did they principally build their bo^es t 
6. Who was the first to offer battle t 

6. How did Csear act on this occasion t 

7. What followed f 

h. What effect had this intelligence on Cssar's plan ? 

9. Of what number of troops were each of the armies composed t 

10. What did Cssar liOnsIder necessary to he done to remedy this dis- 

proportion? 

11, What were Fompey'e expectstions and boasts? 
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12. What was the conduct of the generals ? 

13. Repeat Pompey’s address to his troops. 

14. How did Ca!sar encourage his men? 

Ifi, What effect had this speech, and wbatwaa tlie word on both sides} 

16, In what manner did the attack commence t 

17 , Describe the progress of the battle. 

18, What means did Caesar adopt to prevent a defeat} 

10. Was this measure successful } 

20. What was die consequence ? 

21. What were Caesar's farther commands } 

28. What followed ? 

23. What use did Caesar make of his victory ? 

24. Did not fatigue abate the ardour of Caesar's troops } 

26. Did they attempt to defend ttidr camp I 


SECTION V. 

While thus united Caesar's arms appear, 

And fortune draws the great decision near ; 

Sad Pompoy's soul uneasy thoughts infest. 

And his Cornelia pains lus anxious hreast. 

To distant Leshos ' fiiin be would remove, 

Par from the war, the parmer of his love. 

I,UGA.t('s FHAnBAI,IA, b. 6. 


2, Ban'quet, <• a feast. 

4. Uiiten'aUle, a. not to lie dotUncled or 

kept, 

5. Inteaoept'ea, «. cut off. 

6. Inceb'simt, a. unoeasing. 

9. Neu'tcal, a. indlifeient, not engaged 
on either side. 

19. Mt'nor, i. a peraon under age. 


29. Insld'ionsly, ad, craftily, doedt- 
fuUy. 

23. Contempfuous, a. scoinfiil, proud. 
Insolent. 

2S. Inevlt'able, a. not to bo escaped. 
iT. Embolm'ed, pari, preserved with 
spices, dee, 

39. Bites, >, lellgloiu oeremonies. 


1. Cjebar, seeing the field and camp strewed with hia 
fallen countrymen, was strongly affected at the melanclioly 
prospect, and cried out to one that stood near him, 
“ They would h.^ve it so.” 2. In the camp, every object 
presented fresh instances of the blind presumption and 
madness of his adversaries. On all sides were to be 

t Lesbos was one of the principal islands in the Archipelago, on tha 
coBst of Asia. It was greatly favoured by Pomjpey, and after it had suf* 
fered in the Mithiidatic war, restored by him to a qualified ind^enr 
dense. It ia now called Metelin, ixom Mitylene, itsancient capital. 
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Been tents adorned ■with ivy and. myrtle, couches covered 
with purple, and side-boards loaded ■with plate. Every 
thing gave proofs of the highest luxury, and seemed 
rather the preparatives for a banquet, or tlie rejoicings 
for a victory, than dispositions for a battle. 3. A camp 
so richly furnished would have engaged the attention of 
any troops but Caesar’s ; but there was still some- 
thing to be done, and he permitted tliem not to pursue 
any other object than their enemies. 4. A cjnsiderabla 
body having retired to the adjacent mountains, he pre- 
vailed on his soldiers to join him in the pursuit, in 
order to oblige these to surrender. He began by inclos- 
ing them with a line drawn at the foot of the mountain ; 
but they quickly abandoned a post which was untenable 
for want of water, and endeavoured to reach the city of 
Laria'sa. 5. Caesar, leading a part of his army by a 
shorter way, intercepted their retreat. However, these 
unhappy fugitives again found protection from a moun- 
tain, at the foot of which ran a rivulet that supplied 
them with water. 0. Night approaoliiug, Ctesar’s men 
were almost spent, and fainting with their incessant toil 
since morning ; yet stiU he prevailed upon them to renew 
their labours, and cut off the rivulet tliat supplied the 
defendants. 7. The fugitives, thus deprived of aU hopes 
of succour or subsistence, sent deputies to the conqueror, 
offering to surrender at discretion. During this interval 
of negociation, a few senators that were among them, 
took the advantage of the night to escape, and the rest, 
next morning, gave up their arms and experienced the 
conqueror’s demeney. In fact, he addressed them with 
great gentleness, and forUade tho soldiers to ofler ■vio- 
lence, or to take any thing from them. 8, Thus Cmsai 
gained the most complete victory that had ever been ob- 
tained ; and by his great clemency after the battle, seemed 
to have deserved ft. His loss amounted only to two 
hundred men; that of Pompey to fifteen thousand; 
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twenty-four thousand men surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war, and the greatest part of these entered into Caesar’s 
army, and were incorporated with the rest of his forces. 
9. To the senators and Homan knights, who fell into his 
hands, he generously gave liberty to retire wherever they 
thought proper ; and as for the letters which Pompey had 
received from those who wished to be thought neutral, 
Caesar burnt them all without reading, as Pompey had 
done on a former occasion. 10. Thus having performed 
all the duties of a general and a statesman, he sent for the 
legions which had passed the night in camp, to relieve those 
which bad accompanied him in the pursuit, and arrived the 
same day at Laris'sa. 

11. As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such in- 
stances of courage and conduct, when he saw his cavalry 
routed, on which he had placed his solo dependence, he 
absolutely lost his reason. 12. Instead of tliiuking how 
to remedy this disorder by rallying such troops as lied, or 
by opposing fresh troops to stop the progress of the con- 
queror, being totally amazed by this first blow, he returned 
to the camp, and in his tent waited the issue of an event, 
which it was his duty to have directed, not to follow : 
there he remained for some moments speechless, till being 
told that the camp was attacked. "Whatl” says he, “ are 
we pursued to our very entrenchments?" when, imme- 
diately quitting Ids armour for a habit more suited to his 
circumstances, he fied on horseback to Laris'sa; thence, 
perceiving that he was not pursued, he slackened his pace, 
giving way to all the agonizing refiections which his de- 
plorable situatioi*} must naturally suggest. 13. In this 
melancholy manner he passed along the vale of Tempe*, 
and pursuing the course of the river Pe'neus, at last arrived 
at a fisherman’s hut ; here he passed the mght, and then 
went on board a little bark, keeping along the sea-shore, 


1 A pleasant valley in Thea'soly. 
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till he descried a ship of some burden, which seemed pre- 
paring to sail. In this he embarked ; the master of the 
vessel still paying him that homage which was due to his 
former station. 

14. From the mouth of the river Peneus he sailed to 
Amphip'olis where finding Ins affairs desperate, he 
steered to Lesbos*, to take with him his wife CorneTia, 
whom he had left there, at a distance from the dangers 
and distresses of war. 15. She, who had long flattered 
herseK with tlie hopes of victory, now felt the agonizing 
reverse of fortune : she was desired by the messenger, 
whose tears more than his words proclaimed her unspeak- 
able misfortunes, to hasten away if she expected to see 
Pompey, who had but one ship, and even that not his own. 
16. Her grief, which before was violent, became now in- 
supportable : she fainted, and lay without signs of life. 
At length recovering, and refleoting that it was no tim^ 
for vain lamentations, she fled through the city to the sea- 
side. 

1?. Pompey received and embraced her, and in silent 
despair supported her in his arms. “ Alas 1” said Come'- 
Ha, “ you, who, before our marriage, appeared in these seas 
as the commander of five hundred soil, ore now reduced 
to make your escape in a single vessel. Wliy come you in 
search of an unfortunate woman 7 Why was I not left to a 
fate which now you are under the necessity of sharing with 
xne 7 Happy for me had I executed, long since, my design 
of q[uitting this Hfe 1 But fatally have I been reserved to 
add to Pompey’s sorrows.” 

18. Pompey instanced the unoertaix|;y of all human 
affairs, and endeavoured hy every aigu/nent to give hex 
comfort; then, taking her nnder his protection, he con-> 

1 An ancient city of Macedonia, now called Chieop'oli. 

s Lesbos, an island <rf Greece, in the Archipelago, &mouB for its fer- 
tility. — (Ta'citua.) This island gave birUi to Sappho, the poetess, and 
several eminent men. 
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tinued his course, stopping no longer than was necessary 
for a supply of provisions at the ports tlmt occurred in 
his passage. 19, He now determined upon applying to 
Ptol'emy, king of Egypt, to whose father he had been a 
considerable benefactor. Ptolemy was yet a minor, and 
had not the government in his ovrn hands, but was under 
the direction of an administration. 20. His coundl in- 
sidicmsly contrived that Pompey should be invited on shore, 
and murdered before he should come into the king’s pre- 
sence'. Achillas, commander of the forces, and Septim'ius, 
a Roman, who had formerly been a centurion in Pompey’s 
army, undertook to carry the treacherous design into exe- 
cution. Attended by three or four more, they put off in 
a little bark, and rowed to Pompey’s ship, thot lay about 
a mile from the shore. 

21, Pompey now took leave of Come'lia, repeating to 
her a verse of Soph'ocles, signifying, that “ he who trusts 
his freedom to a tyrant, from that moment becomes a 
slave." He then gave his hand to Achillas, and, witlt 
only two of his own attendants, stepped into the bark. 

22. The frantic Cornelia hung over the side of the deok, 
weeping and exclmming against his separation from her, 
“ Alas !’’ said she, " whither art thou going ?’’ — 

He spoke I but she, unmoved at liis commands, 

Thus loud exclaiming, stretch’d her eager hands ; 

*' Whither, inhuman I whither art thou gone 7 
Still must I weep our common geiefe alone 7 ” 

Rowe’s Ldcan. 

in wild astonishment she followed him with her eyes, and 
uttering to the vjinds her fruitless lamentations, 

23. The manners, regardless of her sorrows, rowed to- 
wards land, without a word passing among them, till Pom- 

' Tills was hy the advice of Theod'otus, preceptor to the young king. 
*' If we receive him," said he, “_we shall make Caaar our enemy, and 
Rompey our master ; if wc dismiss him, we render ourselves obnoxious 
to Pompey by our inhospitality, and to Cwsar for letting him escape.” 
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pey, by way of "broalcing silence^ looking at Soptim'ius, 
■whose face he iccolleoted. “ Molhiiiks, friend,” said he, 
“ you once ser-ped under mo." Scptim'iua noticing these 
•words only by a contemptuous nod of the head, Pompey 
betook himself to a jraper, on -which ho had minuted a 
speech intended to be made to the king, and began reading 
it. In this manner they approached the shore; -whilst 
Cornelia, whose insufferable sorrow had never let her lose 
sight of her husband, began to conceive hopes, perceiving 
that the people on the strand crowded down along the 
coast as if eager to receive him. 24. Alas f these hopes 
were soon destroyed. At the instant that Pompey rose, 
supporting liimself upon his freedman’s arm, Saptim'ius 
stabbed him in the back, and Acbil'las instantly seconded 
the blow. 25. Pompey, perceiving his death inevitable, 
calmly disposed himself to meet it with decency; and 
covering his face with his robo, without a word resigned 
himself to his fate. 26. At this horrid sight, Come-'lia 
and her attendants shrieked, so as to he heard to the 
very shore. But the danger they were in aIlo■^ving no 
time to look on, they immediately set soil, and, the wind 
proving favourable, fortunately escaped the pursuit of the 
Egyptian galleys. 27. In the mean time, Pompey's 
murderers, having taken off his head, embalmed it for a 
present to Csesar, -whilst the body was thrown naked on 
the strand, and exposed to the view of tliose whose curiosity 
was to be satisfied. 28. But his faithful freednian Philip 
still kept near it : and -when the crowd dispersed, he 
washed it in the sea, and looking round for materials to 
burn it, perceived the wieoks of a fishing-Aoat, of which he 
composed a pile. 29, While he was thus piously em- 
ployed, he was accosted hy an old Roman soldier, who had 
served under Pompey in his youth. “ Who art thou V' 
said he, " that art making these humble preparations for 
Pompey’s funeral One of his freedmen,” answered 
Philip . — " Alas 1” replied the soldier, “ permit me to share 
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■with you the hono'ur of this sacred action. Among all tho 
miseries of my exile, it will be my Inst sad comfort, that I 
have been able to assist at the funeral of my old com- 
mander, and to touch the body of the bravest general that 
ever Rome produced." 

80. Thus ■were the last riles performed to Pompey. 
But his ashes (according to Plutarch) were carefully col- 
lected, and carried to Cornelia, who deposited them at 
his villa near Alba*, in Italy. 31. Wo are told too that 
the Egyptians afterwards erected a monument to him, on 
the spot on which his funeral pile had been raised, ■with an 
inscription to this purpose : — “ How poor a tomb covers 
the man who once had temples erected to his honour 1” 

32. Prom Pompey’s death we may date the extinction of 
the re 2 mblic. From this period the senate was dispossessed 
of its power ; and Rome henceforward was never without 
a master. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. ITow was CiBSar alTeoted by die result of die battle 7 

2. >Vhttt appearance didPompey’a camp present? 

3. Did Ciesar's troops immediately begin to plunder 7 

4. Wliat became of tlie fugitives 7 

5. Did they succeed in the attempt 7 

6. W ere the labours of Coiaar’s soldiers now at an end 7 

7. What cllbct had tliis on the fugitives 7 

a. Was this victory of importance, and what was tUo loss on both 
sides 1 

9. In whut manner did Cwaar behave to the vanquished 7 

10. What followed 7 , 

11. What was the conduct of Fonapey on this occasion? 

12. Mention your reasons for this assertion. 

13. Proceed in relating farther pardculars. 

14. Windier did he iwxt steer his course 7 

13, 16. W hat clFcct J,od the tidings on Cornelia 7 
17. Relate what passed at their interview 7 


Generally called Alba Pom'peia. In the time of the Romans it 
TOs the chief citjr of Ligu'ria. The townsrillretains the name of Alba; 
but die province in which it is situated is called Mont/ferrat. This town 
gave birth to the emperor Fertinax. There iJete several other towns 
of the name of Alba, 
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18. How did Pompey attempt to comfort Iicr ? 

10. What determination did lie now forjn i 

20. What was his intended reception t 

21. Did Pompey full into the snare 1 

S3. Was his separation from liis wife a painful cne ? 

53. What passed in the bout i 

54. Were Cornelia's hopes well founded ? 

26. Did Pompey resist this trcaclierous attack ? 

26. Was Cornelia a witness to this horrid transaction? 

27. How was the body of Pompey treated ? 

38. Hud he no friend to perform the last offices for him? 

36. By whom was he assisted ? 

30. What became of his remains 7 

31. What respect did theE^tians afterwards pay to his memory? 

32. What was the face of affiiirs after Pompey’s death 3 


CHAPTER XXI. 

SECT. I. 

rnOM THE DESTarOIlON of the OOMMOS'WEAI.Tn TO TUB 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIBST EMPEEOtt, ABOTJSTUS. — 

H.c. 706. 

Give me, ye gods I the harmony of wnr, 

The trumpet's clongour, and the clash of armst 
That concert animates die glowing breast 
To rush on death : but, when our car is pierced 
With the sad notes which mournfhl beauty yields, 

Our manhood melts in sympatbizing tears. Pentoh. 


F, Inconsid'eralilo, a. small, trifling. 

4. Qiato'lUl, a. agtessble, aceafts- 
hls. 

is. Interp'retci) >. one who explains 
the epoeeh of a ftiolgner. 

17. Av'enues, >. entrances, ways. 

SO, Juniftton, f. a Joining, meotlnfl, 

21. Fanflc, s, unfimnded lUght, violent 
fear. 


22, Irronic'dlnhle, a. not to be remedied. 
Uom'montarles, t, Ciasor's history 

of his wars In Gaul. 

23, Incflbct'ual, a. uasuccessflil, use- 

less. 

28. Reprehend'efl, v. blamed, ocneined. 
20. Depo'sed, v. deprived of hie orovn. 
31. Fu'rlcldo, s, tha murder or mat. 
derar oA ihther. 


1. C. 1 ESAE has been much celebraled for his good fortune, 
/ but bis abilities seem equal to the highest success. He 
’ possessed shining .guaiitaes, tarnished by ambition only. 
His talents were such as ■would have rendered him victo- 
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nous at tlie head of any airmy ; and he would have governed 
in any republic that had given him hirth. 2. Having now- 
gained a most complete victory, his success seemed only 
to increase his acti-vity, and inspire him with fresh resolu- 
tion to face new dangers. He determined, therefore, to 
pursue his last advantage, and follow Pompey to whatever 
country he had retired ; convinced that, though he might 
gain new triumphs, ha should never enjoy security until 
his rival was in his power. 

3. Accordingly, losing no time, ho set sail for Egypt, 
and arrived at Alexan'dria* -with about four thousand men : 
a very inctmsiderahle force to keep so powerful a kingdom 
under subjection. 4. The first accounts he received were 
of Pompey’s miserable end ; and soon after one of the 
murderers came -with his head and his ring, as a most 
grateful present to the conqueror. 5. But Caesar had too 
much humanity to be pleased with so hondd a spectacle ; 
with the sad remains of the man he once loved ; his partner 
in power. He turned ^rom it witli disgust ; and, after a 
short pause, gave vent to his pity in a flood of tears. He 
ordered the head to be burned with the most costly per- 
fumes, and placed the ashes in a temple, which he built 
and dedicated to the goddess Nem'esis, the avenger of 
cruel and inhumau deeds. 

6. It should seem that the Egyptians by this time had 
some hopes of breaking off all alliance -with the Romans ; 
■which they considered, as in fact it was, only another name 
for subjection. They first took offence at Cmsar’s carry- 
ing the ensigns of Roman power before him as he entered 
the city*. Pliotf'^us also treated him with great dis- 

’ This is the usual pronunciation, though -Walker accents the word 
Alexandri'o. 

** The principal cause of quarrel was this. Ptol'emy Aule'tes had en- 
gaged Ctesar, during the first consulate, by a promise of ten thousand 
talentSj to get hint acknowledged its a friend and ally of the Homan 
republic ; part only of this sum had been paid, and Csssar now exacted 
tile remainder with great rigour. 
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Tespect, and even attempted liis.life 7, Caesar, Uotv- 
ever, concealed Lis resentment till Le Lad a force suffi- 
cient to punisL Ilia treacLory ; sending tlierefove privately 
for the legions ■which he had formerly enrolled for Pom- 
pey’s service, as being the nearest to Egypt, he, in the 
mean time, pretended to repose an entire confidence in 
the king’s ministers, making great entertainments, and as- 
sisting at the conferences of the philosophers, who were 
numerous at Alexan'dria. 8, However, ho soon changed his 
manner, when he found himself in no danger from the 
minister's attempts : and declared, that being a Roman 
consul, it Was his duty to settle the succession of the 
Egyptian crown. 

9. There were at that time two pretenders to the crown 
of Egypt ; Plol'emy, the acknowledged king, and the cele- 
brated Cleopa'tra, his sister, to whom, by the custom of 
the country, he was married ; and who by his father’s will, 
shared jointly in the succession. 10, Not contented 'ivith 
the participation of power, Cleopa'tra aimed at governing 
alone ; hut being opposed in her views by the Roman 
senate, who confirmed her brother’s title to die crown, she 
was banished into Sy'ria, with Arsin'oo her younger sister, 
11, Caesar gave her new hopes of aspiring to the kingdom, 
and sent both to her and her brother, to plead their cause 
before him. But Photi'nua, the young king’s guardian, 
disdaining to accept tliis proposal, hacked his refusal by 
sending an army of twenty thousand men to besiege him, 
in Alexnn'dria. 12. Cmsar bravely repulsed tlie enemy ; 
but finding the city of too groat extent to he defended 
by so small an army as his, he reti^gd to the palace, 
which commanded the harbour, and there purposed to 
make his stand. 13. Achil'Ias, who commanded the Egyp 
tians, attacked him with great vigour, and aimed at 
making himself master of flip fleet that lay before the palace, 
14. Caesar, howeVbr, too well know the importance of 
those ships in the hands of an enemy : and therefore 
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bunit them all, in spite. oC every effort (« yreveut liiiii. 
He next possessed liimsetf of the isle of Pha'vo's, by 
whicli he was enabled to receive supplies : and in thivS 
situation, determined to witlistand the united force of llio 
Egyptians ^ 

15. In the mean time Cloopa'tra having heard of the 
present turn in her favour, resolved to depend on Ctu.sar’s 
patronage for gaining the government, rather than on her 
own forces. But no arts, as she justly conceived, woro 
SO likely to influonoe Caesar, as the charms of her person, 
which were irresistible. 16. She was now in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, wliilo every feature borrowed grace 
from die lively turn of her temper. To the most enchant- 
ing address she Joined the most harmonious voice. With 
nil these accomplishments, she possessed a great share of 
the learning of the times, and could give audiuiicu to tho 
ambassadors of seven different nations, ’without nu inter- 
prater, 17. The difficulty was, how to gain admission to 
Caesar, as her enemies wore in possession of .oil the tummes 
that led to tho palace. For this purpose she went ou hoard 
a small vessel, and, in tho evening, landed near tlto jiakco : 
where, being wrapped up in a coverlet, slic was carried as a 
bundle of clothes into the very cliamher of Caosar. IK, 
Her address instantly struck him ; her wit and understand- 
ing fanned tho flame ; but her caresses, -H’hich ■were carried 
beyond the hounds of innocence, cnthcly brought him over 
to second her claims.' 

19. While Cleopa'tra was thus employed hi forwarding 
her own views, her sister Arsin'oo was also strenuously 
engaged in the coniip, in pursuing ii separate interest. She 
had found means, Oy the assistauco of one Ganymede, he’" 
confidant, to make a large division in tho Egyptian army 
in her favour ; and, soon after, by one of those sudden re- 


\ famous Alexan'drian lihrary, Gonsistina, it ij 

said, uf 700,000 volumes, was accidentally burnt, 
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volutions, which are common in .harbarian camps to this 
day, she caused Achil'las to be murdered, and Gan'ymede 
to take the command in his stead, and to carry on the 
siege with greater vigour than before. 20. Gan'ymede’s 
principal eifort was by letting the sea upon those canals 
which supplied the palace with fresh water ; but this incon- 
venience Cassar remedied by digging a great number of 
wells. His next endeavour was to prevent the junction of 
Caesar’s twenty-fourth legion, which he twice attempted in 
vain. He soon after made himself master of a bridge 
which joined the isle of Pha'ros to the continent, from 
which post Csesar was resolved to dislodge him. 21, In 
the heat of the action, some mariners, partly through 
curiosity, and partly through ambition, came and joined 
the combatants ; but, being seized with a panic, instantly 
fled, and spread a general terror through the army, AU 
Caesar’s endeavours to rally his forces were in vain, the 
confbsion was past remedy, and numbers were drowned or 
put to the sword in attempting to escape. 22. Now, there- 
fore, seeing the irremediable disorder of his troops, ha fled 
to a ship, in order to get to the palace that was just oppo- 
site ; but he was no sooner on board, than such crowds 
entered after him, that being apprehensive of the ship’s 
sinking, he jumped into the sea, and swam two hundred 
paces to the fleet which lay before the palace, all tlie time 
holding his Commentaries in his left hand above the water, 
and his coat of moil in his teeth. 

23. The Alexandrians, flnding tlieir efforts to take the 
palace ineffectual, endeavoured at least to get their king 
out of Caesar’s power, as he had seiz(^ upon bis person 
in the beginning of their disputes. For this purpose they 
made use of their customary arts of dissimulation, pro- 
fessing the utmost desire of peace, and only wanting the 
presence of tlieir lawful prince to give a sanction to the 
treaty. 24. Csesarr was sensible of their perfidy, but con- 
cealed his suspicions, and gave them their king, as ha 
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■was under no apprehensions from the ahilities of a boy. 
Ptol'emy, however, the instant he ■was set at liberty, 
instead of promoting the peace, made every efibrt to give 
■vigour to his hostilities. 

25. In this manner was Caesar hemmed in for some 
time by an artful and insidious enemy, and surrounded 
■with almost insurmountable difficulties ; but he was at last 
relieved from this mortifying situation by Mithrida'tes Per- 
game'nuB, one of his most faithful partisans, ■who came ■with 
an army to his assistance. This general marched into 
Egypt, took the city of Pelu'sium*, repulsed the Egyptian 
army ■with loss, and, at last, joining witli Cmsar, attacked 
their camp with a great slaughter of the Egyptians. Pto- 
lemy himself, atlomptiiig to escape on hoard a vessel, ■was 
drowned by the ship’s sinking. 20. Caesar thus heenmo 
master of all Egypt without any farther opposition. He 
appointed Clcopa'tra, witli her younger brother, who was 
then an infant, joint governors, according to the intent of 
tiieir father’s will, and drove outArsin'oe, with Gon'ymcdc, 
to banishment. 

27* Having thus given away kingdoms, he now, for a 
while, seemed to relax from the usual activity of his 
conduct, being captivated with the charms of Cleopa'- 
tra. Instead of quitting Egypt to go and quell the 
remains of Pompey’s party, he abandoned himself to his 
pleasures ; passing whole nights in feasting, and in all the 
excesses of high-wrought luxury with the young queen. 
He even resolved on attending her up the Nile, into 
Ethiopia ; hut the. brave veterans who had long followed 
his fortune, holdl}' reprehended his conduct, and refused to 
be partners in so infamous an expedition. 28. Thus, at 
length roused from lethargy, he resolved to prefer 

^ Pelu'sium, a noble and strong city, was cqpsidercd the key to all 
Egypt; which being taken, the rest of Egypt lay quite open and ex- 
posed. (Strabo.) Itwae sitaatedamoDgmorslies, lienceits natneand 
strength. Erum its ruins arose Eamiet'ta 

o S 
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the call of arahition to tlmt of love : and to leave Cleo- 
pa'tra (by whom ho had a son, whose name was Cmsa'iio,) 
in order to oppose Phania'ces, tho king of Eosphortis’, 
who had made some inroads upon the dominions of Home 
in the East. 

29. This prince, who had cruelly deposed his father, 
the great Mithrida'tes, being ambitious of reconquering 
those dominions, seized upon Arm'enia® and Col'chis®, 
and overcame Domit'ius, who had been sent against him. 
30. Upon Cffisar’s march to oppose him, Pharna'ces, 
who was as much terrified at the name of the general 
as at the strength of his army, laboured, by all the arts of 
negociation, to avert the impending danger. 31. Cassar, 
exasperated at his crimes and ingratitude, at first dis- 
sembled with the ambassadors ; and using all expedition, 
fell upon the enemy unexpectedly, and in a few hours ob- 
tained an easy" and complete victory. Pharna'ees, attempt- 
ing to take refuge in his capital, was slain by one of his own 
commanders — a just punishment for his former parricide. 
Csesar aolrioved this conquest with so much ease, that in 
writing to a friend at Home, he expressed the rapidity of his 
victory in three words, " Veni, vidi, vici.*” A man so 
accustomed to conquest might, perhaps, think a slight 
battle scarcely worth a long letter ; though it is moro pro- 
bable that those memorable words wore dictated rather by 
vanity than indifference. 


• The territories of Bos'phorus were partly in Buropc, hut chiefly 
in Asia. This lu^dom was so callod from twomarrow straits, situate 
at the conflues of Europe and Asia, now known ~y the names of Cafl'a 
and Constantinople. The kingdom of Bosphorus is the same as Fontus. 

^ Armenia, an extensive country in Asia, divided into two xiarts; 
namely. Major and Minor, (Greater and Less.) 

^ Colchis (pron. Eol'kis), a province of Asia, ou the cast side of the 
Euldne Sea ; remarkable in history for thefabie of the Golden Fleece, 
for the Argouautic expedition on that account, and for giving birth to 
die enchantress Medea." 

* I came, I saw, 1 conquered. 
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QuestiorlS for Examination. 

1. VVlint were the abilitioa and character of Cmsar? 

2. Did he rest satisfied with his present successes t 

3. Whither did he steer hia course ! 

4. Wliat occurred on hia arrival! 

6, Was Csesar pleased with this spectacle ! 

6. What was the conduct of the Egyptians towards Csesar? 

7. Did Ccesar resent this conduct ! ' 

8. Did he continue this appearance of confidence ! 

9. Who were at this time the sovereigns of Egypt ! 

10. What rendered Csesar'a interference necessary! 

11. Was hia interference agreeiible to the Egyptians? 

12. IIow did CiEsar condnet himself on tliis occasion ! 

1 3. Was the attack formidable ! 

14. IIow did Ctesar prevent the designs of the enemy! 

15. What was the conduct of Cleopatra! 

18. What attnactions did she possess ! 

17 . What obstacles presented themselves, and how were they over* 

come ! 

18. Was Cics.ir captiviited by her charms! 

10. Wliat measutea did Arsinoe pursue! 

20. What attempts did the enemy make to annoy Ccesar, and how 

were they frustrated ! 

21. What unlucky accident occasioned the miscarriage of Ctesar’s 

design ! 

22. How did CsEsar escape? 

23. What did the Alexandrians next attempt ! 

24. Did Ctesar comply with their wishes ! 

25. Hew was Cssar delivered from this dangerous situation ? 

28. What was the consequence of this victory ! 

27 . Did Cssar pursue his career of victory! 

28. What was the eonsequenoe of this boldness ! 

29. What farther cause of otlhnce had Pharnaces gpven ! 

30. Did Pharnaces boldly oppose the invader ! 

31. Did he succeed ? 
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SECTION II. 

'Whatc’er the Homan virtue has subdued. 

The sun’s whole course, the day and year are Ccesar*^ ; 

For him the self-devoted Deeii died, 

Tho Fabli fell, and the great Scipios con^ner’d ; 

Even Pompey fought for Cffisar. Oh, my friends, 

How is tho toil of fate, the work of ages, 

The Roman empire fallen 1 Oh, cursed ambition 1 
Fallen into Caesar’s hand : our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 

Addison’s Cato, 


S. Rainy, V. to re-aascmblo, to collect 
again. 

Ela'te, V. render proud, pulT iip. 
Malig'nlty, i. dogreen of poison. 

9. Peceiiip'toiy, a, positive, leaulute. 
12. Abridg'ed, par/, shortened, curtailed. 
15, Adula^tleii, s, ilattery. 

Id. Ju'dloature, a. of Judging, diapen- 
Hing tlie laws. 


Sump'tuaty, o. regulating tlie ex- 
ponses of living. , 

Ifi. Pro'traot, v. to lengthen. 

20. Beellvqty, a. descent. 

28. Fl'riicles, i. robberies at soa. 

24. AvoNried, v, open, declared. 
Istli^muSi a. A nariow neck of land. 

25, Pou^deied, v. revolved in hts mlim. 


1. CyESAii, liaving settled afEiirs in this part of the empire, 
embarked for Italy, where he arrived sooner than his 
enemies could expect, but not before his presence there 
was absolutely required. 2. During his absence, he had 
been created consul for five years, dictator for one year, 
and tribune of the people for life. 3> But Antony, who 
in the mean time governed for him in Rome, had filled 
the city with riot and debauchery, and many commo- 
tions ensued which nothing hut the arrival of Csesar 
could appease. 4. By his moderation and humanity ha 
soon restored tranqiuillity to the city, scarcely making 
any distinction between those of his ^wn and the op- 
posite party, 5. Having, by gentle means, restored his 
authority at home, he prepared to march into Africa, 
where Pompey’s party had found time to rally under 
Seipio and Cato, assisted by Juba, king of Mauiita'uia ; 
and, with his usual* diligence, landed with a small party in 
Africa, while the rest of his army followed him. 6. Seipio 
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coming to a battle soon after, received a complete and 
■final overthrow, 'witli little or no loss on the side of the 
victor. Juba, and Petrei'us his general, killed each other 
in despair. Scipio, attempting to escape by sea into Spain, 
fell in among the enemy, and was slain ; so that of all the 
generals of that undone party, Cato 'was now the only one 
that remained. 

7. This extraordinary man, whom prosperity could not 
elate, nor misfortunes depress, having retired into AMca, 
after the battle of Pharsa'lla, had led the wretched remains 
of Pompey’s army through burning deserts, and tracts 
infested with serpents of various malignity, and was now 
in tile city of Utica ‘, which he had been loft to defend. 
8. In love, however, with the show of Roman government, 
Cato had formed the principal citizens into a senate, and 
conceived a resolution for holding out the town. But the 
enthusiasm for liberty subsiding among his followers, ho 
was resolved no longer to force men to be free, who socmeil 
naturally prone to slavery. 9. He now, therefore, desired 
some of his friends to save themselves by sea, and bado 
others submit to Coesar’s clemency ; observing, that, as 
to himself, he was at last victorious. After this, supping 
cheerfully among his friends, he retired to his apart- 
ment, where he behaved widi unusual tenderness to his 
son, and to all his ftiends. When he came into his 
hed-chamher, laying himself down, he took up Plato’s 
Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, and read for • 
some time. Casting his eyes to the head of his bed, 
he wondered much not to see his sword there ; which 
had been conveyed away by his son’s order while they 
were at supper. Calling to one of his domestics, to 
know what was become of it, and receiving no answer, 

* Utica, a town of Afi'ica Proper, now the kipgdpm of Tunis. After 
tiic destniction of Carthago, it became the capital and centre of nil 
the Roman transactions in Africa. (Strabo.) ft was situated on the 
same bay with Cortbage, near the present Rerserto. 
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lio resumed his studios ; and soriio time after asked again 
for the sword. "Whon he had done reading, and per- 
ceived that nobody obeyed him, he called for his do- 
mestics one after the other, and with a ’peremptory air 
again demanded his sword. 10. His son, with tears, 
besought him to change his resolution ; but, receiving a 
stern reprimand, desisted from his persuasions. His 
sword being at length brought to him, he seemed satis- 
fied, and cried out, “ Now again I am master of my- 
self.” He took up the book %ain, which having perused, 
he fell into a sound sleep. Upon awaking, he called to 
one of his froodmen to know if his friends were em- 
barked, or if any thing yet remained that could be done 
to serve them. The freedman, assuring him that all was 
quiet, was ordered to leave the room. Cato no sooner 
found himself alone, than, seizing his sword, he stabbed 
himself below his chest. The blow not dispatching Mm, 
he fell from his bed, and overturned a table, on which 
he had been drawing some geometrical figures. At the 
noise of the fall, his servants shrieked, and his son and 
friends immediately flew to the room. They found him 
weltering in his blood, with his bowels appearing through 
the wound. 11. The surgeon, perceiving that his in- 
testines were not wounded, was replacing them : hut 
Cato recovering himself, and understanding their inten- 
tion was to preserve his life, forced the surgeon from 
him, and, with a fierce resolution, tore out his bowels, 
and expired'. 

12. Upon the death of Cato, the war in Afidca being 
completed, Csesor returned in such triuiihph to Rome, as if 
he had abridged all Ids former triumphs only to increase 

* So tlie nffuction borne to this noble Eoman by the inha- 

bit.inta of Utli-a, that tjjougb Cajsar was on the point of entering the 
'city, thev coulJ not ho diverted from burying his body with the greatest 
pomp, and paying all tlic funeral honours due to n person of his rank 
aud merit. 
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thB splendour of this^ ' Tho citizens wore astonished at 
the magniflcenco of the procession, and at the number of 
the countries he had subdued. IS. It lasted four days : 
tho first was for Gaul’, the second for Egypt’, the third 
for his victories in Asia*, and the fourth for that over 
Juba in. Africa*. His veteran soldiers, scarred with 
wounds, and now laid up for life, followed their triumphant 
general, crowned with laurels, and conducted him to the 
capitol. 14. To every ono of those he gave a sum equi- 
valent to about a hundred and fifty pounds sterling, double 
that sum to the centurions, and four times as much to the 
superior ofiieers. The citizens also shared his bounty : to 
every one he distributed ten bushels of com, ten pounds 
of oil, and a sum of money cquiil to about two pounds 
sterling. After this, he entertained the people at above 
twenty thousand tables, treated them with combats of 
gladiators, and filled Borne with a concourse of spectators 
from every pact of Italy. 

IS. The people, intoxicated with pleasure, thought their 
freedom too small a return for such benefits. They seemed 
eager only to find out new modes of homage, and unusual 
epithets of adulation for their great enslaver. He was 
created, by a new title, Magisfter Mo'rum, or Master of 


^ Before his return, he gave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage 
and Corinth, so that those two famous cities were destroyed in the 
same year, and in the same year rose from their ruins, alter having 
lain desolate shout a century. 

’ In this triumph were carried before hie chariot the names of 300 
nations and 800 cities, which he had reduced by the slaughter of a 
million- of enemies, y 

* This triumph was adorned with die pictures of Ptolemy, Fboti'nus, 
and Achil'las, with the representation of the cities of Pelu'siuin, 
Alexan'dria, &c. ; and Arsi'noe, the sister of Cleopa'tra, with many 
other prisoners of distinction', walked before his chariot. 

* The third triumph was remarkable only for the words veni, vidl, 
tiici, displayed in large characters in the procession. 

‘ This triumph wss not so pleasing to tlie ^Romans as the former 
three, because the statues of Smpio, Petrei'us, 'and Cato, were carried 
among those of the kings and princes he had subdued: they expressed 
their concern at this sight by sighs and tears. 

o 6 
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the Morals of the People. He received the title of Em- 
peror and father of his country. His person was declared 
sacred ; and, in short, upon him alone were devolved for 
life aU the great dignities of the state. 16. It must be 
owned, that so much power could never have been en- 
trusted to better keeping. He immediately began his 
empire by repressing vice and encouraging virtue. He 
committed the power of judicature to the senators and the 
knights alone ; and by many sumptuary laws restrained the 
scandalous luxuries of the rich. He proposed rewards to 
all such as had many children, and took the most prudent 
method of ro-poopling the city, which had been exhausted 
in tlic late commotions. 

17. Having thus restored prosperity onco more to 
Home, he again found himself under a necessity of going 
into Spain to oppose an army which had heen raised 
there under the two sons of Pompey', and Lahio'nus his 
former general. 18. He proceeded in this expedition with 
his usual celerity, and arrived in Spain before the enemy 
thought him yet departed from Home. Cne'ius Pompey 
and Sextus, Pompey’s sons, profiting by their unhappy 
father’s example, resolved, as much as possible, to pro- 
tract the war ; so that the first operations of the two 
armies were spent in sieges and fimitless attempts to sur- 
prise each other. 19. However, Caesar, after taking many 
dfies from the enemy, and pursuing his adversary with 
unwearied perseverance, at last compelled him to come to 
a battle upon the plain of Munda^ 20. Pompey drew up 
his men, by break of day, upon the declivity of a hill, with 
great exactness and order. Ceesar drew up likewise in the 
plains below ; and, after advancing a little way from his 
trenches, ordered Ms men to make a halt, expecting tlie 

* These voung men inherited their father’s ahilides, and were like 
him attached to die faction of the aiistcordcy. 

> So oalled from the city of the same name, situate in Granada, in 
Spain. It is now a mean village, retaining ita anoient appellation 
—(Mariana.) 
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enemy to come down 'from the hill. This delay made 
Cffisar’s soldiers begin to murmur ; ■while Pompey’s, with 
full "vigour, poured do"wn. upon, them, and a dreadfiil con- 
flict ensued, 21. The first shock was so dreadful, that 
Csesar's men, who had hitherto been used to conquer, now 
began to -waver. Caesar was never in so much danger as. 
now ; he threw himself several times into the very thickest 
of the battle. “ What ! ” cried he, “ arc you going to give up 
to a parcel of boys your general, who is grown grey in fight- 
ing at your head ?" 22. Upon this hia tenth legion exerted 
themselves with more than usual bravery ; and a party of 
horse being detached by Labie'nus from the camp in pur- 
suit of a body of Numid'ian cavalry, Cmsar cried aloud 
that lliey were flying. This cry instantly spread itself 
through Loth armies, exciting tlie one as much as it de- 
pressed the other. 23. ITow, therefore, the tentir legion 
pressed forward, and a total rout soon ensued Thirty 
thousand men were killed on Cne'ius Pompey’s side, and 
amongst them Labie'nus, whom Caesar ordered to be buried 
with the funeral honours of a general ofllcer. Cne'ius 
Pompey escaped with a few horsemen to the sea-side ; but 
finding his passage intercepted by Caesar’s lieutenant, he 
was obliged . to seek for a retreat in an obscure cavern. 
He was quickly discovered by some of Caesar’s troops, 
who presently cut oS his head, and brought it to the con- 
queror. His brother Sextus, ho"wever, concealed himself 
so well, that be escaped all pursuit ; and afterwards, from 
his piracies, became noted and formidable to the people o(^ 
Home. 

24-. Caesar, by this last blow, subdued all Ms avowed 
enemies ; and the rest of his life was employed for the ad- 
vantage of the state. He adorned the city with magnifi- 
cent buildings ; he rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, sending 

’ On Ciesar’s return to his camp after the likttle, ha observed to those 
about him, that ha had often fought for victory but this was the first 
time had fought for his life. 
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coloiui's. to Uotli I'ltU's: ho uui'li'\1ook to lovd sevtul 
moiiutcilns jn to «h.iiu the J'onfcine inaislioa neat 

Itomc; and ho dehijiuod to out tUuuigU tho /sj/mittof 

I'olopouno'hUi. 2S, Thus, with a mind that coultl nevet 
remain m.ictivc, ho potultiul mighty piojcots and schemes 
heyoud the limits of tho longoat life; but the greatest of 
all was his inteiulod oi.pedition against ilio Paithiaas, hy 
■which he dusigued to levonge tho death of Crassus, -who 
hawing penetiated too far into their countiy, -was over, 
thiouii, taken piisoner, and put to a ciucl death, hy having 
molten gold pouied down his tin oat, as a punishment fin 
Ilia farmer avarice. Prom Paithia Caesar intended to pass 
through Hyrca'nia, and enter Scyth'ia, along the banks of 
the Caspian Sea ; then to open a way thiough the im* 
meosuiable forests of Germany into Gaul, and so to letum 
to Rome. Those woio the aims of ambition ; hut the 
(oalouey of a, few individuals put an end to them all. 


Qucsliom for Mxannnatlon. 

I, WIiil was Cwsu’a next slept 

3. 'Wbat honours wtno awntded him in lits ahsonce 1 

3. Wliiit Mias Uio conduct of Ins depuly ? 

4. liow did hr put an end to these dislurbnnocv 7 

6. 'Whftt was his naxt enter pi too 7 

0, Whdt was the suecess of tho campaign 7 

7. How was Cdto wtuiitod ! 

8. What measute had he pinsncd 7 

9. When all hope had lorsaken him, what was his conduct! 

10. Wos no eiToUmada to change his resolution, and what lollonedi 

II. Was tho wound mortal! 

13. What happened after die death of Cato ! 

13. Bcacribe the tnumph. 

14. Was not Caesar extremely liboral ! 

16. What returns were made for this extraordinary kberaiily ! 

16. Was he deserving of these hoaouis ! 

VJ. Waa he destined to pass the rest of hie life in tramguilhty ! 

18. Hesciihe the opening of the campaign. 

19. Were the sons of Fompey auecessml in their attempts! 

30. 'Vniat were the dispositions of the two oinues! 

SI. What memorable ez^reaaion did the danger of the confliot disv 
from Csesac 7 

83. Whatvraa the conseguenca of this exclamation! 
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23. 'VVlmt was tlio result ni>t1ie battle ? 

24. In what manner ilid Cmsar employ himself at this tiraef 

25. What were his most important resolutions t 


SECTION III. 

O mielity Cmsar t dost thou lie ao low i 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils. 

Shrunk to this little measure i 
• • * • • • 

But yesterday the word of Cmsar mifrhl 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him reverenoe. SuAitapcAttE. 


1. Accu'mulatcd, pari. InercaBad, ad- 
clcit, Iiuanud up. 

S. Piriaatii A. launder. 

I^hlawi'ded. e. dlsmleacd, broUen up. 

Paeil'itated, a, leudered easy of ex- 
ecution. 

7. Assu^einated, pari, lulled treacher- 
ously. 

S. O'meiu, a, prognoAtlcs of a fututo 
event. 


14. Saaa^eity, a. nentenesfl, wisdom. 

15. Insa'tlable, a. not to be salisflcd. 

25. Augus't, a. noble, awful, venerable. 

DUem'ma, a. diaieulty, state of sus- 
penat-. 

21. Rat'ltlcd, «. confinned. 

22 . Oratu'lty, a, a gift, reward. 

23. Ob'seqmes, a, funeral rites. 


•1. C^SAR. having been made perpetual dictator, and re- 
ceived from the senate aecumulated honours, it began to 
be rumoured that he intended to make himself king. In 
fact, he tvas possessed of the power ; but the people, who 
had an aversion to the name, could not bear his assuming 
the title. 2. Whether he really designed to assume that 
empty honour, must for ever remain a secret ; but certain 
it is, that the unsuspecting openness of his conduct created 
something like confidence in the innocence of liis inten- 
tions *. 3. When iuformed by tliose about him of die 

* At the celebration of tlie feast in honour of Fan, called Lupcrca'Ila,. 
Cmsac assisted, se.ated upon a tribunal, in a chair of gold, and adorned 
with his triumphal ornaments. In consequence, as it is supposed of ii 
preconcerted scheme, Antony presented liiin n regal crown, which Ciesar 
put hack with his hand. Antony olfered it a second time, and Cmsar 
again refused it. The acclamations of the people, which followed tbeso 
refusals, convinced Cffisar how dangerous hts acceptance of it would 
have been I hut he could not conceal the inortiiieatiDn be cxperienceu 
on this discoveiy. 
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jealousies of many who envied hia power, ho was heard 
to Bay, that he would rather die once hy treason, than live 
continually in the apprehension of it. When advised hy 
some to beware of Brutus, in whom he had for some time 
reposed the greatest confidence, ho opened his breast, all 
scarred with wounds, saying, “ Can you think Brutus 
cares for such poor pillage as this ?" and, being one night 
at supper, as his friends disputed among themselves what 
death was easiest, he replied, “ That which is most sud- 
den and least foreseen.” But, to convince the world how 
little he apprehended from his enemies, he disbanded his 
Spanish guards, and thus facilitated the enterprise against 
his life. 

4. A deep conspiracy was now laid against him, into 
which no less than sixty senators entered. They were still 
the more formidable, os the generality of them wore of his 
own party ; and having been raised above otlrer citisiens, 
felt more strongly the weight of a single superior. At the 
head of this conspiracy were Brutus, whose life Csesar had 
spared after the battle of Fharsalia, and Cassius, who was 
pardoned soon after ; both praetors for the present year. 
5. Brutus made it his chief glory to have descended from 
that Bratus who first gave liberty to B.ome. The passion 
for freedom seemed to have been transmitted to him with 
the blood of his ancestors. But though he detested tyranny, 
yet could he not forbear loving the tyrant from whom he 
had received the most signal benefits. 

0. The conspirators, to give a colour of justice to their 
proceedings, put off the execution of their design to the 
ides of March the day on which Csesar was to be offered 

t The Homans divided their months into three parts ; nomcly, C>i- 
Icnds, Nones, and Ides; all which they rechnned backwards. The Ides 
were always cigiit in number. The Nones sometimes four, at others 
six. The Calends varied according to tlic lengtli of the month, and 
also with the Nones, as they were four or six. The Calends always be- 
gan on the first of every month, and wcie counted backwards to the Idea, 
which full on the ISth of March, May, July, and October; and on the 
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tlie crown. Y. The augura had foretold that this day 
would be fatal to him. The night preceding lie heard his 
wife, Calphur'nia, lamenting in her sleep. Being awakened, 
she confessed to him, that she dreamt of his being assassi- 
nated in her arms. 8. These 07nens, in some measure, 
began to change his intention of going to the senate ; hut 
one of the conspirators coming in, prevailed upon him to 
keep his resolution, telling him of the reproach that would 
attend his staying at home dQ his wife should have lucky 
dreams, and of the preparations that vrero made for his 
appearance. 9. .As ho went along to the senate, a slave, 
who hastened to him with information of the conspiracy, 
attempted to come near him, but was prevented by tho 
crowd. Artemido'rus, a Greek philosopher, who had dis- 
covered the whole plot, delivered him a memorial, con- 
taining the heads of his information ; but Caesar gave it 
with other papers, to one of his secretaries, without read- 
ing, as was usual in matters of this nature. Having at 
length entered the senate house, where the conspirators 
wore prepared to receive him, he met one Spuri'na, an 
augur, who had foretold his danger, to whom he said, 
smiling, “ Well, Spuri'na, the ides of March are come.” — 
“ Yes,” replied the augur, “ but they are not yet gone.” 
10. Ho sooner had he taken his place, than the conspira- 
tors approached, under pretence of saluting him ; Cimber, 
who was one of them, in a suppliant posture, pretended to 
sue for Ills brotlier’s pardon, who had been banished by 
Caesar’s order. The conspirators seconded him with great 
earnestness ; and ^imher, seeming to sue with still greater 
submission, took hold of the bottom of his robe ; holding 
him so as to prevent his rising. 1 1 . This was the signal 
agreed on ; when Casca, who was behind, instantly stabbed 
him in the shoulder. Caesar sprang round, and, with the 

13th of other months ; so that the Nones began on the 3th of each 
month when four, and the Yth when six hi number. The Nones, 
therefori.', always ended on the 2d day of the month. 
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steel of his tablet, TTounded liim* in the arm. The con- 
spirators were aU alarmed ; when, being inclosed round, 
he received a second stab, from an. unseen hand, in the 
breast ; while Cassius wounded him in the face. He still 
defended himself with great 'vigour, rushing among them, 
and throwing down such as opposed him, till he saw Bru- 
tus among the conspirators, who, coming up, struck his 
dagger into his thigh. 12. Caesar, from that moment, 
thought no more of defending himself ; but, looking upon 
Brutus cried out, “ £i iu, Brute !" — And you too, O Bru- 
tus ! Then covering his head, and spreading his robe bo > 
fore him, in order to fall 'with decency, he sunk down at 
the base of Porapey’s statue : after having received three 
and twenty wounds, from those whom he vainly supposed 
he Lad disarmed hy his beneA-ts. 

13. Caesar was killed iu the Afty-sixtb year of bis age, and 

U.C. about fourteen years after he had begun tlic conquest 

171 . of the world. 14. If wo examine his history, wo 
shall be at a loss whether most to admire his great abilities, 
or Hs wonderful fortune. To pretend to say, that from 
the beginning he planned tire subjection of his native 
country, is doing no great credit to his well-known pene- 
tration, as a thousand obstacles lay in his way, which for- 
tune rather than conduct, was to surmount ; no man, Ihere- 
Aire of his sagacity, would have begun a scheme in which 
'the chances of succeeding were so many against him. 16. 
It is most probable that, like oil very successful men, he 
made the best of every occurrence ; and his ambition rising 
with his good fortune, from at Arst being content with 
humbler aims, he at last began to think of governing the 
world, when he found scarcely any obstacle to oppose bis 
designs. Such is the disposition of man, whose cravings 
after power ore then most insatiable when he enjoys the 
greater share *. 

^ TbougltCcesar’s ambition led him to usurp a power to which die 
Bomaiia wcio not willing to submit, it appents that he need it with unex- 
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16, As soon as the conspirators had dispatched Cassar, 
they retired to the Capitol, and guarded its accesses by 
a body of gladiators which Bratus had in pay. 

17. The friends of the late dictator now began to find 
that this was the time for coming into greater power than, 
before, and for satisfying their ambition under the pretence 
of promoting justice : of this number was Antony. 18. 
He was a man of moderate abilities, of exceasivo -vices, 
ambitious of power only because it gave his pleasures a 
wider range to riot in ; but skilled in war, to which he had 
been trained from Ms yonth*. He was consul for this 
year, and resolved, with Lep'idiis, who like himself was 
fond of commotions, to seize this opportunity of gaining a 
power which Caesar had died for usurping. Lep'iSus, 
therefore, took possession of the Forum with a hand of 
soldiers at his devotion ; and Antony, being consul, was 
permitted to command them. 19. The first step was to 
possess themselves of Caesar’s papers and money, and the 
next to assomhlo the Senate. 20. Herer had this augml 
assembly been convened upon so delicate an occamon, as 
to determine whether Caesar had hcen a legal magistrate, 
or a tyrannical usurper ; aud whether those who killed Mm 
merited rewards or punislunents. Many of them had re- 
ceived all their promotions from Caesar, and had acquired 
large fortunes in ccusequeuce of his appointments : to vote 
Mm an usurper, therefore, would be to endanger their pro- 
perty ; and yet, to vole Mm innocent, might endanger the 
state. In tMs dilemma they seemed willing to reconcile 

amplcd moderation, xle was beloved and revered by the people, ho- 
noured and almost adored by bis friends, and esteemed and admired even 
by bis enemies. Absolute power could not have been in better hands. 

t It was the general opinion of the conspirators that Antony should 
be cut off with Ciesar, but Brutus pleaded for and obtained bis safety. 
This kindness was ill repaid. 

^ The Forum was a public place at Home, where lawyers and orators 
made their speeches in matters of property, of the state, or in criminal 
cases. 
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extremes ; they approved tdl the acts of Cajsar, and yet 
granted a general pardon to the conspirators. 

21. This decree was very far from giving Antony satis- 
faction, as it granted security to a number of men who 
were the avowed enemies of t3n:anny, and who would ha 
foremost in opposing Ms schemes of restoring absolute 
power. As, therefore, the senate had ratified all Caesar's 
acts without distinction, he formed a plan for making him 
rule when dead as imperiously as he had done when 
living. 22. Being possessed of Caesar’s books of accounts, 
he so far gained over his secretary as to make him insert 
whatever he thought proper. By these means, great sums 
of money, whieh Caesar would never have bestowed, were 
there distributed among the people ; and every man who 
had any seditious designs against the government was 
there sure to find a gratuity, 23. Things being in this 
situation, Antony demanded of the senate that Caesar’s 
funeral obsequies should he performed. This they could 
not decently forbid, as they had never declared Mm a ty- 
rant : accordingly the body was brought forth into the 
Forum with the utmost solemnity ; and Antony, who 
charged himself with these last duties of friendship, began 
Ms operations upon the passions of the people by the pre- 
vailing motives of private interest. 24. He first read to 
them Caesar’s will, in which he made Octavius, his sister’s 
grandson, his heir, permitting him to take the name of 
Caesar, and bequeathed Mm three parts of his private for- 
tune ; wMch, in case of his dea^, Brutus was to have 
inherited. To the Bomau people were left the gardens 
which he possessed on the other side of the Tiber ^ ; and 
to every citizen three hundred sesterces®. Unfolding 
Cassor’s bloody robe, pierced by the daggers of the con- 


’ Ti'ber, the most celebrated river of Italy, flows by Borne, and dis- 
embwues in the Mediterranean Sea, near Oa'tia. 

* Two pounds, sU sliillings, and ten pence halfpenny. 
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spirators, te observed to tbem tbe noniber of stabs in it. 
He also displayed a 'waxen image, representing the body of 
Ceesar, all covered with wounds. 25. The people could 
no longer retain their indignation, but unanimously cried 
out for revenge, and ran, with flaming brands from the 
pile, to set Are to the houses of the conspirators. In this 
rage of resentment meeting •with one Cinna, whom they 
mistook for another of the same name that was in the con- 
spiracy, they tore him in pieces. 20. The conspirators 
themselves, however, being well guarded, repulsed the 
multitude with no great trouble ; but perceiving the general 
rage of tlie people, they thought it safest to retire from the 
city. 

27. In the mean time, Antony, who had excited this 
flame, resolved to molte the most of the occasion. But an 
obstacle to his ambition seemed to arise from a quarter in 
which he least expected it, namely, from Octa'viui, after- 
wards called Augus'tus, who was the grand-nephjw and 
adopted son of Caesar ‘. A third competitor also for 
power appeared in Lep'idus, a man of some authority and 
great riches. 28. At first, the ambition of these three 
seemed to threaten fatal consequences to each other ; but, 
uniting in the common cause, they resolved to revenge the 
death of Caesar, and dividing their power, they formed 
what is called the Second Triumvirate. 


Questions /or Exavtination. 

1. What design was Caesar supposed to entertain J 

2. Was this rumour well founded? 

3. When hints of danger were given him, wliat was his conduct ? 

4. What was the consequence of this imprudence I 
6. What was the character of Brutus ? 

C. What time was fixed far the conspiracy to take effect? 


J Octa'vius was the son of Cai'us Octa'vius, a senator, by Accia, 
daughter to Julia, Coesar's sister. 
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Had Cieaac any iiitiiuations of his dnugei; 2 
8. Was he at all iiifluouceil by them 2 

0. Were no other attempts made to wni-u him of his approaching fate t 

10. In what way did the conspirators coniiiieuce their attempt? 

11. Whiit followed ? 

1*1. What was the consequence of Uiis ? 

13. What was Ciesar's age 2 

14. Did Cicsar plan the conquest of his country from the first? 

15. liy what means did he accoiuplisli it ? 

10. How did the conspirators escape the vengeance of the people ? 

17. IVhiit advantage was taken of diis event ? 

18. What was the character of aVntuny, and what resolution did he 

form? 

10. What were his first acts ? 

20. How were tho senate situated on this occasion? 

21. Was Antony satisfied with tliis decree ? 

22. How did iic accoinplisli tliis ? 

23. What was his next measure ? 

24. By wliat moans did he cil'cct his purpose ? 

25. What was the oonaoipicnco of tliis ai tful conduct ? 

20. Did the conspirators faU victims to tlieir fury ? 

27. Had Antony no rivals in ids attempts to acquire power ? 

28. What was the result of tliis rivalship ? 


SECTION IV. 

Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 

Bcvciige yourselves alone on Cassius, 

I'or Cassius is a weary of the world i 

Hated by one lie loves ; braved by his brother ; 

Clieck'd like a bandinau ; all his faults observed, 

Set in a note-hook, le:n*ii’d, and conn’d by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. OU ! 1 could weep 

My spirit from my eyes ! Shakspcabc, 


1, SlfMenoe, i. dkteust, sospldon. 

3, ItetToapeD'ttDn, >. a looking bock. 

7. Es'Ues, s. kanislied penoiia, 

0. Divert’eil, V. turned adde. 
lU. Snrton'det, v. to yield, to dellvot ap, 
] I. f ran'OT, f, madness. 

MoIHfled, V. pacified, soneued, mid- 
Bated. 


13, ExpostuIa'tloDB, >. reascelnss, ea- 
treatlrs. 

17. llopilmaud'luB. pat/. ie]p:oruig, 

blaming. 

18. Cyn'loal, a. chnrliab, rougli. 

20. Spu'ctie,'-. n gkost, spirit, apparition. 
22. As'pent, s. ceuiitenance. 

I 25. SoIu'Uon, s. explanation. 

I Am'lcable, e, hrlendly. 


1. Tme meeting of these three nsuTpets of theh country's 
&eodom, was upon a little island of* the river Ehenus '. 

* Now the Bbeno, which runs through Bologna, and fulls into the Bo, 
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Their mutual suspicions <wcre the cause of their meeting in 
a place ■where they had no fear of treachery ; for, even in 
their union, they could not divest themselves of mutual 
diffl lence. 2, Lep'idus first entered ; and finding all thiirgs 
safe, made the signal for the other two to approach. At 
their first meeting, alter saluting each other, Augustus 
began the conference, by thanking Antony for putting 
Dec'imus Brutus to death ; who being abandoned by his 
army, had been taken, as he was endeavouring to escape 
into Macedo'nia, and 'was beheaded by Antony’s soldiers. 
.3. They then entered upon the business that lay before 
them, without any rctrospectimi to the past. Their confer- 
ence lasted three days ; and, in this period, they settled a 
division of tho government, and determined the fate ol 
thousands, 4. The result of this conference was, that the 
supreme authority should be lodged in ilicir hands, under 
the title of the Trium'virate for tho space of five years ; 
that Antony should have Gaul ; Lep'idus, Spain ; and 
Augustus, Africa and the Mcditerra'nenn islands. As for 
Italy, and tho Eastern provinces, tliey were to remain in 
common, until their general enemy should be subdued j 
and, among other articles of union, it was agreed that all 
their enemies should be destroyed, of whidi each presented 
a list. 5. In these were comprised, not only the enemies, 
but the friends of the Trium'virate, since the partisans of 
the one were found among the ojrposers of the oUier. 
Thus Lep'idus gave up his brother .fflmil'ius Paulas to the 
vengeance of liis colleague ; Antony permitted the pro- 
scription of his unde Ludns ; and Augustus delivered 
up the great Ci'ceroj who was assassinated shortly after by 
Antony’s command *. 

^ It is impossible to paint the horrors of this cireadfnl proscription. 
Kothing was to he seen hut blued and slaughter ; the streets were 
covered with dead bodies ; the heads of tlie most illustrious senatom 
were exposed on the rostra, and tbeir bodies Itft to be devoured by 
dogs and birds of prey ; three iiuudred senators, and above two thou- 
sand knights, besides a vast number of others of considerable rank, fell 
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Q, In the mean time, Bnitns ’and Cassias, the prin- 
cipal of the conspirators against Cssar, being compelled 
to quit Eome, went into Greece, where they persuaded 
the Roman students at Athena to declare in the cam: of 
freedom j then parting, the former raised a powerful army 
in Macedonia, while the latter went into Syria, where ha 
soon became master of twelve legions, and reduced bis op- 
ponent Dolabella to such straits, as to force him to lay 
violent hands on himself. ‘I- Both armies joined at 
Smyifna*, the sight of such a formidable force began to 
revive the declining spirits of the party, and to reunite the 
two generals still more closely, between whom there had 
been some time before a slight misunderstanding. In 
short, having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, without 
having one soldier or one town that owned their command, 
they now found themselves at the head of a flourishing 
army, furnished with every necessary for carrying on tlie 
war, and in a condition to support a contest on which the 
empire of the world depended. 

8. It was iu this flourishiug state of their affairs, that 
the conspirators formed a resolution of marching against 
Cleopatra, who had mode great proparations to assist their 
opponents. 9. However, they were diverted from this 
purpose by information that Augustus and Antony were 
now upon their march, with forty legions, to oppose them. 
Bmtus, therefore, moved to have their army pass over into 
Greece and Macedonia, and there meet the enemy : but 


victims on tiiis occasion. Many noble instanpes of fidelity were dis- 
played by alavea at tbis terrible conjtmctUire, several ebose rattier to die 
on the rack, in the most exquisite torments, than betray the place where 
their masters were concealed. 

* Smyriiia, a city of I'onia, in Asia Minor, is one of those cities which 
claimed the birth of Homer, and which laid its claim stronger than any 
other. Smyr'na stood on theriver Mefies, from which Homer tookliis 
original name Melesi^enes, because born on its banks : Homerns being 
the name given him By the Curvenns, when petitioning for a public 
maintenance from them i a term denoting blind, in their £alect. (He- 
cod'otns.) 
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Cassius so far prsTailefl as to have the Hho'dians and 
L/cians first reduced, who had refused their usual contri- 
butions. 10, This expedition was immediately put in ex- 
ec 'on, and extraordinary contributions were thus raised, 
the JElho'dians* having scarcely any thing left them but 
their lives. The Ly'cians’ suffered still more severely; 
for having shut themselves up in their capital town 
Xanthus, they defended the place against Brutus with so 
much fury, that neither his arts nor entreaties could pre- 
vail upon them to surrender. 11. At length, the town 
being set on fire, by their attempting to burn tlie works of 
the Romans, Brutus, instead of laying hold of this oppor- 
tunity to storm the place, made every effort to preserve it, 
entreating his soldiers to try all means of cxtinguisliing the 
fire ; but the desperate /renay of the citizens was not to bo 
mollified. 12. Par from thinking themselves obliged to 
the generous enemy, for the efforts which they made to 
save them, they resolved to perish in the flames. Instead 
of extinguishing, therefore, they did all in their power to 
augment the fin-, hy throwing in wood, dry reeds, and all 
kinds of fuel. 13. Nothing could exceed the distress of 
Brutus upon seeing the townsmen thus resolutely hent on 
destroying themselves. He rode about the foitiflcations, 
stretching out his hands to the Xan'thians, and conjuring 
them to have pity on themselves and their city ; but, in- 
sensible to his expostulations, they rushed into the flames 
with desperate obstinacy, and the whole soon became a 
heap of imdistinguishable ruin. 14. At this horrid spec- 
tade Brutus melted into tears, offering a reward to every 
soldier who should"hring him a Ly'cian alive. The num- 
ber of those whom it was possible to save from their own 


1 Rhodians were the inhahltanta of Rhodes, a celebrated island in the 
Mediterranean Sea; par^ulorly noticed for its Colossus, a famous 
statue of bronze, wliich was reckoned one of the wonders of tlie world 
for a ship, with all its sails up, might pass between its legs. 

3 JLy'cians, the inhabitants of l,y'cia, a province of Asia Minor. 
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fury amounted to no more than one hundred and fifty, 
15, Some writers, however, affirm that the town was 
hurnt to the ground, and the inhabitants destroyed, by 
the command of Brutus ; and that those who surrendered 
at discretion, he deprived of all their public and private 
property. 

16. Brutus and Gossina met once more at Sardis', 
where they resolved to have a private conference together. 
They shut themselves up in the first convenient house, 
with express orders to their servants to give admission to 
no one. 17. Brutus began by reprimanding Cassius for 
having disposed of offices for money, which should ever he 
the reward of merit, and for having overtaxed the tributary 
states. Cassius repelled the imputation of avarice witli 
the more hiUerness, as he knew the charge to be ground- 
less. The debate grew warm; till, from loud spealdng, 
they hurst into tears. 18. Their friends, who were stand- 
ing at the door, overboard tlie increasing vehemence of 
their voices, and began to tremble for the consequences, 
till 'Favrfinus, who valued himself upon a cynloal boldness, 
that knew no restraint, entering the room with a jest, 
calmed their mutual animosity. ID. Cassius was ready 
enough to forego his anger, being a man of great abilities, 
hut of an uneven disposition ; not averse to pleasure in 
private company, and, upon the whole, of morals not quite 
correct. But the conduct of Brutus was perfectly steady. 
An even gentleness, a noble . elevation of sentiment, a 
strength of mind over which neither vice nor pleasure 
could have on infiuence, and an indexible firmness in the 
cause of justice, composed the character' of this great man. 
This mixture of suavity of manner with indexible strength 
of purpose is strongly marked in the features of the bust 
of Brutus, preserved in the Boyal Museum of Paris. 

The capital of Lydia, in Asia Minos It was one of the seven 
ehutches to which St, Joim wrote. 
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20. After the conference between the leaders, night 
coining on, Cassius invited Brutus and his friends to nn 
entertainment, where freedom and cheerfulness, for a while, 
took place of political anxiety, and softened the severity 
of wisdom. Upon reliiing home it was that Bratus 
thought ho saw a spectre m his tent. 21. He naturally 
slept but little, and was capable of bearing want of rest 
by long habit and great sobriety. He never allowed him- 
self to sleep in the day-time, as was common in Rome ; 
and only gave so much of the night to repose as could 
barely renew the functions of nature. But now, oppressed 
ndth various cares, H allowed himself a still shorter time 
after bis nightly repast ; and, waking about midnight, 
generally read or studied till morning. 22. It was in 
the dead of the night, says Plutarch, when the whole 
camp was perfectly quiet, tliat Brutus was thus employed ; 
reading by a lamp that was just expiring. On a sudden, 
he thought he heard a noise, as if somebody was approach 
ing, and looking towards the door, perceived it open 
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A gigantic figure of fiightfal aspect stood 'before him, 
and continued to gaze upon him with silent severity. 
23. Brutus is reported to have asked, “ Art thou a 
daemon or a mortal, and why comest thou to me ?" 
“ Brutus,” answered the phantom, “ I nm thy evil genius 
. — thou shalt see me again at Philippi^." Well, then," 
replied Brutus, without being discomposed, “ we shall 
meet again.” 'Upon this the phantom vanished; when 
Brutus, calling to his servants, asked if they had seen any 
thing; to which they answering in the negative, he re- 
sumed his studies. 24. Struck with so strange an occur- 
rence, he mentioned it to Cassius, who rightly considered 
it as the effect of an imagination disordered by vigilance 
and anxiety. 25. Brutus appeared satisfied with this solu- 
tion ; and as Antony and Augustus were now advanced 
into Macedonia, he and his colleague passed over into 
Thrace, and drew near to Philippi, where the forces of the 
Trium'viri were posted to receive them. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. 'Where was the first meeting of the Triumvirate, and why was it 

chosen? 

2 . What precautions did they take 1 

3. What farther was done ? 

4. 'Wiiat was the result of the conference? 

6. Who were tlie proscribed ? 

0. What became of Brutus and Cassius 7 

7. What effect had this success on the minds of their party 7 
3. What was tlieir fust resolution 7 

0. Did they put it in execution 7 

U). What was the consequence to the Rhodiaw and Dycians? 

11. What unfortunate accident hastened the fate of the town? 

12. Did they not second the efforts of Brutns 7 

13 By what means did Brutus attempt to divert them from their 
purpose 7 

14, 16. By what method did ha endeavour to save some of die Lycians? 


^ A city on the confines of Macedonia, noted for the battle between 
Brutus and Cassius, nnd Hark Antony and Augustus, A.D. 42 ; and 
also the Epistle of Baul to the people of Philip'pi, 
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1C. Where did Brutus nnd eassiua meet, and what ensued ? 

17. Was their interview an amicable one 1 

18. Did no one interpose? 

IB. What were the characters of these gireat men? 

20. Wliat happened after the conference ? 

21. What were the pecidiar linhits of Brutus? 

22. WHiat happened to him while thus employed ? 

2.8. What conversation passed between them ? 

24. Did he mention the circumstance to any one ? 

25. Did Brutus assent to this opinion, and what followed? 


SECTION V. 

1 dnre assure thee, that no enemy 
SliuII ever tahe alive the noble Brutus ; 

Tlie {rods defend him from so great a shame'. 

When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 

He will be found like Brutu?, tike himself. SiiAXSFE.tJi£. 


1. Cosnmo'dlous, a, convenient. 

Stlaga'shie, «. sterohouse. 

7. Fost'i'oning, part, imttlng elf, de- 
laying. 

11. Sal'clde, t. self-murder. 

13. Ircup'tlen, i, on attaelc. 

Intropid'ity, s. lioldneGS, courage. 
13. Dena'rli, s. the chief eilvet coin 


among the Bomnns, oach worth 
in our money, about seven-ponce 
three farthings. 

18. ArTrogant, a. saucy. 

20. luev'itable, a. not to be escaped, or 
avoided. 

25. lUv'ulct, s. a email stream of water. 


1, Mankind now began to regard tho approaching armies 
■with terror and suspense. The empire of the worlci de- 
pended upon the fate of a battle. From victory, on the 
one side, they had to expect freedom ; on the other, a so- 
vereign with absolute command. 2. Bratus ■was the only 
man who looked upon these great events ■with calmness and 
tranquillity. Indifferent as to success, and satisfied with 
having done his duty, ho said to one of his friends, “ If I 
am victorious, I shall restore liberty to my country ; if not, 
hy dying, I shall myself he delivered from slavery. My 
condition is fixed ; I run no hazards." 3. The republican, 
army consisted of fourscore thousand foot, and twenty 
thousand horse. The army of the Trium''viri amounted 
to a hundred thousand foot and thirteen thousand horse. 
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4. Thus complete on both sides, they met and encamped 
near each other upon the plains of Philip'pi. Near the 
town were two little hills, ahont a mile distant -from 
each other ; upon these hills Brutus and Cassius fixed 
their camps, and kept up a free communication, which 
mutually defended each otker. 5. In this commodious 
situation they could act as they thought proper, and 
give battle just when it was thought to their advantage to 
engage. Behind was the sea, which furnished them with 
all kinds of provisions ; and, at twelve miles’ distance, the 
island of Thasos, which served them for a general maga- 
zine. G. The Trium'viri, on the other hand, were en- 
camped oil the plain below, and were obliged to bring pro- 
visions from fifteen leagues’ distanco ; so that their scheme 
and interest were to forward a battle as soon os possible. 
This they offered several times, drawing out their men 
jfi'om their camp, and provoking the enemy to engage. T, 
On the contrary, the enemy contented tliemsdvos with 
drawing up their troops at the head of their camps, without 
descending to the pl^. This resolution of postponing 
the battle, was the chance that the republican army bad for 
victory ; and Cassius, sensible of his advantage, resolved to 
harass rather than engage the enemy. 8. But Brutus, who 
begau to suspect the fidelity of some of his officers, used 
all his influence to persuade Cossins to change his resolu- 
tion. " 1 am impatient,” said he, to put an end to the 
misetlas of mankind ; and in this I hope to succeed, whe- 
ther I conquer or &11..” 9. His wishes were soon gratified ; 

for Antony’s soldiers having, with great labour, made a 
road through the marsh, which lay to Qie left of Cassius’s 
camp, by that means opened a communication with the 
island of Thasos, which lay behind him. Both armies, 
after several attempts to possess themselves of this road, 
resolved at length to come to a general engagement. 10. 
This, however, was Contrary to the advice of Cassius, who 
found himself forced, as Porapey had formerly been, to 
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expose Uie liberty of Ifoiue to tbe hazard of a battled On 
the ertsuing moiniag, the two generals gave the signal fox 
engaging, and conferred together a little while before t!ie 
battle began. 11. Cassius desired to be informed how 
Brutus intended to act in case they should be unsuccessful. 
To tills Bratus replied, “ Formerly, in my writings, I con- 
demned the death of Cato ; and maintained, that avoiding 
calamities by suicide, is an insolent attempt against Heaven, 
that allotted them ; but I have altered my opinion ; I have 
given up my life to my country ; and I think I have a right 
to my own way of ending it*. I am resolved, thesefore, 
to change a miserable being here for a better hereafter, if 
fortune turn against mo.” 12. “ My friend,” cried Cas- 
sius-, embracing him, “ now may we venture to face the 
enemy j for either we shall be conquerors, or wo shall liave 
no cause to fear those that be so.” 13. Augustus being 
sick, the forces of the Triumvii'i were commanded by 
Antony alono, who began the engagement by a victorious 
attack upon the lines of Cassius. Brutus, on the other 
side, made a dreadful irruption on the army of Augustus : 
and drove forward with so much intrepidity, that he broke 
them upon the very first charge. Upon this, he penetrated 
as far as the camp, and slaughtering those that were left 
for its defence, his troops immediately began to plunder. 
14. In the mean time, however, the lines of Cassius were 
forced, and his cavaliy put to flight. There was no effort 
that this unfortunate general did not exert to make his in- 
fantry stand ; stopping those that fled, and liimself seizing 

1 On die evening preceding the buttle, Brutus gave on entertain- 
ment, nt which he appeared very cheerful ; but Cassius supped pri- 
vately with a few of his most intimate friends, and, during the repast, 
was very thoughtful and silent, as though he had a presentiment of the 
fate tliat awaited him it is ratlier remarkable that he was killed on 
his birth -day. (Flut. in Bruto. Appian, lib. 4. p. 66&) 

* This is very erroneous reasoning ; suicide is, no doubt, a heinous 
crime ; but Brutus appears to have been gov'erned by his apprehen- 
sion of danger, instead of being convinced by die sober dictates of his 
judgment. 

T> A 
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the colours to rally them. But the valour of an individual 
was insufficient to inspire a timorous army. IS. At lengtli, 
despairing of success, Cassiua retired to his tent and killed 
himself^. Brutua was soon informed of the defeat of Cas> 
sius, and in a little time after of his death ; he burst into 
tears, unable to restrain the excess of his grief for a man 
whom he lamented as the last of the Romans^. 

33. Bratus, now become sole general, assembled the 
dispersed troops of Cassius, and animated them with fresh 
hopes of victory. As they had lost their all from the 
plundering of their camp, he promised two thousand denarii 
to each man to make them amends. 17. Inspired with 
new ardour, they admired tho liberality of their general, 
and, witli loud shouts, prodaimed his intrepidity. Still, 
however, ho wanted confidence to face the adversary, who 
offered him battle the ensuing day. His aim was to starve 
the enemy, who were in extreme want of provisions, from 
their fleet having been lately defeated. 18. But his singlo 
opinion was ovenuled by the army, who now grew every 
day more confident of their strength, and more arrogant to 
their general. At last, therefore, after a respite of twenty 
days, he was obliged to comply with their solicitations to 
try the fate of a battle. Both armies were drawn out, 
and they remained a long while opposite to each other 
without offering to engage. It is said, that he himself had 
lost much of his ardour by having again seen, or fancied 
that he saw, the spectre, in the night preceding. However, 
lio encouraged his men, and gave the signal for battle. As 
usual, he had the advantage where he j^ommanded in per> 
son ; bearing down the enemy at the head of his infantry, 
and, supported hy his cavalry, making great slaughter. 

’ This is the general opinion ; hut as the head of Cassius was found 
severed irom his body, ^mehavo supposed that he was treachcronsiy 
murdered hy his {rceduian Fin'darus. (Flut in Bruto.) 

* Cassius was generally cateemed one of the best cainmandera of his 
age, and a man of strict imobity ond virtue. 
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19. But the forces which had belonged to Cassius were 
seized with a panic, and commanicating their terror to the 
rest, the whole army at last gave way. Brutus, surrounded 
by the most valiant of his officers, fought long with amaz- 
ing valour. The son of Cato, and the brother of Cassius, 
fell fighting by his side. At last, he was obliged to yield 
to necessity, and Bed. 20. In the mean time, die two 
Triumviri, assured of victory, expressly ordered that the 
general should by no means be suiTcred to escaped Thus, 
the whole body of the enemy being intent on the person of 
Brutus alone, his capture seemed incvilahle. 21. In this 
deplorable exigence, Lucil'ins, his friend, resolved, hy his 
owu death, to effect his general’s delivery. 22. Seeing 
a body of Thracian horse closely pursuing Bratus, and 
just upon the point of taking him, ho boldly threw himself 
in their way, telling them that he was Brutus. The 
Tlira'eians oveijoyed with so great a prize, immediately 
dispatched some of their companions with the news of their 
success to the army. 23. Upon this, the ardour of the 
pursuit abating, Antony marched out to meet his pnsoner, 
cither to hasten his death, or insult his misfortunes. He 
was followed by a great number of officers and soldiers, 
some silently deploring the fate of so virtuous a man, others 
reproaching that mean desire of life for which he consented 
to undergo captivity. 24. Antony now seeing the Thra- 
cians approach, began to prepare himself for the interview; 
but the faithful Lueilius, advancing with a cheerful air — 
“ It is not Brutus,” said he, “ that is taken ; fortune has 
not yet had the power of committing so great an outrage 
upon virtue. As for ray life, it is well lost in preserving 
his honour; take it, for I have deceived you.” Antony, 
struck with so much fidelity, pardoned liim, loaded him 
with benefits, and honoured Mm with Ms Mendshlp.’ 

35. In the mean time, Brutus, with- a small number of 
friends, passed over a rivulet; and night coming on, sat 
down under a rock, which concealed Mm firom'the pursuit 
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of the enemy. After taking breath, and casting his eyes 
to heaven, he repeated a line ffom Enrip'ides*, containing 
a wish to the gods, “ Tliat guilt should not pass in this 
life without punishment V’ To this he added another 
from the same poet : “ O unhappy virtue ! I have wor- 
slupped thee as a real good, but thou art a vain, empty 
name, and the slave of fortune*.” He then called to mind, 
with great tenderness, those whom he had seen perish in 
battle. 26. He sent out one Statil'ius to give him informa- 
tion of those that remained ; but Statil'ius never returned, 
being killed liy a party of the enemy’s horse. Brutus, 
judging rightly of his fate, now resolved to die likewise ; 
and entreated those who stood round him to give him their 
last sod assistance ; hut they aU refused so melancholy a 
service. 27. He then retired aside with his friend Strato, 
requesting him to perform tlie last office of friendship. 
Upon Strato’s refiisal, ho ordered one of his slaves to exe- 
cute what he so ardently desired; hut Strato crying out, 
that it never should he said that Brutus, in his last ex- 
tremity, stood in need of a slave for want of a friend," 
turned aside his head, and presenting the sword’s point, 
Brutus threw himself upon it, and immediately expired, 
in the forty- third year of his age. A.U. 711. 


Questions for Examination, 

]. What great event was now depending ? 

S. What were Brutus’s feelinge on the occasion ? 

3. What was the respective strength of the s^ies t 


^ Eurip'ides was a celebrated tragic poet, horn at Salamia*, 485 
years before Christ. (For forther particulars, see Col. Clas. Siog.) 

^ This sentiment orose ftom liis ignorance of a future state. 

^ It seems rather improbable, from the hnown character of Brutus, 
that he should have repeated such a eentiment, particularly as Vo- 
him’nius, who was prefent, and from whose Memoirs Plutarch copied 
the account of bis death, makes no mention of it. 


* Sslamis, an Island near Athens 
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4. Where did thc 7 meet and encamp 1 

5 . What were the advantages of this situation ? 

6. Were the Triumviri equally well situated ! 

7. W ere the enemy equally ready to engage 2 

8. What induced Brutus to comhat this resolution ? • 

9. Did he obtain his wish 2 

10. Did Cassius wish to engage! 

11. What passed between the generals on this occasion! 

12. What was the reply of Cassius? 

13. What happened at the commencement of the battle ? 

14. Was Cassius equally successful ? 

15. What did he do in bis extremity, ,and what efiect iiad it on 

Urutus 2 

18. Did Brutus attempt to recover the victory 2 

17. What followed 7 _ 

18. Were his iutcntlaiis agreeable to his troops, and what waatho 

consequence 2 

19. Whut decided the victory against him? 

20. What orders were issued by the Triumviri on the occasion? 

21. By whom was his deliverance attempted 2 

22. How did he accomplish this? 

23. What was the consequence 2 

24. Bclnte the circumstances of their interview. 

23. What happened to Brutus in the mean time 2 

20. How did he attempt to gain intelligence, and what followed hia 
disappointment? 

27- Relate the manner of hia death. 
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But anxioua cares already seiz’d the queen . 

She fed within her veins aflame unseen : 

The hero’s valour, acts, and birth, inspire 
Her soul with love, and fan the secret Are. 

His words, his looks, imprinted in her heart. 

Improve the passion, and increase the smart; 

Dryuen’s ViRGiLi ^n. 1). 4, 


0. Ho'inoge, respect, obedience. 

8« Conttibu^tious, a, levies of money, 
arbitraiy taxes. 

Cftpri'cious, a. whimsicalj fuvet- 
fill, 

9. Imputa’tlon, «. censure, blame, any 
thing Imputed. 

Infidcl'ity, a. unfaithfulness. 

10. Scdu^clng, pari, enticing, pleasing. 

11. Sump'tuuus, a. grand, mognitleent. 
Fa'geantry, a. pomp, splendid show. 
Vo'nus, a. the goddess of love and 

beauty. 

Cu^ld, c. the son of Ve'nus and 
Man, and god of love. 


Ne'reids, a. daughters of Ne^cuB and 
DoMs, nymphs of the sea. 

Gra'eoSi a, daughters of Bnc^chuR and 
Ve'nus, named Agla'ia, Tholi'a, 
and Enphros'yno. 

12. Iiuxu^rlous, a, voluptuous, given ts 
pleasure. 

18. Asuid'aously, ad. busily. 

I IS. Dep'reente, v. to attempt to change by 
^ humble entreaties. 

ISiO. Lcth’argy,s. sloth, supinenoss. 

‘ Clssen'Blon, s. quarrel, disagree- 
I inent. 

21. Um'pIrcH, a, deciders of a dispute. 
j2S. Ko^gocln'tion, a. ti’oaty for peace. 

' Co'^nieiit, V. to bind, to strengthen. 


1, From tie moment of BrutUB's death, the Trium'viri 
began to act as sovereigns, and to divide the Roman domi- 
nions among them as their own by xigbt of cong^uest. 2. 
However, though there wore apparently three who parti- 
cipated all power, yet, in fact, only two wore actually pos- 
sessed of it, since Lep'idus was admitted at first merely to 
curb tlie mutual jealousy of Antony and Augustus, and 
was possessed neither of interest in the army, nor autho- 
xity among the people. 3. Their earliest care was to 
punish those whom they had formerly marked for ven- 
geance. Hoiten'sius, Dru'sus, and Quintillus Va'rus, all 
men of the first rank in the commonwealth, either killed 
themselves or were slidn. A senator and his son were 
ordered to cast lots for their lives, hnt both refused ; the 
father voluntarily gave himself up to the executioner, and 
the son stabbed himself before his face. Another begged 
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to have the rites of huml after his death : to Mrhich Augus* 
tus replied, “ that he "would soon find a grave in the vul- 
tures that would devour him.” 4. But chiefly the people 
lamented to see the head of Bratus sent to Borne to he 
thrown at the foot of Cmsar’s statue. His ashes, however, 
were sent to his wife Portia, Cato’s daughter, who follow- 
ing the example of hoth her husband and father, killed 
herself by swallowing coals ’. 5. It is observed, that of 

all those who had a hand in the death of Caesar, not one 
died a natural death. 

6. The power of the Triumviri being thus established 
upon tlie ruin of tho commonwealth, they now began to 
think of enjoying tliat homage to which they had aspired. 
7. Antony wont into Greece, to receive the flattery of that 
refined people, and spent some time at AThens, conversing 
with the philosophers, and assisting at their disputes in 
person. Thence he passed over into Asia, where all the 
mouarchs of tho East, who acknowledged tlie Boman 
power, came to pay him their obedience ; while the fairest 
priucesses strove to gain hfs favour, by the greatness of 
their presents, or the alluretnents of their beauty. 8. In 
this manner he proceeded from kingdom to kingdom, at- 
tended hy a succession of sovereigns, exacting contribu- 
tions, distributing favours, and giving away crowns with 
capricious insolence. He presented the kingdom of Cap- 
pado'cia ’ to Sy'senes, in prejudice of Ariara'thes, only be- 
cause he found pleasure in the beauty of Glaph'yra, the 
mother of the former. He settled Herod in the kingdom 


> This appears to be a mere fable, since Plutarch assures us, (Flut. 
in Bruto) that in his time, a letter of Brutus was still emnt^ in which 
he laments the death of Portia. 

> Cappndo'eia, a province of Asia Minor. Its ancient state is un- 
known. This country was famous for its fine breed of horses and 
mules, and also for furnishing the world with slaves. Tho Cappado'- 
cians paid a yearly tribute of fiiteen hundred horses, and two thousand 
mules, to the Persians. The people were anciently called Syrfi and 
IiEucosyr'i. Strabo and Fausa'nias were natives of Cappado'eia, 
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of Judea *3 and supported him- But among all the sove* 
reigns of the East, who depended upon Antony, Cleopa'- 
tra, the celehiated queen of Egypt, was the most distin- 
guished. 

9. It happened that Sera'pion, her governor in the isle 
of Cy'prus®, had formerly fhmished some succours to 
Cassius and the conspirators ; and it was thought proper 
that she should answer for his conduct. Accordingly, 
having received orders from Antony to clear herself of the 
imputation of injidelitij, she readily complied, equally con- 
smous of the goodness of her cause and the power of her 
beauty. 10. She was now in her twenty-seventh year, and 
consequently had improved those allurements hy art, which 
in earlier age are seldom attended to. Her address and 
wit were still farther heightened, and though there were 
some women in Borne that were her equals in beauty, 
none could rival her in the powers of seducing cemversa- 
tion. 11. Antony was in Tarsus a city of Cili'eia, when 
Cleopa'tra resolved to attend his court in person. She 
sailed down the river Cydnue to meet him, with the most 
sumptuous pageantry. The stem of her galley was covered 
with gold, its sails were purple silk, its oars silver, and 
they kept time to the sound of flutes and cymbals. She 
exhibited herself reclining on a couch spangled with stars 
of gold, and such other ornaments as poets and painters 


^ Judea, in the Boman History, generally denotes the whole of Pa- 
lestine. It ia also taken in this sense hy Ptolemy, Rutilius, Eusehius, 
Jerome, and Origen. In sacred history it is considered to comprise 
ahoat one- third part ; whiohis also the ophnem of the ceiehrated Jegsdsh 
historian. 

^ Cypms, an idand in the Mediterranean Sea, near the coast of 
Syria. ItwasancientlysacradtoVenus; hence the appellations Cypria, 
Cypris, Cypiigei^ were given to that goddese. 

* Tarsus, an inland city, was great, populous, and powerful, and 
maintained the dignity of a metropoiu. Its origin is disputed. For 
imtiquity, poputousneas, 'knd its many ornaments, it excelled all other 
(dtles. It was the native place of the Apostle Paul. It is now cidled 
Tetnto. 
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tad usually ascribed, to'' Venus. On each side urere boya 
like Cupids, fanning her by turns : while beautiful nymjilis 
dressed like Nereids and Graces, were placed at proper 
distances around her: the streets that were burning on 
board her galley perfumed the banks of the river as she 
passed, while an infinite number of people gazed upon the 
exhibition with delight and admiration. 12. Antony soon 
became captivated witli her beauty, and found himself un- 
able to defend his heart against that passion which proved 
the cause of his future misfortunes *. ■ When Clcopa'tra 
had thus secured her power, she set out on her return to 
Egypt. Antony, quitting every otlicr object, presently 
hastened after her : and tliere gave himsolf up to all that 
case and softness to which his vicious heart was prone, and 
which that luxurious people were able to supply. 

13. While ho remained thus idle in Egypt, Augustus, 
who took upon him to lead back the veteran troops, and 
settle them in Italy, was assiduously employed in providing 
for their subsistence. 14. He had promised them lands 
at home, as a recompense for their past services ; hut they 
could not receive their new grants without turning out the 
former inhabitants. 15. In consequence of this, multi- 
tudes of women, with children in their arms, whose tender 
years and innocence excited universal compassion, daily 
filled the temples and the streets with their lamentations. 
Niunbers of husbandmen and shepherds came to deprecate 
the conqueror's intention, or to obtain a habitation in some 
other part of the world. 16. Among this number was 
Yir^l the poet, to whom mankind owe more obligations 
than to a thousana conquerors ; who in a hnmhle manner 
begged permission ,to retain bis patrimonial farm. 17. 
Virgil obtained his request’ ; but the rest of his country- 

‘ Antony, who had seated himself on a magnificent throne to receive 
her, was on this ooaaslon left ^uite alone. ' 

^ On showing the order for the restoration of his property, be was 
nearly killed by the centurion who was in possession, and escaped only 
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men at Mantua and Cremo'na\ were turned out with- 
out mercy. 

18. Italy and Rome now felt the most extreme miseries. 
The insolent soldiers plundered at will ; while Sextus 
Pompey, being master of the sea, cut off all foreign com- 
munication, and prevented tho people from receiving their 
usual supplies of com. To these mischiefs were added 
the coramencement of another civil war. 19. Fulvia, the 
wife of Antony, whom he had left behind at Rome, felt for 
some time all the rage of jealousy, and resolved to try 
every method of bringing back her husband from the arras 
of Cleopa'tra. 20. She considered a breach with Augus- 
tus as the only probable means of rousing liim from his 
lethargy ; and accordingly, with the assistance of Lucius, 
her brother-in-law, she began to sow the seeds of dmen- 
sion. The pretext was, that Antony should have a share 
in the distribution of lands as well as Augustus. 21. This 
produced negociations between them, and Augustus of- 
fered to make die veterans themselves umpires in the dis- 
pute. Lucius refused to acquiesce ; and being at the head 
of more than six legions, mostly composed of such as were 
dispossessed of their lands, be resolved to compel Augustus 
to accept of whatever terras be should offer. Thus a new 
war was excited between Augustas and Antony : or at least 
the generals of Antony assumed the sanction of his nemo. 
22. Augustus was victorious ; Lucius was hemmed in be- 
tween two armies, and constrained to retreat to Peru'sia, 
where he was closely besieged by the opposite party. He 
made many desperate sallies, and FuMa did all in her 
power to relieve him, but without success, so that being at 

by swimining across a river. To these melancholy events he alludes in 
his first Eclogue. 

I Mantua was a very ancient town, supposed to be older than Acme. 
Ttis still called Maiitna^aad is the capital of a duchy of the same name. 

> Cremona was a very opulent and great commercial city. It suifered 
matly in the civil wars of liugustus. It is now the capital of the 
Crenioncsv, in the duchr of Mil^ 
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last reduced to extremity by famine, be delivered himself 
up to the mercy of the conqueror. Augustus received him 
honourably, and generously pardoned Mm and all his fol- 
lowers 

23. Antony having heard of Ms brother’s overthrow, 
and of Ms wife being compelled to leave Italy, was re- 
solved to oppose Augustus. He accordingly sailed at the 
head of a considerable fleet, and had an interview with 
Pulvia at Athens. 24. He much blamed her for occasion- 
ing the late disorders ; testified the utmost contempt for 
her person ; and, leaving her upon her death-bed, has- 
tened into Italy to fight Augustus. They both met at 
Brundu'sium ; and it was now thought tliat the flames of 
civil war were going to blaze out once more. 26. The 
forces of Antony were numerous, but naostly newly raised ; 
however, he was assisted .by Sextus Pompei'ns, who in 
those oppositions of interest was daily coming into power. 
Augustus was at the head of those veterans who had al- 
ways been irresistible, but who seemed no way disposed to 
fight against Antony, their former general. 26. A nego- 
tiation was therefore proposed, and a reconciliation was 
effected : all offences and affronts were mutually forgiven ; 
and, to cement the union, a marriage was concluded be- 
tween Antony and Octavia, the sister of Augustus. 27. 
A new division of the Roman empire was made between 
them ; Augustus was to have the command of the West ; 
Antony of the East ; while Lepidus was obliged to content 
himself with the provinces in Africa. As for Sextus 
Fompei''us, he was .permitted to retain all the islands he 
already possessed, together with Peloponnesus * ; he was 

> He however displayed his usu.il cruelty towards the inhabitants, 
causing tliree hundred senators to he sacrificed at an altar erected to 
the uieaaory of Julius Cicsar, and delivering up die city to plunder 
and the flames. „ 

* Pcloponne'sus, a large peninsula and provinoe of Greece, to which 
it is joined by the isthmus ot Corinth. It has received various names. 

It is now called the Morea. 
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also granted the privilege of demanding the consulsliip, 
though absent, and of discharging that offiee by a friend. 
It was stipulated to leave the sea open, and to ' pay the 
people what corn was due out of Sicily. Thus a general 
peace was conduded, to the great satisfaction of the people, 
who now expected an end to all their calamities 


Questions for Examination. 

], What ensued on tlie death of Brutus 7 
2. Were the triumviri possessed of equal power J 

S. What were their first measures 7 

4. By what were the people most afibetod 7 

5. What observation has been made on these events 7 

6. What was the consequence of tlie estahlishment of their power 7 

7. Whither did Antony betako himself tor tliat purpose? 

How was he employed 7 

0. By what means did Cleopatra incur his displeasure 7 

10. What personal advantages did die possess? 

11. Cld she appear before Antony as a humble suppliant? 

12. What was the result of the interview? 

13. How was Augustus employed in the mean time 7 

14. Wliat recompense had lie promised these troops 7 

15. What was the consequence of tliis tyranny 7 

1C. What remarkable person was among the sufferers 7 

17. Was his request granted 7 

ik What was the state of Italy at this timet 

19. What occasioned it 7 

20. What did she consider os the most probable means of reclsiming 

him? 

21. Were terms of accommodation offered and accepted 7 

22. What was the event of tlie war 7 

23. What was Antony’s conduct on the occasion 7 

24. Did be approve of his wife's proceedings 7 

25. Were the two armies of nearly equal strength 7 
20. What was the consequence 7 

27- What fiirther meusures were adopted? ^ 


^ Tills treaty was made on board Pompoy’s ship, whither Antony and 
Augustas had repaired. SVhile tliey were engaged in conference, 
Me'nas one of Foinpcy’s commanders, proposed to cut the cable 
privately, and put to sea, by which he woiud have his rivals com- 
pletely in bis power ; but Fompey nobly rejected the perfidious counsel ; 
preferring honour to the most splendid advantages. He hinted, how- 
ever, that he_ would not have been displeased if Me'nas had perpe- 
trated the crime on his own responsibility, without giving him any 
previous information on the subject. 
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OciAviA AND Cleopatra. 

Ocl, ^You have been his ruin. 

Who mitde him cheap at Home, but CJoopntra 7 
Who made liim scorned abrosid, but Clcopntra ? 

At Actium iriio betrayed him} Cleopatra. 

Who made his oliildrcn ori>hans, and poor me 
A wretched widow 1 only Cleopatra. 

Glen. Yet shci who loves him best, is Cleopatra. 

If you have sullcrcd, I have suttbred more. 

You bear the specious title of a wife, 

To gild your cause, and draw the pitying world 
To favour it ; the world coiileinns poor me, 

Fur I have lust my honour, lust my fame, 

And stain'd the glory of my royal house, 

And all to bear the branded name of mistress. 

DRysEH. 


1 Coiitompt'llile, a. despicable, de- 
sorvieg of ecern. 

2. Frodi'eious, a. amazingly large. 

4. Bac'clianal, a. a priestess of Bacoliiia. 
a. Complica'tlon, a. a mixture, a folding 

together. 

Exa'ggcrate, v. to enlarge, heap up, 
aggravate. 

5, Importu'nisy, a. urgent solicitation. 


Repn'diate, «. to divorce, to pnl 
away. 

11. Absnrd'itles, a, follies, extrava- 
gances. 

14. Suvos'tio, a. severe, keen. 

21. Frscip'ltately, ad. hastily, rasbly- 

25. Amass'ed, v. heaped together, ool- 
leuted. 

Conltsca'tions, a. forfeits, lines . 


1. The only obstacle to the ambitioii of Augustus was 
Antony, whom lie resolved to remove ; and for that pur- 
pose rendered his character at Rome as contemptible as he 
possibly could. In, fact, Antony’s conduct did not a little 
contribute to promote the endeavours of his ambitious 
partner. 2, He had marched against the Paithions with 
a prodigious army, hut was forced to return with the loss 
of the fourth part of his forces, and all his baggage. 

3. However, Antony seemed g^uite- regardless of con- 
tempt : alive only to pleasure, and totally disregarding the 
business of the state, he spent his whole tiine in the com- 
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pany of Clcopa'tra, who studied every art to increase his 
passion, and vary Ms entertainmeiits. 4. Pew women have 
teen so much celebrated for the art of giving novelty to 
pleasure, and making trifles important. Still ingenious in 
Ailing up the languid pauses of sensual delight with some 
new strokes of refinement, she was at one time a queen, 
then a Bac'dianal, and sometimes a huntress. 5. Not con- 
tented with sharing with her all the ddights which Egypt 
could afford, Antony was resolved to enlarge his sphere of 
luxury, by granting her some of those kingdoms which 
belonged to the Homan empire. He gave her nil Phe- 
ni'eia*, 00610-8/113“, and C/pms, with a great part of 
Cili'eia, Ara'bia, and Jude'a ; gifts which he had no tight 
to bestow, but which ho pretended to grant in imitation of 
Hercules. 6. This complication of vice and folly at last 
totally exasperated the Homans, and Augus'tus, willing to 
take the advantage of their resentment, took oare to e»ng- 
gerate all his defects. 7 . At length, when he found the 
people suiflciently irritated against Mm, he resolved to 
send Octa'via, who was then at Home, to Antony, as if 
with a view of reclaiming her husband ; but, in fact, to 
furnish a suMcient pretext for declaring war against Mm, 
as he knew she would be dismissed with contempt. 

8. Antony was now in the city of Leucop'olis*, revdling 
with Ms insidious paramour, when hd heard that Octa'via 
was at Athens, upon her journey to visit him. This was 
very unwelcome news both to him and Cleopa'tra j the lat- 
ter, fearing the charms of her rival, endeavoured to con- 

r 

> Fheni'cia, a province of Syria, celebrated for tlie invention of 
letters, and of navigation. The people of this country are the first 
upon record who traded with England for tin. It is written in the 
Greek and Latin authors, FhcB'’nioe. Yarro is the only one among 
the ancients who writes Phceni'clo. This is so nohle a part of Swia, 
as sometimes to he put in opposition to it, or mentioned distinct from 
it ^Strabo.) r 

a Ccelo-Syria, or the Hollow-Syria, was a province of Syria. {2 Msec, 
vi, 4.) 

a Leucop'olis, a city of Ca'rin, in Asia Minor. 
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vinee Antony of the strength of her passion, by her sighs, 
her looks, and well-feigned melancholy. He frequently 
caught her in tears, which she seemingly attempted to hide ; 
and of which she appeared extremely reluctant to tell him 
the cause. 9. These artifices, together with the ceaseless 
flattery and importunity of her creatures, prevailed so much 
upon Antony’s weakness, that he commanded OctaVia to 
return home, without seeing her ; and still more to exas- 
perate the people of Rome, he resolved to repudiate her, 
and take Clcopa'tra as his wife. 10. He accordingly as- 
sembled the people of Alexandria in the public theatre, 
where was raised an alcove of silver, under which were 
placed two thrones of gold, one for himself and the other 
for Cleopa'tra. There he seated liimself, dressed as Bac- 
chus', wlnle Clcopa'tra sat beside Mm, clothed in the orna- 
ments and attributes of I'sis”, the principal deity of the 
Egyptians. 11. On that occasion ho declared her Queen 
of all the countries which he had already bestowed upon 
her, while he associated Csesa'rio, her son by Caesar, as her 
partner in the government. To the two children he him- 
self had by her, he gave the title of !King of Kings, with 
veiy extensive dominions ; and, to crown his absurdities, 
he next sent a mmnte account of his proceedings to the 
two consuls at Home’. 

12. In the mean time, Augustus had a sufdcient pretext 
for declaring war, and informed the senate of his inten- 
tions. However, he deferred the execution of his design 
for a while, being then em^doyed in quelling an insurrection 
of the lUy'rians. ^3. The following year was chiefly taken 


1 The god of wine. 

^ In Egyptian mythology, supposed to have represented the moon. 

° While Antony was thus revelling in Egypt, Augustus was engaged 
in a war with Fompey, whom, after many bloody battles, boui_ by 
sea and land, lie completely defeated and put to death. (Appian, 
p. 747 . Strabo, 1. iii. p. 141.) Soon after this, Lep'idns, being forsnkea 
by his troops, was deposed from the Triumvirate, but permitted to 
enjoy his private estate in peace. • 
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up in preparations against Antony, who perceiving his in- 
tenlions, remonstrated to the senate, that he had many 
causes of complaint against his colleague, who had seized 
upon Sicily without affording him a share ; alleging that 
ho had also dispossessed Lep'idus, and kept to himself the 
province ha had commanded ; and that he had divided all 
Italy among his own soldiers, leaving nothing to recom- 
pense those in Asia. 14. To this complaint Augustus was 
content to make a sarcastic answer, implying that it was 
absurd to complain of his distribution of a few trifling dis- 
tricts in Italy, when Antony having conquered Par'thia, 
might now reward his soldiers with cities and provinces*. 
IS. This sarcasm provoked him to send his army witliout 
delay into Europe, to meet Augustus, while ho and Cleo- 
pa'tra followed to Sa'mos’, in order to prepare for carrying 
on the war with vigour. 16. "Wlien arrived there, it was 
ridiculous enough to behold tho odd mixture of preparations 
for pleasure and Tor war. On one side, all tlie kings and 
princes from Egypt to the Buxine Sea had orders to- send 
liim supplies of men, provisions, and arms ; on the other, 
comedians, dancers, buffoons, and musicians, were ordered 
to attend him. 

17. His delay at Sa'mos, and afterwards at A.thens, 
where he carried Cleopa'tra to receive new honours, proved 
extremely favourable to the arms of Augustas, who was at 
first scarcely in a situation to oppose him, had he gone into 
Italy ; hut be soon found time to put himself in a condition 
for carrying on the war; and shortly after declared it 
against him in form. At length both sides found them- 
selves in readiness to he^n, and their armies were suitable 
to the greatness of the empire for which they contended. 

* The severity of this sarcasm lay in its being directly contrary to 
tmthr as Antony bad been defeated by tbe Paritbians. 

’ Samos, a crlebrate<^ island in tbe ArobipeVago. It has been 
xenden-d famous for the worship and a temple of Juno, with a noted 
Asylum. Its capital was of the same name, and is memorable for the 
birth of Pythaguras, 
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IS. The one was followed by all the foices o£ the East ; 
the other drew after him all the strength of the West. 
Antony’s force composed a body of one hundred thousand 
foot, and twelve thousand horse, while his fleet amounted 
to five hundred sliips of war. Augustus mustered but 
eighty thousand foot, but equalled his adversary in the 
number of cavalry : his fleet was hut half as numerous as 
Antony’s ; however, his ships were better built, and manned 
trith better soldiers. 

19. The great decisive engagement, which was a naval 
one, was fought near Ac'tium’, a city of Epi'rus, at the 
entrance of the gulf of Amhra'cia. Antony ranged his ships 
before the mouth of the gulf ; and Augustus drew up his 
fleet in opposition. Neither general assumed any fixed 
station to command in, but went about from ship to ship, 
wherever his presence was necessary. In the mean time 
the two land armies, on the opposite sides of the gulf, were 
drawn up, only as spectators of the engagement, and en- 
couraged the fleets, by their shouts, to engage. 20. The 
battle began on both sides ^cr a manner not practised 
upon former occasions. The prows of their vessels wore 
armed mth brazen beaks, with which it was usual to drive 
furiously against each other : but Antony’s ships being 
large, unwieldly, and badly manned, were incapable of the 
necessary swiftness, while those of Augustus, from tlic 
lightness of thdi construction, were fearful of the rude 
encounter : the battle, tlierefore, rather resembled a land- 
fight, the ships being brought alongside each other. They 
fought with great ardour, wiftiout advantage on cither side, 
except from a small appearance of disorder in the centre 
of Antony’s fleet. 21. But, all on a sudden, Cleopa'tra 
determined the fortune of the day. She was seen flying 
from the engagement with her sixty sail, struck, perhaps, 
with the terrors natural to her sex ; an,d, to increase the 


> Ac'dum is famous for a temple of ApoUo. 
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general amazement, Antony himaett precipitately followed, 
leaving his fleet at the mercy of the conquerors ; while the 
army on land, submitted, being thus abandoned by tlieir 
general. 

22. When Cleopa'tra fled, Antony pursued her in a 
quinqvureme', and coming siiongmde her ship, entered it 
without any desire of seeing her. She was in the stern, 
and he went to the prow, where he remained silent and 
melancholy. In this manner he continaed three whole 
days, during which, either through indignation or shame, 
he neither saw nor apoke to Cleopa'tra. The queen’s 
female attendants, however, reconciled them, and every 
thing went on as before. 23. Still he had the consolation 
to suppose his army continued faithful to him ; and accord- 
ingly dispatched orders to conduct it into Asia. But he 
was soon undeceived when he arrived in Africa, where he 
w'as informed of their submission to his rival’. 24. This 
BO transported him with rage, that with diffleulty he was 
prevented from killing himself. At length, at the entreaty 
of his friends, he returned to Alexandria. 25, Cleopa'tra 
seemed to retain that fortitude in her misfortunes, which 
had utterly abandoned her admirer. Having amassed con- 
siderable ricbcs, by means of confiscations and other acts 
of violence, she formed a very singular and unheard-o< 
project. 26. This was to convey her whole fleet over the 
Isthmus of Su'ez into the Red Sea, and thereby save herself, 
vriith all her treasures, in another region beyond the power 
of Rome. 27. Some of her vessels were actually trans- 
ported thither, pursuant to her orders ; but the Arabians 
having burnt them, and Antony dissuading her from the 
design, she abandoned it for the more improbable scheme 

* A galley with &ve baaks of oara. 

° They continued unshaken in their fidelity for seven days after the 
battle of Actium, notv^tfastnnding tlie advantageous offers made them 
by Augustus, in hopes Antony would return and put himself at their 
bead; but finding themselves disappointed, and abandoned by their 
principal ollicets, they at length surrendered. 
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of defending Egypt against tLe conqueror. 28. She 
omitted nothing in her power to put this in practice, and 
made all kinds of preparations for wax ; hoping at least hp 
these means to obtain better terms &om Augustus. In fact, 
she had been more in. love with Antony's fortune than his 
person ; and if she could have fallen upon any method of 
saving herself, though even at his expense, there is little 
doubt but she would have embraced it with gladness. 29 . 
She had still hopes from the power of her charms, though 
she was almost arrived at the age of forty : and was desirous 
of trying npon Augustus those arts which had already been 
so successful. Thus, in three embassies which were sent 
from Antony to Augustas in Asia, the queen had always 
her secret agents, charged with proposals in her name. 
Antony desired no more than that lua life might he spared, 
and to have the liberty of passing the remainder of his 
days in obscurity. To these requests Augustus made uo 
reply. 30. Cleopa'tra also sent liirn public proposals in 
favour of her children ; hut at the same time privately re- 
signed to him her crown, with all the ensigns of royalty. 
To the queen’s public proposal no answer was given ; to 
her private offer he replied, by giving her assurances of his 
favour, -in case she would send away Antony, or put him 
to death. 31. These private negociations were not so con- 
cealed hut they came to the knowledge of Antony, whose 
jealousy and rage every occurrence now contributed to 
heighten. He built a small solitary house upon a mole in 
the sea, and shut himself up, a prey to those passions that 
are the tormentors^ of unsuccessful tyranny. There he 
passed his time, shunning all commerce with mankind, 
and professing to imitate Timon', the man-hater. 32. 

> Ti'mon, the misanthrope, was born near Athens, A.P. 4S0. He 
declared himself the enemy of tlie human race, and had a companion 
named Apeman'tus, who possessed a similar ~jispDsition. Tha latter 
asking him one day, wliy he paid such respect to Alcibl'ades. ’* It is,” 
said the churl, ‘ 'because I foresee he will prove the ruin of the Atbe'- 
ninns, it.y countrymen." (Plutnroli.) 

Jlomf, (t 
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Hovrover, Ms furious jealousy drove Mm from tMs retreat 
into society •, for hearing that Cleopa'tra bad secret confer- 
ences "witli one Thyrsus, an emissary from Augustus, hs 
seized upon Mm, ordered Mm to be cruelly scourged, and 
sent him hack to Ms patron. At the same time he sent 
letters hy him importing that Thyrsus had been chastised 
for insulting a man in misfortunes ; but rrithal he gave 
Augustus permission to revenge himself by scourging Hip- 
pau'chtts, Antony’s frcedman, in the same manner. The 
revenge, in this case, would have been highly pleasing to 
Antony, as Hippar'chna had left Mm to join the fovtnnes of 
Ms more successful rival. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. WliaC obstacle remained to the amhition of Augustus, and how did 

he attempt its removal 7 

2. How was Antony at tliia time employed? 

3. Did he keenly fed tliis misfortune 7 

4 VYas she eminently skilled in die art of pleasing 7 

6. Was not Antony Itiviali in his fuvours to her? 

0, What was the conseo^uence of this folly ? 

7. By what means did he seek a quarrel ? 

8. How was this measure approved by Antony and Cleopatra?' 

9. What imprudent resolutions did he adopt? 

10. Did he do this publicly? 

11. What fai'ther favours did he beatow on her? 

12. Did Augustus immediately commence hostilities ? 

13. Wliat complaints did Antony make of Augustus ? 

14. Did Augustus notice these accusations ? 

Ifit What eS'cct bad hia reply on Antony 7 

1 16. Were these military preparations formidable ? 

17. What advantages cUd Antony oder Augustus 7 

18. What were the respective strength of the armies ? 

10. Describe the preparations for this great cCnflicb 

20. Was the engagement well contested? 

21. What extraordinary circumstance decided its fate 7 

22. Did he reproach Cleopatra for her timidi^ ? 

23. Had Antony any resources left? 

24. How did he receive this news? 

2a. Bow did Cleopatra act in this exigence ? • 

26. What was this project ? 

27. Was it put in execution ? 

28. How did she attempt this, and with what views? 

20. What farther hopea had alie of favour 7 
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30« Wbflt proposals did slid and how were they received? 

31. 'Was Antony aware oF these negociations? 

32. Did he persist in thus secludiDg himselF? 


SECTION VIII. 

O sun, thy uprise I shall see no more 

Fortune and Antony part here; even hero 

Do wc shake hands. — All come to this ! — The hearts 

That spaniel'd me afc heels, to whom 1 gave 

Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 

On blossoming Cssar ; and this pine is hark'd 

That overtopp'd them alL SiiitKercAiic. 


1. Aetard^ed, patL delayed, keptbaek. 

2. Dospora'tion, «* deapair, tlio zcaolu- 

tlon of dcsiintr. 

4. Magnificently, ait, tidily, nobly. 

9. Ob'viating, pari, proventing. • 

10. Se'pulchrc, a, a tomb. 

11. Capitula'tlon, s, fitirroiidor. 

24« Begfnien, «. a regulation of diet* 


26, Fros'tfiated, e. threw themselves 
down. 

28 . Per'lUly, «. treachery, hn'sencss. 
ai. Propi'tiatr, v. to Induce to favour, 
to oonciHiilfi. 

Bxpa'tlntrd, v. spoke at length. 

33. in'veutory, 8, a Hat, a catulogue. 


1. Augustus advanced with another army against Pelu'- 
sium*, which, hy its strong situation, might have retarded 
his progress for some time- But the governor of the city, 
either wanting courage to defend it, ' or previously in- 
structed hy Cleopa'tra to give it up, permitted him to take 
possession ; so that Augus'tus had now no obstacle in his 
way to Alexon'dria, whither he marched with all expedi- 
tion, 2, Antony, upon his arrival, sallied out to oppose 
him, fighting with desperation, and putting the enemy’s 
cavalry to flight. 3. This slight advanfcige once more 
revived his declining hopes : and, being naturally vain, he 
re-entered Alexandria in triumph. Then going, armed as 
he was, to the palace, and embracing Cleopa'tra, he pre- 
sented to her a soldier who had distinguished himself in 
the engagement. 4. The queen rewarded him very mag- 
ruficenily ; presenting him with a helmet and breastplate of 


> A strong city of Kgypt, 

a S 
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gold. With these, however, the soldier deserted in the 
night to the other army, prudently resolving to secure his 
riches, by keeping on the strongest aide. 5. Antony, not 
able to bear this defection without fresh indignation, re- 
solved to make a bold expiring effort by sea and land ; but 
previously offered to fight his adversary in single combat. 
Augus'tus, however, too well knew the inequality of their 
situations to comply with this forlorn proposal j he therefore 
coolly replied, “ Antony has ways enough to die besides in 
single combat,” 

6. The next day, he posted tho few troops he had re- 
maining upon a rising ground near the city ; whence he 
sent orders to his galleys to engage the enemy. There ho 
waited to be a spectator of the combat : and at first he had 
the satisfaction to see them advance in good order, 7, 
But his joy was soon turned into rage, when he beheld his 
ships only saluting those of Augus'tus, and both fleets 
uniting together, and sailing back into the harbour *, and 
at the same time his cavalry deserting him. He tried, 
however, to lead on his infantry ; but these were easily 
vanquished ; and he himself compelled to return into the 
town. 8. His fury was now ungovernable ; crying out as 
he passed, that he was betrayed hy Cleopa'tra, and deli- 
vered up to those who, for her sake alone, were his ene- 
mies. In these suspicions he was not deceived ; for it was 
hy secret orders from the queen that the fleet passed over 
to the enemy. 

^ 9. Cleopa'tra had for a long while dreaded the effects of 

Antony’s jealousy ; and had some ti^e before prepared a 
method of oJmiating the effects of any sudden sallies it 
might produce. 10. Hear the temple of I'sis she had 
erected a building, which was seemingly designed fm a 
sepulchre > Hither she moved her treasure and most valu- 
able effects, coveriisg them with torches, faggots, and other 
combustible jnatter. 11. This sepulchre she designed to 
answer a double purpose, as well to screen her from the 
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sudden resentments of Antony, as lo make Augustus be- 
lieve that she -would bum all her treasure, in case here- 
fused proper terms of capitulation. Here, therefore, she 
retired from Antony’s fury; shutting the fortified gates; 
and giving orders to have it reported that she was dead. 
12. This news soon reached Antony, and it recalled all his 
former love and tenderness. Subject to every gust of pos- 
sion. Olid each of them, in the extreme, he now lamented 
her death -with the same violence that he had just before 
seemed to desire it. " Miserable man !” exclaimed he, 
** what is theca now worth living for ? since all tliat could 
soothe or soften my cares is departed 1 0 Cloopa'tra 1 our 
separation docs not so much afflict me, as tlie disgrace I 
suffer, in permitting a woman to instruct me in the ways of 
dying." 13 , He now called to him one of his freedmen, 
named Eros, whom he had engaged, by oath, to kUl him, 
whenever fortune should drive him to this last resource, 
and commanded him to perform his promise. This faithful 
follower drew his sword, as if going instantly to strike the 
blow ; when turning his face, he plunged it into his own 
bosom, and dropped at his master’s feet. 14 , Antony, lor 
a while, hung over his faithful servant, charmed with his 
fdelity. Then snatching up the sword he stabbed himself 
in the bdly, and fell backward upon a coudi. 15 . The 
wound was mortal ; yet the blood stopping, he recovered 
his spirits ; and earnestly conjured those -who were come 
into the room to pat an end to bis life ; but they all ffed, 
seized with fright and horror. 16 . He continued in tliis 
miserable condition till he was informed by one of the 
queen's secretaries, that his mistress -was still alive ; and 
begged that he would suffer himself to be transported to 
the monument where she was. lie -was accordingly brought 
to the sepulchre : hut Cleopa'tra, attended by her two 
women only, durst by no means permit the gate to be 
opened, but from the window threw down cords, with which, 
with great difflculty, they drew him up, 17. Antony, 
O 3 
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■bathed in his blood, held out his hands to Cleopa'tra, and 
faintly endeavoured to raise himself from the couch on 
which he had been laid. The queen gave way to sorrow, 
tore her clothes, heat her breast, and kissing the wound of 
•which he was dying, called him her husband, her lord, her 
emperor. 18. Antony entreated her to moderate the 
transports of her grief, and to preserve her life, i? she 
could he able to do it with honour. “ As for me, lament 
2 iot my zaisfortanss,” he said, “bat congratulate me upaa 
the happiness which I have enjoyed ; 1 have lived the 
greatest and most powerful of men ; and though 1 fall, my 
fate is not ignominious ; a Roman myself, I am at last hy 
a Roman overcome." Having thus said, he expired. 

19. Proculei'us now made his appearance hy command 
of Augns'tus, who had been informed of Antony’s despe- 
rate conduct. He was sent to try all means of getting 
Cleopa'tra into his power. 20. Augus'tus had a double 
motive for his solicitude on this occasion j one was — to 
prevent her destroying the treasures she had taken -with 
her into the tomb ; the other — to jireserve her person, 
as an ornament to grace his triumph. 21. Cleopa'tra, 
however, was upon her guard, and rejected any conference 
with Proculei'us, except through the gate, which was ■well 
secured. At length, having procured a ladder, he with 
two of Augustus’s soldiers, entered by the same ■window 
through which Antony had been drawn tip. Cleopa'tra, 
perceiving what had happened, drew a poniard that hung 
at her girdle, to stab herself^ hut Proculei'us forced it from 
her. 22. Augus'tus, pleased to find l^^r in his power, sent 
Epaphmdi'tus to bring her to his palace, and to watch her 
•with the utmost circumspeciion. He was ordered to use 
her, in every respect, with that deference and suhnussion 
which were due to her rank, and to do every thing in his 
power to render hef capUvity tolerable. 

23. Though kings and generals made interest for An- 
tony’s body, in order to pay the last honours to it, this 
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consolation was i-csevved for Cleopa'tra. She alone was 
pernutled to have the honour of granting Antony the rites 
of burial ! and was furnished with every thing becoming 
his dignity to receive, or her love to offer. 24. Yet still 
she languished under her new confinement. Her many 
losses, her frantic sorrow, the blows which she had given 
her bosom, produced a fovcr which sho wished to increase. 
She resolved, by abstaining from nourishment, to starve 
herself to death, under the pretence of a regimen neces- 
sary for her disorder. 26. But Augustus being made ac- 
quainted with the real motive by her. physicians, began to 
threaten her with regard to the safety of her children, in 
case she should perish. The fear of being the cause of 
their death was a motive she could not resist. Cleopa'tra 
therefore allowed herself to be treated as was thought 
proper, and she recovered. 

27. In the mean time Augustus made his entry into 
Alexan'dria ; taking care to mitigate the fears of the in- 
habitants by conversing familiarly with Ai'cus, a philoso- 
pher, and a native of the place. The citizens, however, 
trembled at his approach. And when he placed himself 
upon the tribunal, they •prostrated themselves, with their 
faces to the ground, before him, like criminals, who waited 
the sentence of their execution. 27. Augns'tus presently 
ordered them to rise, telling them that three motives induced 
him to pardon them ; — his respect for Alexan'der, who was 
the founder of their city ; his admiration of its beauty ; 
and his friendship for Ar'cus, their fcUow citizen. 28. 
Two only of particular note were put to death upon this 
occasion ; Antony’s eldest son, Antyllus, and Gmsa'rio, 
the son of Julius Csesar, both betrayed into his hands hy 
their respective tutors ; who themselves suffered for their 
perjidy shortly after. As for the rest of Cleopatra’s chil- 
dren, he treated tliem with great gentleness, leaving them 
to the care of those who were entrusted with their education, 
to whom he gave orders to provide them with every thing 

a 4 
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■bathed in his blood, held out his hands to Cleopa'tra, and 
faintly endeavoured to raise himself from the couch on 
■which he had been. laid. The q^ueen gave ■way to sorrow, 
tore her clothes, beat her breast, and Idssing the wound of 
•which ho -was dying, called him her husband, her lord, her 
emperor. 18. Antony entreated her to moderate the 
transports of her grief, and to preserve her life, if she 
could be able to do it ■with honour. “ As for me, lament 
not my misfortunes,” he said, “but congratulate me upon 
the happiness which I have enjoyed ; I have lived the 
greatest and most powerful of men ; and though I fall, my 
fate is not ignominious ; a Roman myself, I am at last hj 
a Roman overcame," Having thus said, he expired. 

19. Proculci'us now made his appearance by command 
of Augus'tus, who had been informed of Antony’s despe- 
rate conduct. Ho was sent to try all means of getting 
Cleopa'tra into his power. 20, Augus'tus had a double 
motive for his solicitude on this occasion ; one was— to 
prevent her destroying the treasures she had taken with 
her into the tomb ; the other — to preserve her person, 
as an ornament to grace his triumph. 21. Cleopa'tra, 
however, was upon hor guard, and rejected any conference 
■with Proeulei'us, except through the gate, which was wdl 
secured. At length, having procured a ladder, he with 
two of Augustus’s soldiers, entered by the same -window 
through which Antony had been drawn up, Cleopa'tra, 
perceiving what had happened, drew a poniard that hung 
at her girdle, to stab herself, but Proeulei'us forced it from 
her. 22. Augus'tus, pleased to find h^r in his power, sent 
Epaphrodi'tua to bring her to his palace, and to watch her 
with the utmost circumspection. He was ordered to use 
her, in every respect, with that deference and sahmission 
which were due to her rank, and to do every thing in his 
power to render hef captivity tolerable. 

23. Though kings and generals made interest for An- 
tony’s body, in order to pay the last honours to it, this 
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oonsoliition was reserved for Cleopa'tra. She alone was 
permitted to have the honour of granting Antony the rites 
of burial : and was furnished with every thing becoming 
his dignity to receive, or her love to offer. 24, Tet stiU 
she languished under her now confinement. Her many 
losses, her frantic sorrow, the blows which she had given 
her bosom, produced a fever which she wished to increase. 
She resolved, by abstaining from nourishment, to starve 
herself to death, under the pretence of a regimen neces- 
sary for her disorder. 25. But Augustus being made ac- 
quainted with the real motive by her physicians, began to 
threaten her with regard to the s.afoty of her children, in 
case she should perish. The fear of being tiie cause of 
tbeir death was a motive she could not re.sist. Cleopa'tra 
tUcroforo allowed herself to be treated as was thought 
proper, and she recovered. 

27. In the mean time Augustus made his entry into 
Aloxan'dria ; taking cure to mitigate the fears of the in- 
hahitauts hy conversing familiarly with Ar'ous, a philoso- 
pher, and a native of the place. The citizens, however, 
trembled at his approach. And when he placed himself 
upon the tribunal, they prostrated themselves, with their 
faces to the ground, before him, like criminals, who waited 
the sentence of their execution. 27. Angus'tus presently 
ordered them to rise, telling them that three motives induced 
him to pardon them : — ^liis respect for Alexan'der, who was 
the founder of Uieir city ; his admiration of its beauty ; 
and his friendship for Aricus, their fellow citizen. 28. 
Two only of particular note were put to death upon this 
occasion ; Antony’s eldest son, Antyl'lus, and CaJsa'rio, 
the son of Julius Cassar, both betrayed into his hands by 
their respective tutors ; who themselves suffered for their 
2 }erjidy shortly after. As for the rest of Cleopatra's cliil- 
dren, he treated them with great gentleness, leaving them 
to the care of thoso who were entrusted with their education, 
to whom he gave orders to provide them with every thing 
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suitable to Ihtir birth. 29. Cleopa'tra being recovered, 
Augus'tus visited her in person : she received him lying on 
a couch ; but upon his entering the apartment, rose up, 
habited in a loose robe, and prostrated herself before him. 
Her misfortunes had given an air of severity to her features ; 
her hair was dishevelled, her voice trembling, her com- 
plexion pale, and her eyes swollen with weeping ; yet, still 
her natural beauty seemed to gleam through the distresses 
that surrounded her ; and the grace of her motions, and the 
alluring softness of her looks, still boro testimony to the 
former power of her charms. 30. Augus'tus raised her 
widi his usual complaisance, and, desiring her to sit, placed 
himself beside her. 81. Cleopa'tra had been prepared for 
tins interview, and made use of every art to propitiate the 
conqueror. She tried apologies, entreaties, and allure- 
ments, to obtain his favour and soften his resentment. She 
began by attempting to iustify her conduct j and when her 
skill failed against manifest proofs, she turned her defence 
into supplications. She reminded him of Caesar’s humanity 
to those in distress ; she read some of his letters to her, 
full of tenderness ; and expatiated upon the intimacy that 
subsisted between them. “ But of what service," cried she, 
“ are now all his benedts to me 1 Why did I not die with 
him ! Yet stiU he lives ; methinks I see him still before 
me 1 ho revives in you." 32. Augustus, who was no 
stranger to this method of address, remained firm against 
all attacks ; answering with a cold indifierence, which 
obliged her to give her attempts a difi'erent turn. 33. She 
now addressed his avarice, presented him with an inventory 
of her treasure and jewels. 11115 gave ' occasion to a very 
singular scene, that may serve to show that the little de- 
corums cf breeding were then by no means attended to as 
in modern times. 34. Oue of her stewards having alleged 
that the inventory -vi^s defective, and that she had secreted 
a port of her effects, she fell into the most extravagant 
passion, started from her couch, and snatching him by the 
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hair, gave him repeated blows on the face. Augus'tiis, 
smiling at her indignation, led her to the couch, and desired 
her to bo pacified. To this she replied, that it was in- 
sufFerable to be insulted in the presence of one whom she 
BO highly esteemed. “ And admitting,” cried she, “ that 
I have secreted a few ornaments, am I to blame, when 
they are reserved, not for myself, hut for Liv'ia and Octa'- 
via, whom I hope to make my intercessors with you?" 
35. The apology, which intimated a desire of living, was 
not disagreeable to Augustas, who politely as.surcd her 
she was at liberty to keep whatever she had reserved, and 
that in every thing she should bo indulged to the height 
of her ex25ectations. He then took leave, and departed ; 
imagining he had reconciled her to life, and to the indignity 
of being shown in the intended triumph, which he was pre- 
paring for Ilia retur.u to Romo : but in this he was deceived. 
30. Cloopa'tra had all this time corresponded with Dola- 
bel'la, a young Roman cf high birth in tlie camp of Augus- 
tus I who, from compassion, or perhaps from stronger 
motives, was interested in her misfortunes. By him she 
was secretly informed, that Augustus determined to send 
her and her children, within three days, to Rome, to grace 
his triumjihant entry. 37. She at length, therefore, de- 
termined upon dying ; but first throwing herself upon 
Antony's cofBn, bewailed her captivity, and renewed her 
protestations not to survive him. Having bathed, and 
ordered a sumptuous banquet, she attired herself in the 
most splendid manner. After partaking of the banquet, 
she commanded al), except her two women, to leave the 
apartment. She had contrived to have an asp secretly con- 
veyed to her in a basket of fruit, and then wrote to Au- 
gustus to inform him of her fatal purpose, desiring to be 
buried ill the same tomb with Antony. 3S. Augustus, 
upon receiving the letter, instantly dispatched messengers 
in hopes to stop the fulfilment of her intentions, but they 
anived too late. Upon entering the chamber, tliey beheld 
Q 5 4 
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Cleopa'tra lying dead upon licr conch, arrayed in royal 
robes. Near her I'ras, one of her faithful attendants, -was 
sfretehed at the feet of her mistress ; and Char'miont, the 
other, scarcely alive, was placing the diadem upon Cl’eopa'-i 
tra’s head. “ Alas 1” cried one of the messengers, " is this 
ivoll done, Charmion ?” “ Yes,” replied she, “ it is well 

done ; such a death becomes a glorious queen, descended 
from a race of glorious ancestors.” Pronouncing these 
words, she dropped and expired with her much loved 
mistress’. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What now conquest was achieved hy Augustus ? 

2. What was Antony's conduct on his arrivnl ? 

3. Was he elated by this slight success ? 

4. How was he rewarded, and in what manner did he evince hU gra- 

titude ? 

0. What were Antony’s foalinir .and conduct on the occasion t 
tl. Did lie attempt fartltei- hostilities? 

7. Was this satisfaction well founded? 

5. How was lie ulFected by this ill success ? 

9. Was Cleopatra prepoved for those uiisfortiines ? 

10. What precautions had the taken ? 

11. What was her design in building this sepulchre ? 

12. Was Antony ofi'oeted bv this news ? 

IS. What followed? 

14. Did Antony persist in his purpose? 

15. Did he immediately expire? 

10. Had he another interview with Cleopatra ? 

17i 18- Relate tlic particulars of this interview. 

10. How did Augustus act on this occasion ? 

20. Wily was Augustus anxious to preserve the life of Cleopatra ? 

21. Did he obtain ready admittance to her, and what was the conse- 

quence ? 

22. How was she treated ? t 

23. By whom were the last honours paid to Antony ? 

24. Did this kindness reconcile her to her situation ? 

23. By ivl at means did Augustus overcome her resolution ? 

2fi. Til'lint circumstances attended the entrance of Augustus into Alex- 
andria ? 


■ " •' — • 

• Proiioniired Kar'inion. 

_ * Cioopa'tra was forty years old at the time of her death, and had 
■ived twelve years with Antony. 
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27. "Were tlieir fears realized? 

28. Who fell viciims on the occasion? 

28. Did Aiifrustus visit Cleopiitru, and how was he received ? 

30. 'VVlmt was his conduct towards her? 

Si. How did Cleopatra conduct herself at this interview? 

32. Was Augustus moved hy her artiliecs ? 

33. hlention her next attempt, and its consequence. 

34. llelnte the particulars. 

35. AV as the apology accepted ? 

36. With wlioni did Cleopatra correspond, and what did she learn ? 

37. What resolution did she form, and how did she accomplish it I 

38. Did not Augustus nttuiiipt to xirevent lier resolution, and was he 

successful ? 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SECT I. 


Happy Augustus ! who .so well inspired, 

Could'st throw thy pomp and royalties aside, 

Attentive to tho wise, the great of soul, 

And dignify thy mind. Thrice glorious days, 
Auspicious to the muses 1 Dyer. 


1. Oblit'erate, «. to blot out, to cause to 20. EMicts, pioclamatlons that have 
be for^otteti. thu force »1' lawa. 

Clem'ency, *. mercy, gentleness, 2U MaimniU'bion, s. the act of BOttlng 
nUlUiicss. bla> es frecp 

3. Devasta'tion, a. tho act of layln;? SC. Dlhallow'eil, jpntt. forbidden, not nl- 
wabte, ilostructlon. lowed. 

3. Don'atlvos, a. gUrs, iargested. 27. Ilstii'pnlo, v, to root out, to do- 

0. O'dium, A. hatted, blame. Btioy. 

10. Affable, a. fice, condescending. Dete'r, v. to fiigliteu firom. 

13. Conccb'bious, a. grants, acta of 
yielding. 


1. Bs the death of Antony, Augus'tus having hecome 
master of the Homan empire, returned to Home in tri- 
umph ; ■where by feasts and magnificent shows, he began, 
to obliterate the impressions of his former cruelty; and 
thenceforward rc.solved to secure, hy his clemency, ft 
throne, the foundations of 'which wore laid in blood. 2. 
He was now at the head of the most extensive empire that 
mankind had ever behold. The former spirit of the Ho- 
mans, and those characteristic marks that distinguished 
Q 6 
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them from others, were now totiilly lost. The city was 
inhabitccl by a concourse from all tbe countries of the 
wprld : and being consequently divested of all just pa- 
triotic principles, perhaps a monarchy was the best form oi 
government that could be found to unite its members. 3, 
However, it was very remarkable, that during these long 
contentions among themselves, and these horrid devasta- 
tions by civil war, the state was doily growing more for- 
midable and powerful, and completed the destruction of all 
the kings who presumed to oppose it. 

4. The first care of Augus'tus was to assure himself of the 
friends of Antony ; for which purpose he publicly reported 
that he had burnt all Antony’s letters and papers without 
reading them, convinced that, while any thought them- 
selves suspected, they would ho fearful of even offering 
him their friendship. 

5. lie had gained the kingdom by his army, hut he re- 
solved to govern it by the senate. This body, though 
greatly fallen from its ancient splendour, he knew to be 
the best constitnted, and most remarkable for wisdom and 
justice. To the senate, therefore, he gave the clilef power 
in the administration of his government, while he himself 
secured the -fidelity of the people and the army by dona- 
tives, and acts of favour. 6. By these means the odium 
of severity fell upon the senate, and the popularity of 
pardon was solely his own. Thus restoring splendour to 
the senate, and discountenancing corruption, he pretended 
to reserve to himself a very moderate share of authority, 
to which none could object ; namely, power to compel all 
ranks of the state to do their duty. 7.*^ This was, in fact, 
reserving absolute dominion in his own hands ; but the 
misguided people began to look upon liis moderation with 
astonishment : they considered themselves as restored to 
their former frcedoiq, except the capacity of promoting 
sedition ; and the senate supposed their power re-estab- 
lished in all things but their tendency to injustice. It was 
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oven said that the Romans, hy such a government, lost 
jiotliing of the happiness that liberty could produce, and 
were exempt from all the misfortunes it could occasion. 
8. This observation, might have some truth under such a 
monarch as Augustus now appeared to bo ; hut they were 
afterwards taught to change their sentiments under his suc- 
cessors, when they found themselves afhicted with all the 
punishments that tyranny could inflict, or sedition make 
necessary. 

9. After having csUhlishcd this admirable order, Au- 
gustus, found himself agitated by different passions ; and 
considered, a long time, whether ho should keep the em- 
pire, or restore the people to their ancient liberty. 10. But 
he adopted the advice of Mmce'nas, which was, to continue 
in power ; and he was afterwards swayed by him on every 
occasion. By the advice of that minister, he became gen- 
tle, affable, and humane : ho encouraged men of learning, 
and gave them much of his time and Ills friendship. These 
in their turn relieved his most anxious hours, and circulated 
his praise throughout the empire. 

11. Thus having given peace and happiness to his sub- 
jects, and being convinced of the attachment of all orders 
of the state to his person, he resolved upon impressing the 
people with an idea of his magnanimity, by making a show 
of resigning bis authority. 12. To this end, having pre- 
viously instructed his creatures in the senate how to act, 
he addressed tlrem in a studied speech, importing the diffi- 
culty of governing so extensive an empire ; a task to 
which, he said, none hut the immortal gods were equal. 
He modestly urged his own inability, though impelled by 
every motive to undertake it ; and then, with a degree of 
seeming generosity, freely gave up all that power which 
his arms had gained, and which the senate had confirmed, 
giving them to understand, that tlie-true spirit of the Ro- 
mans was not lost in him. 13. This speech operated upon 
the senate variously, as they were more or less in the secret 
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Maiiy believecl the sincciity of liis conduct as an. act of 
heroism unequalled by any thing that had hitherto ap- 
peared ; others, though ignorant of his motives, distrusted 
his designs. Some there were, ivho having greatly sniFerecl 
during the popular commotions, were fearful of their being 
renewed ; but the majority, who were properly instructed 
by his ministers, frequently attempted to interrupt him 
while speaking, and received his proposals with pretended 
indignation. These unanimously hcsouglit him not to 
resign the administration ; and, upon his continuing to de- 
cline the request, they in a manner compelled him to 
comply. However, that his person might be in greater 
.security, they immediately decreed that the pay of his 
guard should be doubled. 15. On the other hand, that he 
might seem to make concessions on ins side, he permitted 
the senate to govern the weak, internal provinces, while 
the most powerful provinces, and those that required the 
greatest armies for their defence, were taken entirely under 
his own command. Over these he assumed the govern- 
ment for ten years only, leaving the people still in hopes 
of regaining their ancient freedom ; at the same time, how- 
ever, laying his measures so well, that his government was 
renewed every ten years to Ms death. 

16. This show of resignation only served to confirm him 
in the empire, and in the hearts of the people. New ho- 
nours were heaped upon him. He was now first called 
Augustus (a name I have hitherto used, as that hy which 
he is best known in history.) A laurel was ordered to be 
planted at Ms gates. That bouse was called the palace 
wherever he made his abode. He was confirmed in tho 
title of father of his country, and his person declared sacred 
and inviolable. IT. In short, flattery seemed on the rack 
to find out new modes of pleasing him ; hut, though he 
despised the arts of the senate, he permitted their homage, 
well knowing that, among mankind, tdtles produce a respect, 
which enforces authority. 
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18. Upon entering into Ms tenth coiisuIsMp, the senate, 
by oath, .approved of .all Ms acts, and set him wholly above 
the power of the laws. They, some time after, offered, to 
swear not only to all the laws he had made, hut such as he 
should malce for the future. 19. It was customary with 
fathers upon their death-beds, to command their children to 
carry oblations to the Capitol, with air inscription, that at 
the day of their dcath.s they left Aiiguatiis in health. It 
was determined that no man should be pul to death on such 
days as the emperor entered the city. Upon a doartli of 
provisions, the people entreated liini to accept of the dicta- 
torship ; but he would by no means assume the title of 
dictator, which had been abolished by law. 

20. An accumulation of titles and employments did not 
in the least diminish his assiduity in fulfilling the duties of 
each. Several very wholesome edicts were passed by his 
command, tending to suppress corruption in the senate, 
and licentiousness in the people. 21. He ordained that 
none should exhibit a show of gladiators without an order 
from the senate, and then not oftener than twice a year ; 
nor with more than a hundred and twenty at a time. Tliis 
law was extremely necessary at so corrupt a period of 
the empire, when armies of these unfortunate men were 
brought at once upon the stage, and compelled to fight, 
often till half of them were slain. 22. It had been usual 
also with the knights, and women of the first distinction, 
to exhibit themselves as dancers upon the theatre ; he 
ordered that not only these, hut their ehildren and grand- 
children, should be restrained from such exercises for the 
future. 23. He fined many that had refused to marry at 
a certain age ; and rewarded such as had many children. 
He ordained, that virgins should not be married till twelve 
years of age. He permitted any person to kill an adul- 
terer, if taken in the fact. lie enaetod that the senators 
should he held in great reverence ; adding to their dignity 
what he had taken from their power. 2 1. lie made a law, 
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' that no man should have the freedom of tlio city without a 
previous examination into his merit and character. Ho 
appointed now rules and limits to the manumission of 
slaves ; aud was himself very strict in the observance of 
them. "VVitli regard to dramatic performers, of whom he 
was very fond, he severely examined their morals, not 
allowing licentiousness in their lives, nor indecency in their 
actions. Though he encouraged the athletic exercises, ho 
would not permit women to be present at them, holding it 
unbecoming the modesty of the sex to be spectators of 
these sports, which were performed by naked men. 2S. 
In order to prevent bribery in suing for offices, he took 
considerable sums of money from the candidates, by way 
of pledge, and if any indirect practices were proved against 
them, they were obliged to forfeit 
all. 2C. Slaves had been bitberlo 
disallowed to confess any thing 
against Cheir own masters ; but ho 
abolished the practice, and first 
sold the slave to another, which 
altering the property, his examina- 
tion became free. 37. These, and 
other laws, all tending to extirpate 
vice, or deter fiom crimes, gave 
the manners of the people another 
complexion ; and the rough cha- 
racter of the Roman soldier was 
now softened into that of the re- 
fined citizen *. Several statues 
were erected to *1118 honour by the 
grateful people j we insert a repre- 
sentation of one that has escaped 
the ravages of time, in which ho appears clothed in the 

' In liis sixth consulship, Au^stus catnmanckd a census to be made, 
when there was found the astonishing number of 4,060,000 inhabitants 
in Borne, which was Offi’ miles in circumference. 
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robes of peace, and addressing some public assembly, pro- 
bably the senate. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. Wliat was the consequence of the death of Antony t 
3. What wns the character of the Roman people at this time t 

3. Did tlicse convulsions weaken the empire i 

4. What was the first care of Augustus i 
D. In what w.ay did he propose to govern t 

C. What were the consequences of this conduct I 
7- What advantages did the Romans fancy they eiqoyedt 
8. Was this observation correct t 

0. What conflicting passions agitated the mind of Augustus 7 

10. WliQsc advice did ha adopt, and what was that advice i 

11. What artifice did he employ to confirm his power? 

] 3. How did he inako Ids intentions known ? 

] 3. What effect was produced by this proposal ? 

34. What was their conduct on this occasion? 

15. What fartlior artifices did he employ? 

18. What were tlio consequences of this uilhctcd moderation 7 

17 . Was he imposed ou hy those arts? 

18. What fartlior instances of ahjcct servility did the senate display 7 
13. What else was done to his honour? 

20. Did these honours render him remiss I 
SI. V'lmt ssclcUaiy har did Ire ettaetf 
23, What next 7 

23, What regulations concerning marriage, and respect to senatCT% 

did he enforce ? 

24. How did he improve the morals of the people? 

2.'i. How did ho prevent bribery 1 

28. By what means did he promote justice 7 

37 , What was the consequeuce of these regulations ( 
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The death of those cUslingnishM by their stnLion, 

Blit by their virtue more, awahes the mind 

To solemn dread, and strikes a eaddening: nw'c, Youno. 


1. Condesccn'alon, a. A/!hhllUy ftom 

]ltir^olu In n Hupurior station. 

2. Tu'fiolonti a. hAUahty, snucy, 

Piox'y, ». a substitute, a pexaon 

tvho acts fat another. 

C4 Impe^riniis, a liaughty, fbiid of 
coinmniid. 


fi. 'Koctur'nal, a. nightly. 

10. Contcm'poraricSi t, persona living 
in the same age. 

14. Porten'd, v. to foretoken, fbreshe^v. 

15. Aduhl'tion, a. flattery. 

20. Erad^ientod, part, rooted out, de> 
stroyed. 


1 . AuGUSTna, by his own example, tended greatly to 
humanize his fellow-citizens ; for being placed above all 
equality, ha had nothing to fear from condescension. He 
was familiar with all, and suffered himself to he repri- 
manded with the most patient humility. Though, by his 
sole authority, ho could condemn or acquit whomsoever he 
thought proper, he gave the laws their proper course j and 
even pleaded for persons he desired to protect. 3. When 
the advocate for Primus ' desired to know with an insolent 
air, what brought Augustus into court, the emperor calmly 
replied, “ The public good.” When one of his veteran 
soldiers entreated his protection, Augustus hid him apply 
to an advocate. “ Ah !" replied the soldier, “ it was no6 
by proxy that I served you at the battle of Ae'tium.” Au- 
gustus was so pleased, that he pleaded his cause and gained 
it for him. One day a petition, was presented to him with 
so much awe as to displease him. “ Friend," cried he, 
“ yon seem as if you were offering something to an ele- 
phant rather than to a man ; be bolder." 3. Once, as ho 
was sitting in judgment, Maece'nas, perceiving that he was 

' M. Primus, wliilc governor of Maceilon,1i!id made sn irruption into 
the country of the Odrysians ; for this he was prosecuted, and pleaded 
that it wiis by the emperor's orders. Augustus denying this, L. Murona 
put the impudent question to itim mentioned in tlie text. 
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inclined to be severe, and not being able to get to Liin 
through, the crowd, he threw a paper into his lap, on. which 
was written, “ Arise, executioner !” Augustus read it with- 
out displeasure, and immediately rising, pardoned those 
whom he was disposed to condemn. But what most of all 
showed a total alteration, was his treatment of Corne- 
lius Cinna, Pompey's grandson. This nobleman had en- 
tered into a conspiracy against him : Augustus sent for the 
other conspirators, reprimanded them, and dismissed them. 
But resolving to mortify Cinna by the greatness of his ge- 
nerosity ; “ I have twice,” says he, “ given you your life, 
as an enemy and as a conspirator ; I now give you the con- 
sulship : let us therefore be inend.s for the future ; let us 
contend only in showing, whether my confidence or your 
fidelity shall be victorious.” 

6. In the practice of such virtues he passed a long reign. 
In fact, he seemed the first Eoman who aimed at gaining a 
character by the arts of peace ; and who obtained the affec- 
tions of the soldiers, without any military talents of his 
own : nevertheless, the Homan arms, under his lieutenants, 
were crowned with success. 

6, But he had uneasiness of a domestic nature that dis- 
tressed him. He had married LiVia, the wife of Tibe'rius 
Ne'ro, by the consent of her husband, when she was six 
months advanced in her pregnancy. She was an imperious 
woman ; and, conscious of being beloved, controlled him at 
her pleasure. 7- She had two sons, Tiberius tlie elder, 
and Cru'sus, who was born three months after she had been 
married to Aiigus^fis, and who was thought to be his own 
son. The elder of these, Tihe'rius, whom he afterwards 
adopted, and who succeeded him in the crapiro, was a good 
general, but of a suspicious and obstinate temper, and of a 
conduct so turbulent and restless, that he was, at last, 
exiled for five years to the island^of Rhodes, whore ho 
chiefly spent his time in a retired manner, conversing with 
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The death oftltofo diultnp:uis1i’d hy tlicii' station, 

But by then* virtue more, awakes the mind 

To solemn dread, arid strikes a sucldening nwo. Youno. 


1. Condescon'sion, s. aflhbnit;^ i^om 

in A bupciiov station* 

2. rn'holcnt, a. haughty, anuc}'. 

Vtox'y, i. a Kuhstituto, a pcr&on 

wiio avts Ibr another, 
fi. Impe'ijous, a haughty, fund of 
command. 


8. ■Noetur'nal, n. nightly. 

Id. Contom'poravicB, ». poiBons IWiDg 
in the same agr. 

14. Porten'd, v. to foretoken, Ibroshcw. 

15. AduliVtInn, s. ilaUery. 

20. ErAcPicattid, part, rooted out, dts 
Btioyed. 


1 . Auottstus, liy his own example, tended greatly to 
humanize his fellow-citizens ; lor being placed above all 
equality, he had nothing to fear from condescension. He 
was familiar with all, and suffered himself to ho repri- 
manded with the most patient humiliSy. Though, by his 
sole autliority, he could condemn or acquit whomsoever he 
thought proper, he gave the laws their proper course ; and 
even pleaded for persons he desired to pi’oteot. 3. Wlien 
the advocate for Primus ‘ desired to know with an insolent 
air, what brought Augustus into court, the emperor calmly 
replied, “ The public good.” When one of his veteran 
soldiers entreated his protection, Augustus hid him apply 
to an advocate. “ Ah !” replied the soldier, “ it was not 
by proxy that I served you at the battle of Ar/tium." Au- 
gustus was sq pleased, that he pleaded his cause and gained 
it for him. One day a petition was presented to him with 
so much, awe as to displease him. “ Friend,” cried he, 
“ you seem as if you were offering something to an ele- 
phant rather than to a man ; he bolder.” 3. Once, as he 
was sitting in judgment, Msece'nas, perceiving that he was 

* M. Prirnus, while governor of M'acedoii, had made an irruption into 
the country of the Odrysiana ; for this ho was prosecuted, anil pleaded 
that it was by the omporor’s orders. Aujfustus denying this, L. IVIurena 
put the impudent question to him mentioned in die text. 
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inclined to be severe, and not being able to get to liiin 
thiough tlie crowd, be threw a paper into bis lap, on which 
was written, “ Arise, executioner !” Augustus read it witji- 
out displeasure, and immediately rising, pardoned those 
whom he was disposed to condemn. But what most of all 
showed a total alteration, was his treatment of Corne- 
lius Cinna, Pompey’s grandson. This nobleman had en- 
tered into a conspiracy against him : Augustus sent for the 
other conspirators, reprimanded them, and dismissed them. 
But resolving to mortify Cinna by the greatness of his ge- 
nerosity ; “ I have twiee," says he, “ given, you your life, 
as ail enemy and as ii conspirator ; I now give you the con- 
sulship : let us therefore be friends for the future ; let us 
contend only in showing, whether my confidence or your 
fidelity shall he victorious.” 

6. In the practice of such virtues he passed a long reign. 
In fact, ho seemed the first Homan who aimed at gaining a 
character by the arts of peace ; and who obtained the affeo- 
tions of the soldiers, without any military talents of his 
own ; nevertheless, the Roman arms, under his lieutenants, 
were crowned with success. 

0. But he had uneasiness of a domestic nature that dis- 
tressed him. Ho had married Liv'ia, the wife of Tibe'rius 
Ne'ro, by the consent of her husband, when she was six 
months advanced in her pregnancy. She was an imperious 
woman ; and, conscious of being beloved, controlled him at 
her pleasure. 7. She had two sons, Tiberius the elder, 
and Cru'sus, who was born three months after she had been 
married to Augusljus, and who was thought to be his own. 
son. The elder of these, Tibe'rius, whom he afterwards 
adopted, and who succeeded him in the empire, waa a good 
general, hut of a suspicious and obstinate temper, and of a 
conduct so turbulent and restless, that ho was, at last, 
exiled for five years to die island'of Bhodes, where he 
chiefly spent his time in a retired manner, conversing with 
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the Greeks, and addicting himself to litovatare, of which 
however, he afterwards made but a bad use. 

,8. But the greatest affliction that Augustus experienced 
was from the conduct of liia daughter, Julia, whom he 
had by Scriho'’nia, his former wife. Julia, whom he 
married to his general Agrip^pa, and afterwards to Tibe'- 
rius, set no bounds to her Icwdncss. Not contented with 
enjoying her pleasures, she seemed also earnest in publish- 
ing the infamy of her prostitutions. She was arrived .at 
that excess of wantonness, that she had her nocturnal 
appointments in the most public parts of the city; the 
very court where her fattier presided was not exempt 
from her debaucheries. 9. Augustus, at first, had thoughts 
of putting her to death : hut, after consideration, he 
banished her to Pandata'tria', forbidding her the use of 
wine, and all inflammatory delicacies. He ordered that 
no person should come near her without his permission ; 
and sent her mother Scribo'hia along with her to bear her 
company. "When any one attempted to intercede for 
Julia, his answer was, “ that fire and water should sooner 
unite than he with her.” 10. Augustus, having survived 
most of his contemporaries, at length, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, began to thiuk of retiring from the fiitigues 
of state, and of constituting Tibe'rius his partner in the 
throne. He desired the senate to salute him no longer 
at the palace ; nor take it amiss, if, for the future, he 

U.C. could not converse with them as formerly. 11. 

762. From that time Tibe'rius was joined in the go- 
vernment of the provinces with him, and invested with 
nearly the same authority. However, Augustas could 
not entirely forsake the administration, which habit had 
rendered a source of pleasure ; and he still continued 
a watchful guardian, and showed himself, to the last, 

^ An island on the coast of Luennia, in T tal; : now called Santa 
Hario. ' 
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b lover of Ills people. 12. Finding it now, therefore, 
very inconvenient to come to the senate, hy reason of his 
age, he desired to have twenty privy-counsellors assigned 
him for a year ; and it was decreed, that Tvhatever mea- 
sures were resolved upon hy them, and the consuls, should 
have entirely the force of a law. 13. He seemed appre- 
hensive of his approaching end, for he made his will, and 
delivered it to the vestal virgins. IIo then solemnisicd the 
census, or numbering the people, whom he found to amount 
to four millions one hundred and thirty-seven thousand ; 
which shows Rome to he equal to four of the greatest 
cities of modern times. 14. While those ceremonies were 
performing, in the midst of a mighty concourse of people 
in the Cam'pus Mar'tius, it is said that an ciigle flew round 
the emperor several times, and directing its flight to a 
neiglibouring temple, perched over the name of Agrippa ; 
this omen was, hy the augurs, conceived to portend the 
death of the emperor. IS. Shortly after, having accom- . 
panied Tihe'rius in his march into Illyr'ia, be was taken ill. 
Returning thence, he sent for Tihe'rius, and his most inti- 
mate friends. A few hours before his death, he ordered 
a looking-glass to be brought, and his hair to he adjusted 
vdth more than usual care. He then addressed his friends, 
whom he beheld surrounding his bed, and desired to know 
whether he had properly played his part in life ; to which, 
being answered in the affirmative, he cried out, with his 
last breath, “ Then give me your applause.” Thus at tho 
age of seventy-six, after reigning forty-four years, he ex- 
pired in the arms^of LMa ; bidding her remember their 
marriage and their last farewell*. 

> The date of Augustus's reign is here reckoned from the death of 
Antony, when he became sole monarch ; hut if it be reckoned from his 
first coming into power, soon after the death of J alius Cssar, it is nearer 
SG years. Augustus carried on his wars principally hy his lieutenants, 
but he went personally into Spain and G.-tul. llis bravery, Iiowever, 
has Iiccn greatly called in quc.siion, and many flagrant instances ofhis 
cowardice recorded. How true they may be is not easy to determine. 
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10. The death of the emperor caused inexpressible grief 
throughout the whole empire. It was, by some, supposed 
thet his wife Liv'ia had some hand in hastening it, with a 
view to procure the succession more speedily for her son. 
However this was, she took care, for a time, to keep the 
important event concealed, by guarding all the passages to 
the palace ; sometimes giving out that he was recovered, 
and then pretending a relapse. At length, having settled 
the succession to her mind, she published the emperor’s 
death ; and at the same time, the adoption of Tibe'rius to 
the empire. 17. The emperor’s funeral was performed 
witli great magnificence. The senators being in their 
places, Tibe'rius, on whom that care devolved, pronounced 
u consolatory oration. After this his will was read, wherein 
he made Tiho'riua and Liv'ia Lis heirs. 18, Ho was stu- 
dious of serving his country to the very last, and the sor- 
row of the people seemed equal to his assiduity. It was 
•decreed, that all the women should inouvn for him a whole 
year. Temples were erected to him, divine hououi-s were 
fillowod him, and one Numc'rius At'ticus, a senator, willing 
to convert the adulation of the times to his own benefit, 
received a largo sum of money for swearing that ho saw 
him ascending into heaven; so that no doubt remained 
among the people concerning his divinity. 

19. Such were the honours paid to Augustus, whose 
power began in the slaughter, and terminated in the hap- 
piness of his subjects ; so that it was said of him, “ that it 
bad been good for mankind if he bad never been bom, or 
if he had never died.” 20. It is possibly that the cruelties 
exercised in his triumvirate wore suggested by his col- 
leagues. In the case of Cssai’s death, he might think that 
revenge was virtue. Certain it is, that severities were ne- 
cessary to restore public tranquillity ; for, until the Roman 
spirit should be eradicated, no monarchy could be secure. 
21. He Indulged his subjects in the appearance of are- 
public, while he made thorn really happy in the effects of 
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a most absolute monarch}', administered with, the most con- 
summate prudence. In this last quality he seems to have 
excelled most monarclis ; and, indeed, could wo separate 
Octavius irom Augustus, he was one of the most fauitloss 
princes in history. 22. About this time our Saviour was 
born in Jude'a*, “ in the days of Herod the king.'’ Herod 
was the first foreigner who became king of the Jews, and 
thus was fulfilled the prophecy, “ the sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh (Christ the Prince of Peace) come.” 


Questions for Examhmtiun. 

1. What was the general conduct of Augustus ? 

5. AIcntion some instances of his niodurution. 

3. What fartlier instance of Ids moderntion is ou record ? 

4. How did Iiu most decidedfy show the alteration in his disposition? 

6. In what was ho particularly remarkable t 

6. Was he happy in domestic life? 

7. What family lisd she, and what was the character of her sou i 

8. Had he no other domestic trials? 

9. In what way waa slic punished? 

10. Was the reign of Augustus of considoriihle length? 

1 1. Did he associate Tiberius with him in the government? 

12. I3y wimt means did he lighten the burthen of government ? 

13. By wliat measure did he prep.are for his approaching end? 

14. What omen portended bis death ? 

13, How did he meet his end ? 

IG, How were the people affected by ids death, and why was it for a 
time concealed ? 

17. How was bis funeral celebrated? 
lA What honours were decreed him ? 

19. Were tliose honours deserved ? 

20, What excuses may be made for bis cnrly cruelties ? 

21, By what means did bo secure his power? 

22. What rciiiarkablc event happened in his reign ? 


t The temple of Janus was now shut for the third time since the 
foundation of the city. 
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SECTION III. 

TIiou^li young; in yeorG, in glory thou eclipsed 
The ddest vet’rana of the state. Thy acta, 

Thy fiimej Germanicus, will long outlive 

The venom'd shafts of ; and the praise 

Of patriot tongues will follow thee in death. Clarke. 


>1. Difefiimula'tionai. a dlfiaembllng, hy- 
pocrisy. 

2. DlsguKfie, a. concealment. 

5, Indefatl'ffable, a, unwearied. 

6, Populocdty, a, favour with the peo- 

ple. 

9. Postpone, V. to put off. 

9. Spo'elousi at plausible. I 


15. Defn'mei v. to calumniate, to speak 

evil of. 

16. Machlnn'tions, s. artinces, schemes. 

17. Appai'ont, a. evidont, plain, visible, 
25. Sui'oido. s. solf-murdor. 

CuVpable, a. blaiiie-woithy. 

! Appro'oiatc, v. to value. 


1. Tibe'rius was fifty-six years old when lie took upon 
U.C. him the government of the Roman empire. Ha 
732. had lived in a state of profound dissimulation under 
A. D. Augustus, and was not yet hardy enough to show 
IO 4 Ivimself in liis real character. In the beginning of 
his reign nothing appeared but prudence, generosity, and 
clemency 2. But the successes of his nephew, German'- 
icus, son of his late brother Dru'sus, over the Germans, 
first brought his natural disposition to light, and discovered 
the malignity of his mind without disguise. 3. He was 
hardly settled on his throne, when he received intelli- 
gence that the legions in Panno'nia’, hearing of the death 
•of Augustus, and desirous of novelty, had revolted ; hut 
these were soon quieted, and Percen'nius, their leader, 
slain 4r. A commotion in Germany was attended with 

’ He began bis reign, however, with the murder of Agrippa Fos- 
•thumus, the grandson of Augustus. 

’ Panno’nia, an extensive country of Europe; comprising Car- 
inio'la, Ctoa'tia, Sclavo'nia, Bos'nia, part of Aus'tria, Ser'vin, and 
Hungary ; hut its boundaries were different at different periods. 

’ Fercen'nius was a <^rivatc soldier, who possessed considerable 
.eloquence, and was of a turbulent, seditious disposition. (Sueton.) 
An eclipse of the moon happening during the sedition, the soldiers 
were terrified, and returned to their duty. (Tacitus, An. 1.) 
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much more important consequences. The legions in that 
part of the empire were conducted by German'icus, a 
3 'onth of most admirable qualities, who had been at th^ 
late emperor’s request adopted as bis successor to the 
empire. These forces had taken the opportunity of 
his absence to revolt, and now began to aflirm that the 
whole Homan, empire was in their power, and that its 
principal grandeur was owing to the success of their 
arms ; when German'icus returned, therefore, they unani- 
mously resolved to choose him emperor. !>. This general 
was the darling of the soldiers, and almost idolized, so 
that he might with very little difficulty, have raised him- 
self to the highest dignity in the state ; hut his duty pre- 
vailed over his ambition j he rejected their offers with the 
utmost indignation, and used the most inde/atigable en- 
deavours to quell the sedition. This he effeeted, though 
with extreme hazard, by cutting off many of the princi- 
pal revolters, and then by leading the troops against 
the Germans, who were considered as the common enemies 
of the empire 

6. Tibe'rius was as much pleased with the loyalty of 
German'icus, as he was distressed at his superior popu- 
larity ; his success also, immediately after, against the 
Germans, still more excited the emperor’s envy and private 
disgust. He overthrew the enemy in several battles, 
■subduing many wild and extensive countries. 7. These 
victories, however, only served to inflame the emperor's 
jealousy j and every virtue in the general now became a 

/It has frequently been reinarhed, that no wars arc so bloody as civil 
wars, in which brotlier hglits against brother. Some of the legions still 
continuing obstinate in sedition, Gcrniaii'icus sent tliose which had re- 
turned to their duty to put tliem to the sword ; these, rushing unawares 
into the tents of the rebels, massacred them without mercy. Nothing 
wiis to be heard but dreadful outcries and groans from ail parts of the 
camp ; notiiing to bo seen but streams of blood V.nd licaps of dead bodies ; 
comrades were butchered by comrades, and friends by friend;^ in the 
same tents wlicre they used to cat and sleep toeether. ('i'acitus. An. 
1. i. c. 40.) 
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new cause of offence. 8. Tliis dislike began to appear by 
Tiberius’s making use of every pretence to dmw German'i- 
gus from the legions ; but be was obliged to postpone his 
purpose on account of a domestic insurrection made in 
Italy by one Clo'mensj whom he put to death by a private 
execution in a secret apartment of the palace 

9. Having thus got rid of Ms domestic enemy, he turned 
his thoughts to the most specious means of bringing homo 
German'icus from tlie legions in Germany. He began by 
procuring him a triumph for his late victories, and then 
' writing to him to ictiim, in order to enjoy those honours 
which the senate had decreed ; adding, that ho had reaped 
enough of glory in a country to which he had been sent 
nine times, and been each time victorious ; concluding, 
that so great a number of triumphs was suDloient ; and the 
moat signal vengeance which could he inflicted on this 
turbulent people was to permit them to continue their in- 
testine divisions. 10. Oennan'icus was met on Iris return, 
many miles from the city, by a vast multitude, who re- 
ceived him with marks of adoration rather than respect ; 
the gracefulness of his person ; Ms triumphal chariot, in 
which were carried Ms five children ; and the recovered 
standards of the army of Va'rus, threw the people into a 
frenzy of joy and admiration’. 

11. German'icus was now appointed to a new dignity. 
He departed from Rome on an expedition to the east, car- 
rying with him Ms wife Agrippi'na, and Ms children. 12. 
But Tibe'rins, to restrain his power, had sent Cne'ius Fi'so 
governor into Sy'ria. This Ffso was a person of furious 

r 

^ This Clemens was a slave of the late Agrippa Fosthumus, and as he 
resembled that prince hath in age and features, he took upon him his 
name, and brought over great numbers to support his cause, lie was 
at length seized by stratagem, and executed as above related. (Tacitus, 
i.2.) 

* Yams had been sui^sed by the Germans, defeated, and his whole 
army cut to pieces. Augustas was so grieved at this disgrace and loss, 
that forf’ a long time he wore mourning, and frequentlv was heard to cry 
oat in an agony of grief, '* Restore me my legions, Yams.’’ 
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and headstrong temper ; and, in every respect fit to exe- 
cute those fatal purposes for which he was designed. 13. 
His instructions were, to oppose Gorman'icus upon every 
occasion ; to excite hatred against him. ; and even to pro- 
cure his death, if an opportunity should offer, tie accord- 
ingly took every opportunity of abusing Germai/icus ; and 
taxed him witli diminishing the Koman glory, by his 
peculiar protection of tlie Athe^ninus. 14. German'icus 
disregarded his invectives ; being more intent on executing 
the business of his commission, than on counteracting tho 
private designs of Pi'so. 15. Pi'so, however, and his wife* 
Planci'na, who is recorded as a woman of on implacable 
and cruel disposition, continued to defame him. Gcrman'i- 
cus opposed only 2 rationce and condescension to all their 
invectives ; and witli that gentleness which was peculiar 
to him, repaid their resentments by courtesy. 16. lie 
was not ignorant of their motives ; and was rather*willing 
to evade than oppose their enmity. Ho therefore took a 
voyage into Egypt, under pretence of viewing the cele- 
brated antiquities of tliat country ; but in reality, to avoid 
tho maehinaiioHS of Pi'so, and those of his wife, which 
were still more dangerous. 17. TJpou his return he fell 
sick ; aud whether from a mind previously alai'med or 
from more apparent marks of treachery, he sent to let 
Pi’so know, that ho broke off all further connections. 
Growing daily worse, his death appeared to be inevitable. 
IS. Eluding his end approaching, he addressed his friends, 
who stood around his bed, to tho following effect ; " Had 
my death been natural, I m^ht have reason to complain, 
of being dms snatefled away from all the endearments of 
life, at so early an ago ; but my conufiuints are aggravated, 
in falling the victim of Pi'so’s and Planci'na's treachery. 
Let the emperor, therefore, I conjure you, know the man- 
ner of my death, and the tortures ^ suffer. Those who 
loved me when living, those oven who envied my fortune. 
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will feel some regret, when diey hoar of a soldier who had 
so often escaped the rage of the enemy, falling a sacrifice 
ta the treachery of a -woman. Plead then my cause before 
the people ; you will be heard with pity ; and if my mur- 
derers should pretend to have acted by command, they 
will either receive no credit or no pardon." 19. Ashe 
spoke these words, he stretched forth his hand, which his 
weeping friends tenderly pressing, most earnestly vowed 
that they would lose their lives rather than their revenge. 
The dying prince then turning to his wife, conjured her, 
“by her regard to his memory, and by all the bonds of nup- 
tial love, to submit to tlio necessity of the times, and to 
evade the resentment of her more powerful enemies, by not 
opposing it 20. Nothing could exceed the distress of 
the whole empire, upon heating of the death of German'i- 
cus, and the people of Borne seemed to set no bounds to 
it. 2 1. In this universal confusion, Pi'so seemed marked 
for destruction. He and his wife stood charged with the 
death of Germnn'icus, by giving him a slow poison. In- 
deed, even the emperor himself, with his mother Liv'ia, 
incurred a share of the general suspicion. 22. This was 
soon after greatly increased by the arrival of Agrippi'na, 
the widow of German'icus, a woman of invincible courage, 
and in high esteem for her virtue. Sho appeared bearing 
the urn containing the ashes of her husband, and attended 
by all her children, to the tomb of Augustus. 23. ^Vhen 
she approached the city, she was met by the senate and 
people of Rome, both with acclamations and expressions 
of sorrow. The veteran soldiers who had served under 
German'icus gave the sinoerost testidlonies of their con- 
cern. The multitude, while the ashes were depositing, 

‘ German'icus died in the 34th year of his age, and was universally 
mourned for, not only ^ the Roman people, but by the princes in 
alliance with Rome ; dnd even hy the proud monarch of Parthia 
^Suet. }. 4, c. 5.) 
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icgtirdecl the ceremony in profound silence : but presently 
broke out into loud lamentations, cr 3 dng out, Tlie common- 
wealth is now no more. • 

24, Tibe'riua permitted the accusation of Pi'so, though 
he was justly supposed to be merely the instrument of his 
own vengeance. This general was accused before the senate 
of the death of German'icus, and of other crimes. 

25. He put an end to his trial, which had been drawn 
out to a great length, by committing suicide ’. Ilis wife 
Planci'na, who was universally believed to be most culpa- 
ble, escaped punishment by the interest of Liv'ia, 

25. Tibe'rius, having now no object of jealousy to keep 
him in awe, began to pull off the mask, and appear more 
in his natural character than before. 27. In the beginning 
of his cruelties, he took into his confidence Seja'nus, a 
Koman knight, who found out the method of gaining his 
affection by the most refined degree of dissimulation, and 
was an overmatch for his master in his own arts It is 
not well known whether he was the adviser of all the cruel- 
ties that ensued : but certain it is, that from the beginning 
of his ministry, Tibe'rius seemed to become more fatally 
suspicious. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What were the age and chaiacter of Tiberius on his accession t 
S. What first showed him in his true colours ! 

3. Wh.it was tlie first news he heard f 

4. Was tlicrc not a more formidable revolt ? 

5. Did Germanicus accept this dignity ! 


* He was found in the moriiing with his throat cut, and nis sword 
lying hy him ; but whether this was done by his own hand, or by tlie 
orders of Tiberius, is not known. (Tacitus.) 

’ Sija'nus, though simply a lloiiiau kiiigiit, was descended from an 
illustrious tamily, and was, in the very beginning of Tiberius':, reign, 
Bssociated with his fitther in tlie command of the prwtorian ^ards. By 
removing those from their usual quarters in the city, and uniking them 
in one body in a camp, be laid the foundation of tiiat power, whicli they 
afterwards usurped, of disposing of the empire at their pleasure. 
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6. Did Tiberius properly appreciate this conduct t 

7. Was he pleased with his success ? 

8. How did this appear? 

O. What followed this execution 1 
IQ. How was Germanicus received ! 

11. How was he next employed 7 

12. What restraints were imposed on him ? 

13. What were Fiso's instructions, and Iiow did he execute them t 

14. How did Germanicus act on the occasion ? 

15. Did Fiso persevere in his base attempts ? 

16. Was Germanicus aware of their design { 

17. What happened on his return t 

ift Repeat his speech on his death-bed. 

19. What farther passed on this occasion ? 

Was his untimely end lamented? 

21. Who incurred the popular hatred on this occasion t 

22. How was this increased? 

23. What honours were paid her ? 

24. Was the tyrani's vile agent rewarded for his services ? 

25. What was the issue ? 

26. How did Tiberius conduct himself after this ? 

27. Who was his prime minister? 


SECTION IV. 

Some ask for envied power | which public hato 
Pursues, and hurries neadlong to their fate ; 

Down go the titles i and the statue crown’d. 

Is by base hands in tho next river drown’d. 

The guiltless horses and the chariot wheel 
The same effects of vulgar fury feel ! 

The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke. 

While the lung’d bellows hissing fire provoke ; 

Sejanus, almost 6rst of Roman names. 

The great Sejanus crackles in the flames. 

JUVEKAL, Sat. 10. 


1. Ae'motd, a. distant. 

6. n.(ipidMtyt swiftness, quickness. 

8. Stat'ues, «. images. 

10. De'i^r, v. to delay, to pit oiT. 

12. Bnor'mlty, s. atto(^o'.is wiekednesa, 

18. Prom'oiitoiy, i. a cape, or headland. 
18« Deprav^lty, a. corruption, wlclced- 

ncss* 

19. Apothe'osis, a. the conseeratlng or 

deUying any pexBoa ofty d«Uh. 


20. Deform'lty, s. ugliness. 

21, Ex'qnlsirj, a, eiccellent, oostly. 
Op'ulent, a. rich, wealthy. 
Aostird'ltieB, s. iblUes, oxtrava- 

ganoes. 

2G. Econ'omlst, s. a frugal oareihl pe]> 
son. 

Permanent, 0 . lasting. 


1. Skja'sds Tiegan his administration by using all his ad. 
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dress to persuade Tiberius to retire to some agreeable re* 
treat, remote from Korae ; from this ho expected many ad- 
vantages, since there could be no access to the emperor bjit 
through him. 2. The emperor, cither prevailed upon by 
his persuasions, or pursuing the natural turn of his temper, 
left Eome, and -went into Campa'nia‘, under pretence of 
dedicating temples to Ju'pitcr and Augustus. Growing 
weary, however, of places where mankind might follow 
him with their complaints and distresses, he withdrew him- 
self into the delightful island of Ca'prcae‘; and buried in 
this retreat, gave himself up to abandoned plcasiirus, re^* 
gardlcss of tlio miseries of his subjects^'. 3. From tills 
time he becamo more cruel, and Scja'nus increased his dis- 
trusts. Secret spies and informers were placed in all parts 
of the city, who converted the most harmless actions into 
subjects of offence. 4. In consequence of this, Ne^ro and i 
Dru'sus, the children of German'icus, wero declared ene- 
mies to the state, and afterwards starved to death in prison ; 
while Agrippi'na, their mother, was sent into banishment. 
Sab'inus, Asin'ias, QeH'las, and Syna'cus, were, upon eligbt 
pretences, condemned and executed. 3. In this manner, 
Scja'nus proceeded, removing all who stood between him 
and the empire; and every day increasing his confidence 
with Tibe'rius, and his power with the senate. The num- 
ber of his statues exceeded even those of the emperor ; 
people swore hy his fortune, in. the same manner as they 
would have done had he been upon the tlironc ; and be 


> Campa'nin, a coXsiderablo district of Ibily, situated on the south 
of Latium (tjicero and Florus}— considered the most beautiful and 
fertile spot on tlic earth. Capua was the capital. (Strabo.) 

® Ca'prete, an island on tlie Tuscan Sen, opposite Sorcu'to. 

3 Tiberius having abolished the exhibitions of the ampliitheatre at 
Borne, vast multitudes flocked to behold a show of gladiators given 
at Fidenis by one Attilius ; while they were intent on the combats, 
the building fell, and destcuyed or nuiiiiicd lihy thousand persons. 
(Tacitus, 1. iv. c. 62.) Soon after a dreadful fire brcjre out on 
Mons Cadius, and consumed oil the houses in that quarter of the city, 
f Suetonius, Tacitus.) 

R 4 
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was more dreadful than even the tyrant who actually eu-> 
joyed the empire, 6. But the rapidity of his rise seemed 
o^ly preparatory to the greatness of Ids downfall. All we 
know of hia first disgrace with the emperor is, that Sati'rus 
Seeun'dus was the man who had the boldness to accuse 
him of treason ; and Anto'nia, the mother of Gcrman'icus, 
seconded the accusation. 7. The senate, who had long 
been jealous of his power, and dreaded his cruelty, imme- 
diately took this opportunity of going beyond the orders of 
Tibe'rius ; instead of sentencing him to imprisonment, they 

■^Ireocetl hia execution'. 8. Whilst ho was conducting to 
his fate, the people loaded him with insult and execration ; 
pursued him with sarcastic reproaches ; and tlirew down 
his statues. He himself was strangled by the execu- 
tioner*. 

, 9. His death only lighted up the emperor’s rage for 

fartlier executions. Planci'na, the wife of Pi'so, and 
others, wore put to death for being attached to Scja'nus. 
He began to grow weary of single executions, and gave 
orders that all the accused should bo put to death toge- 
ther, without further examination. The whole city was, 
in consequence, filled with slaughter and mourning. 10, 
When one Camu'lius killed himself, to avoid the torture, 
“ Ah 1” cried Tibe'rius, “ how has that man been able 
to escape mo I” When, a prisoner earnestly entreated 
that he would not defer his death; “ Know," said tho 

^ To such a pitch of meanness were the Komsn senators arrived, that 
when the emperor's letter arrived, the senators, thinking it contained 
orders for bestowing on Sejsnus the tribunitial power, crowded around 
him, each striving to be the foremost in congratulating him on his new 
dignity; hut they no sooner learnt the real contents of the fatal letter 
tliaii all forsook him ; even those who sat near him removed to another 
part of tho house, lest they should be accounted his friends. (Dio.) 
The populace likewise broke in pieces those very statues which, a few 
hours before, they had adored, — (See the motto from Juvenal, at tlie 
heginning of the section.) * 

^ Ills umocent children shared his fate; and his daughter, who hsd 
not reached the age of puberty, was subjected to the most indescribable 
barbaritv before her execution. 
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tyrant, ‘ I am not sufficiently your friend to shorten your 
torments.” 

11. In this manner he lived, odious to the world, and 
troublesome to himself ; an enemy to the lives of others, a 
tormentor of his own*. At length in the twenty-secontt 
year of his reign, ho began to feel the approaches of disso- 
lution, and his appetite totally forsook him. 12. Ho now, 
tlicrcforc, found it was time to think of a successor, and 
fixed upon Calig'ula’: willing, perhaps, hy the enormity of 
Calig'ula’s conduct, with which he was well acquainted, to 
lessen the obloquy of his own. ' 

1.3. Still, however, he seemed desirous to avoid his end ; 
and strove by change of place, to cut off the inquietude of 
his own reflections. He left his favourite island, and went 
upon the continent ; and at last fixed at the promontory 
of Mise'num’. There he fell into faintings, which all be- 
lieved to he fatal. 14. Calig'ula supposing him actually 
dead, caused himself to he acknowledged hy the Prajtorian 
soldiers*, and went forth from the emperor’s apartment 
amidst the applauses of the multitude ; when, all of a sud- 
den, ho was informed that the emperor was likely to re- 
cover. 15. This unexpected account filled the whole court 
with terror and alarm ; every one who had before been 
earnestly testifying his joy, now reassumed lus pretended 

’ It has been well said oFTiberios, “This great prince, this Bovercigii 
of nomc, with bis numerous iinnies, bis Prsetorian bands, and his un- 
limited power, was in hourly fear of secret assassins, incessantly racked 
by bis own apprciicnsions ; widi all the eclat of empire, the most mi- 
serable bein^ in liU dominions- His i>ower, indeed, was unlimited, 
but so was Ins misery ; the more be made others siifler, the faster be 
multiplied ins own tolmeiits. Such was bis situation and life, and 
sucli are the natur.al cunscixuences of the abuse of power.' ' 

^ He was so named from caliga, a sort of military boot, which be 
usually wore. 

* A promontory, port, and town in Italy, near Naples. 

The Prastorian bands were instituted' by Augustus, to guard bis 
person and maintain his authority. Under bold and warlike emperors, 
they were kept in tolerable subjection ; buUvhen tlic reins of goverii- 
iiiciit were lield by Feeble hands, they became tbo disturbers, inatciiil 
of preservers of the public peace ; and at length deposed and set up 
emperors at their pleasure. 
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sorrow, and forsook the new emperor, through a feigned 
solicitude for the fate of the old. IG. Calig'ula seemed 
^undorstruek ; he preserved a gloomy silence, expecting 
nothing hut death, instead of the empire at which he had 
aspired. l7. Marco, however, who was hardened in crimes, 
ordered that the dying emperor should he dispatched, by 
U.C. smothering him with pillows ; or, as some wiU have 
it, by poison. Thus died Tibe'rins, in the soventy- 
37.' eighth year of his age, after reigning twenty-two 


__^ear8. _ ^ 

18. It was in the eighteenth year of this omperor’a 
reign that Christ was crucified ; as if the universal depca- 
vity of mankind wanted no less a sacrifice than this to re- 
claim tliem. Pi'late sent to Tihe'rius an account of Christ's 
passion, resurrection, and miracles, and the emperor made 
a report of the whole to the senate, desiring that Christ 
might be aoeountod a God by the Romans. 19. But the 
senate, displeased that the proposal had not come first fiom 
themselves, refused to allow of his apolheos^; alleging an 
ancient law which gave them the superintendence in all 
matters of religion. They even wont so far as to com- 
mand by an edict, that all Christians should leave the city ; 
but Tibe'iius, by another edict, threatened death to such 
as should accuse them ; by which means they continued 
unmolested during the rest of his reign. 

20. The vices of Caiig'uia were concealed under the 
appearance of virtue in the beginning of his reign In 
less than eight months, however, every trace of moderation 
and clemency vanished; while fuiioKS passions, unex- 


I In his first speech to the senate, he promised to govern with justice 
and moderation, to do nothing without their advice, and to follow their 
directions as their child and pupil. The virtues which he assumed so en- 
deared Iiim to the people, tiut on his being taken ill an universal sorrow 
pervaded iiil ranks; his pplace was constantly besieged with inquiries; 
many passed whole nights at his gate, and some even devoted their lives 
for his. ^Iiilo.) In proportion to the grief oocodoned by his illness, 
was the joy his recovery dilTuscd. Happy would it have been for Home, 
liappy for the fame of Caligula, had this recovery never taken place. 
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amplecl avarice, and capricious cruelty, reigned uncon- 
trolled ; and pride, impiety, lust, and avarice, appeared in 
all their native daformity. ^ 

21. Calig'ula’a pride first appeared in his assuming to 
himself the title of ruler ; which was usually granted only 
to kings. Ho would also have taken tho crown and dia- 
dem, had he not been advised that he was already supe- 
rior to all the monnrehs of tlie world. 22. Not long after 
he assumed divine honours, and gave himself the names of 
such divinities as he thought most agreeahle to his nature. 
For this purpose he caused the heads of tho 
Jupiter’, and some other gods, to ho struck olT, and his 
own to be put in their places. He frequently seated him- 
self between Castor and Pollux’, and ordered that all 
who came to this temple to worship should pay their 
adorations only to himself. 23. However, such was the 
extravagant inconsistency of this unaccountahle idiot, that 
he changed his divinity as often as he changed his clothes ; 
being at one time a male deity, at another a female ; some- 
times Jupiter or Mars’; and not nnfrequently Venus* or 
Diana*. 24. He eveu built and dedicated a temple to his 
own divinity, in which his statue of gold was every day 
dressed in robes similar to those which he himself wore, 
and worshipped hy crowds of adorers. His priests were 
numerous ; the sacrifices made to him were of the most 
exquisite delicacies that could be procured ; and the dignity 
of tho priesthood was sought by the most opulent men of 
the city. However, bo admitted his wife and bis horse to 
that honour ; and give a finishing stroke to bis absur- 
dities, became a priest to himself. 25, His method of 

’ The supposed sou of Saturn and Khea, the supicme deity of the 
pagan world. 

’ Castor and Pollux, the twin sons of Jupiter, hy beds. 

® The god of'war. 

'■ Venus, the goddess of beauty and lov9. 

° Diana, the goddess of hunting, daughter of Jupiter aiyl Lnto'na, 
and sister of Fheebua, or the sun. On earth, she was called Diana; ' 
in heaven, Pheebe, or the moon ; in hell, Hecate. 

a 6 
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assuming the manners of a deity, -was not less ridieulous ; 
he often went out at full moon, and courted it in the style 
of a lover. He employed many inventions to imitate thnn- 
der, and would frequently defy Jupiter, crying out with a 
speech of Homer, “ Do you conquer me, or I will conquer 
you.” He frequently pretended to converse in whispers 
with the statue of Jupiter, and usually seemed angry at its 
replies, tlireatening to send it back into Greece, whence it 
came. Sometimes, however, lie would assume a better 
temper, and seemed contented that Jupiter and he should 
■awcKrS^^^lier in amity. 

26. Of all his vices, prodigality was the most remark- 
ahle, and that which in some moasuro gave rise to the rest. 
The luxuries of former emperors were simplicity itsslf 
when compared to those which he practised. He contriv^ 
new ways of bathing, when the richest oils and most pre-\ 
cious perfumes were lavished with the utmost profusion. 
His luxuries of tlio table were of immense value, and even 
jewels, as we are told, were dissolved in his sauces, lie 
sometimes had services of pure gold presented before his 
guests, instead of meat, observing that a man should he an 
economist or an emperor. 

27. The manner in which he maintained his horsawiU 
give an idea of his domestic extravagance. He built a 
stable of marble, and a manger of ivory ; and whenever the 
animal, which he called Incita'tus, was to run in the race, 
he placed sentinels near its stable, the night preceding, to 
prevent its slumbers from being broken'. 

^ Some still more extraordinary accounts.Bre^ven of this horse : it 
is said that he appointed its house, furniture, and kitchen, in order t', 
treat all its visitors with proper respect Sometimes he invited Ii - 
cita'tus to his own table, and presented it with gilt oats, and wine a 
a golden cup. He would often swear, " by the safety of his horst i" 
and it is even said that it was his intention to have appointed it to the 
consulship, had not his dei^h prevented iu 
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Qiieslions for Examination, 

l. 'What '>aa j\c /irst measure of Sejanus. 

Did the emperor yield to liis persuasions 7 
:i. What consequences ensued from tills measure? 

4. Wlio were the first sun'erersf 

fi. Did Sejanus increase ids inftuence 7 

(1, Was this elevation permanent t 

7. To wiint punishment was lie condemned? 

it. What occurred at ids execution? 

0. "Was tills tile only viotiin to the cruelty of Tiberius? 

10. How did Tiberius apirravate his cruelties? 

1 1 . Did these cruelties lonir continue ? 

\2. How did he act on this? 

l!i. Was ho resigned to his fate? 

M, Wliat followed on tins? 
li'i. How was tins news received? 

Hi. Did C.'dignia boldly meet the consequences 7 
17- How was this averted? 

1)!. Wliat liigidy reinarkahlc event happened in this reign? 
1 !). W.is his desire gratiliod 7 

1:0. Wliat was the conduct of CaUjrula on tills occasion? 

111. Uy wliat acts did lie display liis pride ? 

2d, Did his arrogance carry him fardier than this ? 

23. Under what name did he assume divine honours ? 

2.1. Of what farther absurdities was he guilty ? 

2<'i. lieiate other follies of his. 

20. Whnt was his principal vice 7 

27 . Give an instance of his domestic extravagance. 


SECTION V. 

Tor lum no pruyers are pour’d, no psans sung. 

No blessings chanted from a nation's tongue : 

Liood marks tbc path to bis untimely bier; 

The curse of widows and the orphan’s tear 
Cry high lo Heaveu for vengeance on his head : 

Alive detested, and accurst when dead. Brereton. 


1 . SubniMinatc, a. Infctlor. 

C.Vtcd, V, summoned. 

Itl Efl'em'inate, a. soft, womanish. 
lU, PlsOociited, part, out uf joint. 


20. Pivusff'ingfj’er/. making known- 
23. 'rrnuspi'ro, v, to bocome known. 
Cil'sis, a, critical moment. 


1. The impiety, hewever, of Calig'ulh, was but subordinate 
to his cruellies. He slew many of the senate, and after- 
wards cited them to appear. He cast groat numbers of old 
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and infirm men to tlie wld beasts, to free tlie state from 
ancb unserviceable citizens. He usually fed bia wild beasta 
widi the bodies of those wretches whom he condemned ; 
and every tenth day sent off numbers of them to be thus 
devoured ; which he jocosely called clearing his accounts. 
One of those who was thus exposed, crying out that he 
was innocent, Calig'ula ordered him to be taken up, his 
tongue to be cut out, and (hen thrown into the amphi- 
theatre as before'. 2. He took delight in killing men 
with slow tortures, that, ns ho expressed it, they might 
'^I'themselves dying, being always present at suOh exe- 
cutions himself, directing the duration of the punish- 
ment, and mitigating the tortures merely to prolong 
them. 8. In fact he valued liimself for no quality more 
than his unrelenting temper, and inflexible severity, when 
ho presided at an execution. 4. Upon one occasion, 
being incensed with the citizens, he wished that the Roman 
people had but one neck, that he might dispatch them at 
one blow *. 

5. Such insupportable and capricious cmeltaes produced 
many secret conspiracies agmnst him ; hut they were for a 
wliile deferred upon account of his intended expedition 
U.C. against the Germans and Britons. 6. Por this 
A^D. purpose he caused numerous levies to he made, and 
■it' talked with so much resolution, that it was univer- 
sally believed he would conquer all before him ’. 


1 One day visiting the amphitheatre, finding that there were nn 
criminals condemned to fight with vnid beasts, he ordered numbers of 
the spectators to be thrown to them, previously causing their tongues 
to be cut out, that they might not, by th^ cries, disturb his inhuman 
diversions. 

s He frequently used this expression — Oderint dam metuant — (Let 
them hate while they fear.) 

3 The following anecdote will sufficiently display how ill-founded 
these expectations were :-^As he was passing in Ills chariot through a 
narrow lane, his troops were obliged to break their ranks, that he 
might preceed. One happening to ohserre on this, that should the 
enemy now appear, the confusion would be great, he was seized with 
such a panic, that, throwing himself out of his chariot, he fled on horse- 
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7. Ills march perfectly indicated the inequality of his 
temper ; sometimes it was so rapid, that the cohorts were 
obliged to leave their standards behind them ; at other 
times it was so slow, that it more resembled a pompous 
procession than a military expedition. 8. In this disposi- 
tion, he would cause himself to be carried on a Utter on eight 
men’s shoulders, and ordered all the neighbouring cities to 
have their streets well swept and watered, that he might 
not he annoyed with dust. 9. Ilowovor, all those mighty 
preparations ended in nothing. Instead of conquering^ 
Britain, he merely gave refuge to one of itsbanish^ 
princes ; and this he described, in his letter to the senate, 
as taldng possession of the whole island. 10. Instead of 
conquering Germany, ho only led his army to the sea-shore 
in Gaul : there, disposing his engines and warlike ma- 
chines with great solemnity, and drawing up his men in 
order of battle, ho went on hoard his galley, with which 
coasting along, he commanded his trumpets to sound, and 
the signal to be given as if for an engagement. 11. His 
men, who had previons orders, immediately fell to gather* 
ing the shells that lay upon the shore into their helmets, 
as their spoils of tlie conquered ocean, worthy of the 
palace and the oapitol. 12. After this doughty expe- 
dition, calling his army together, like a general after vic- 
tory, he harangued them in a pompous manner, and highly 
extolled their achievements ; then, distributing money 
among them, and congratulating them upon their riches, he 
dismissed them with orders to be joyful. And, that such 
exploits should not* pass without a memorial, ho ordered a 
lofty tower to he erected by the sen-side h 

back, till coming to a bridge that was crowded with the servants and 
baggage of the army, he e.rused liiinself to be conveyed over thcii 
heads, not thinking himself safe till he gnt out of the enemy’s country. 

> It is said that tlic tower which stand? at the entry of the port 
of Cologne, called La tour U'oidre, is that built by Calig'ulp on this 
occasion. 
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and inflitn men to Iho wild Leasts, to free the state from 
such unserviceable citizens. He usually fed his wild beasts 
witli the bodies of those wretches whom ho condemned ; 
and every tenth day sent off numbers of them to be thus 
devoured ; which he jocosely called clearing his accounts. 
One of those who was tlius eKposed, crying out that he 
was innocent, Calig'ula ordered him to ho token up, his 
tongue to ho cut out, and then throvm into the amphi- 
theatre as before h 2. Ho took delight in killing men 
with slow tortures, that, as he expressed it, they might 
^^1 themselves dying, being always present at snth exe- 
cutions himself, directing the duration of the punish- 
ment, and mitigating the tortures merely to prolong 
them. 3. In fact he valued himself for no quality more 
than his unrelenting temper, and inflexible severity, when 
he presided at an execution, 4. Upon one occasion, 
being incensed with the citizens, he wished that the Homan 
people had hut one neck, that he might dispatch them at 
one blow *. 

5. Such insupportable and capricious cruelties produced 
many secret conspiracies against him ; hut they were for a 
while deferred upon account of his intended expedition 
TJ.C. against the Germans and Britons. 6. For this 
a!d. purpose he caused numerous levies to he made, and 

41. talked with so much resolution, that it was univer- 
sally believed he would conquer all before him 


* One day visiting the mnpInthcBtre, finding that there were no 
criminals condemned to fight with wild heasts, he ordered numbers of 
the spectatoirs to he thrown to them, previouriy causing their tongues 
to be cut out, that they might not, by their cries, disturb his inhuman 
diversions. 

> He frequently used this expression — Oderint dum metuanl— {let 
them hate while they fear.) 

t The following anecdote will sufflciently display how ill-founded 
these ejcpeetations were s-^As he was passing in his chariot through s 
narrow lane, his troops were_ obliged to break their ranks, that he 
might proceed. One happening to observe on this, tiiat should the 
enemy now appear, tire confusion would he great, he was seized trith 
such a panic, that, throwing himself out of his chariot, he fled on horse- 
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7. His march perfectly indicated the inequality of his 
temper ; sometimes it was so rapid, that the cohorts were 
obliged to leave their standards behind tliem ; at other 
times it was so slow, that it more resembled a pompous 
procession, than a military expedition. 8. In this disposi- 
tion, he would cause himself to be carried on a litter on eight 
men’s shoulders, and ordered all the neighbouring cities to 
have their streets well swept and watered, that ho might 
not he annoyed with dust. 9. JIowovci-, all these mighty 
preparations ended in nothing. Instead of conquering 
Britain, he merely gave refuge to one of i^cIamsTocl 
princes ; and this he described, in his letter to the senate, 
as taking possession of the v/liolc island. 10. Instead of 
conquering Germany, he only led his army to the sea-shore 
in Gaul : there, disposing his engines and warlike ma- 
chines with great solemnity, and drawing tip his men ill 
order of battle, ho went on hoard his galley, with which 
coasting along, he commanded his trumpets to sound, and 
the signal to be given as if for an engagement. 11. His 
men, who had previous orders, immediately fell to gather- 
ing the shells that lay upon the shore into their helmets, 
as their spoils of tlie conquered oceau, worthy of the 
palace and the capitol. 12. After this doughty expe- 
dition, calling his army together, like a general after vic- 
tory, ho harangued them in a pompons manner, and highly 
extolled their achievements; then, distributing money 
among them, and congratulating them upon their riches, he 
dismissed them with orders to be joyful. And, that such 
exploits should no^ pass without a memorial, he ordered a 
lofty tower to he erected by the sea-side'. 

back, till coming to a bridge that rras crowded with the servants and 
baggage of the army, he caused himself to be conveyed over iheii 
heads, not thinking himself safe till he got out of the enem/s country. 

t It is said that the tower which standi at the ent^ of the port 
of Boiogne, called La tour d'oidre, is that built by Calig'u]^ on this 
occasion. 
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13. Cassius Cher'ea, a tribune of the Praetorian bands, 
was the person who at last freed the world from this ty- 
ras't. Besides the motives which ho had in common with 
other men, he had received repeated insults from Calig'ula, 
who took all occasions of turning him into ridicule, and 
impeaching him of cowardice, merely because he happened 
to have an geminate voice. Whenever Cher'ea came to 
demand the watchword from the emperor, according to 
custom, he always gave him either Venus, Adonis, or some 
sn ch, implyi ng softness and effeminacy. 

l^r'unor'ea secretly Imparted his design to several 
senators and knights whom ho knew to have received per- 
sonal injuries from Calig'ula. While these were deliber- 
ating upon the most certain and speedy method of destroy- 
ing the tyrant, an unexpected incident gave new strength 
to the conspiracy. 13. Fempe'dius, a senator of distinc- 
tion, being accused before the emperor of having spoken of 
him with disrespect, the informer cited one Quintil'ia, an 
actress, to confirm the accusation. 16. Quiutil'in, how- 
ever, was possessed of a degree of fortitude not frequently 
found even in the other sex. She denied the fact with ob- 
sUnacy ; and being put to the torture, bora the severest 
tortures of the rack with unshaken constancy. 17. Indeed, 
so remarkable was her resolution, that though acquainted 
with all tlie particulars of the conspiracy, and although 
Cher'ea was the person appointed to preside at her torture, 
she revealed nothing ; on the contrary, when she was led 
to fhe rack, she trod upon the toe of one of the conspira- 
tors, intimating at once her knowledge of their conspiracy, 
and her resolution not to divulge it. 1 9. Thus she suffered, 
until all her limbs were dislocated ; and, in that deplorable 
state, was presented to the emperor, who ordered her a 
gratuity for what she had euduied. 

19. Cher'ea could ifo longer contain his indignation, at 
being tlfris made the instrument of a tyrant’s cruelty. After 
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several deliberations of the conspirators, it was at last re- 
solved to attack him during the Palatine games*, which 
lasted four days ; and to strike the blow when his guar^ 
should not have the opportunity to defend him. 20, The 
first three days of the games passed. Cher' ea began to 
approhendj that deferring the completion of tlie conspiracy 
might be tlie means of divulging it : he even dreaded that 
the honour of killing the tyrant might fall to the lot of some 
other person, bolder than himself. At last he resolved to 
defer the execution of his plot only to tlio day following, 
when Calig'ula .should pass through a private'^ 
some baths near the palace. 

21. The last day of the games was more splendid than 
the rest ; and Calig'ula seemed more sprightly and conde- 
scending than usual, lie enjoyed the amusement of seeing 
tlie people scramble for the fruits and other rarities by his 
order tlirown among them ; being no way apprehensive of 
the plot formed for his destruction. 22. In the mean time 
the conspiracy began to transpire : and, had he any friends 
remaining, it could not bare foiled of being discovered. A 
senator who was present, asking one of his acquaintance if 
he had heard any thing new, and the other replying in the 
negative, said, “ You must know, that this day will be re- 
presented the death, of a tyrant.” The other immediately 
understood him, but desired him to be cautious. 23. The 
conspirators waited many hours with extreme anxiety ; and 
Calig'ula seemed resolved to spend the whole day without 
any refreshment. So unexpected a delay ex,asperated 
Cher'ea ; and, had he not been restrained, he would sud- 
denly have perpetrated his design in the midst of all the 
people. 24. At that instant, while ho was hesitating 

^ Palatine games were so colled from their being celebrated on the 
Pal.-itim- Hill, wliicb was the most consUlurablc of the seven bills on 
which Home was built. This was the tivst Kill occupied by lloina'lus, 
and wbere be fixed his residence, and kept bis court; as^also did 
TuI'Ius Ilostil'iiis, Aiigus'tus, and all the succeeding emperors ; and 
hence it is that tbc residence of Princes is called Palatium, or Palace. 
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Aspore'nus’, one of the conspiratora, persuaded Calig'ula 
to go to the bath, and take some slight refreshment, that 
he might the better enjoy the rest of the entertainment, 
26. The emperor, rising up, the conspirators used every 
precaution to keep off the throng, and to surround him 
themselves, under pretence of great assiduity. Upon his 
entering into a little vaulted gallery that led to the bath, 
Cher'ea struck him to the ground with his dagger, crying 
out, “ Tyront, think upon this.” The other conspirators 
closed in upon him ; and while the emperor was resisting, 
"ahu out that he was not yet dead, they dispatched 

him with thirty wounds. 

26. Such was the merited death of Calig'ula in the 
twonty-ninth year of his age, after a short reign of not four 
years. His character may be summed up in the words 
of Sen'eca; namely, “Nature seemed to have brou^t 
him forth, to show what mischief could be effected by the 
greatest vices su^jported by the greatest authority.” 


Questions for Examination. 

I. Of what enormities was Caligula guilty t 

5, How did he heighten his cruelties ? 

3. On what did he chiefly value himself 2 

4. What monstrous wish did be express ? 

6. What was the consequence of such atrocities ? 

6. Wliat preparations did ho make ? 

7. How did his disposition display itself on this occasion! 

8. How did he sometimes travel ! 

9. What esploits did he perfoini! 

10. Did he not make a show of some great enterprise ! 

II. How did it end? 

12. Of what farther follies was he guilty? 

13. By whom was he assassinated, and by what provocations was his 

fate hastened ? 

14. Were others mads privy to the design ! 

15. Hulatc this incident. 

16. Did Quintilia conflrmthe acensation? 

17. What rendered this tjtsolution more remarkable? 


^ He is by some called Am'pronus. 
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IB. What was the result? 

in. Was the crisis much longer deferred'? 

20. Was tills resolution put in practice ? 

21. Was Caligula at all apprehensive of what was in agitation ? 

22. Was the secret inviolably kept? 

23. Ifiiw was the design nearly frustrated? 

24. What induced Caligula to alter his intention? 

25. Kelnte the manner of his death. 

26. llepeat the summary of his character as given by Seneca. 


SECTION VI. 


u.c. 794. — A.D. 42. 

Homans, metliinks the malice of your tyrants 
Might furnisU heavier chains. Old ns 1 am, 

And withered as you see these war-worn limiis, 

Trust mo, they shall support the weigliticst load 
Ii\|ustinc (hares impose. Mason’s G.\RACtacus. 


2. IrulioolVIty, s. weakness of ndnil. 
i, Obll'vlon, 1 . forgetfulness, 
e. liitcs’tlno, s. Internal, 

11. Commem'orate, e. to keep in le- 
membranee, to celebrate. 


16. ProBen'Itois, ». forefathers, ances- 
tors In a direct line. 

18. I)e]ec'l!ou, s. sadness, 

21. Paca'mour, >. a lover, a favourite. 


1. As soon as the death of Calig'nla was made ptiblio, it 
produced the greatest confusion. The conspirators, tvho 
only aimed at destroying a tyrant, without attending to the 
appointment of a successor, had all sought safety by re- 
tiring to private places. 2. Some soldiers happening to 
wander about the palace, discovered Clau'diua, Calig'ula’a 
uncle, lurking in a secret place where he liad hid himself. 
Of this person, wl^ had hitherto been despised for his 
imbecililij, they resolved to make an emperor : and accord- 
ingly they carried him upon their shoulders to tlie camp, 
where they proclaimed him at a time when he expected 
nothing but death. 

3. ClauMius was now fifty years did. The complicated 
diseases of his Infancy had, in some measure, affected all 
the faculties of liis mind as well as body, and he seemed. 
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both in public and domestic life, incapable of conducting 
himself with propriety *. 

^ 4. The commencement of his reign, however, as had 
been the case with all the bad emperors, gave the moat 
promising hopes. It began by an act of oblioion for all 
former words and actions, and by disannulling all the cruel 
edicts of Calig'ula. 5. He showed himself more moderate 
than his predecessors with regard to titles and honours. 
He forbade all persons, under severe penalties, to sacrifice 
to him, as they had done to Calig'ula. Ho was assiduous 
IirTi3rdVilg'and examining complaints ; and frequently ad- 
ministered justice in person with great mildness. To his 
solicitude for the internal advantages of the state, he added 
that of a watchful guardianship over the provinces. Hs 
restored Jnde'a to Her' od Agrip'pa®, which Calig'ula had 
taken from Her'od Antipas, his uncle, the man who had 
put John the Baptist to death, and who was banished by 
order of the present emperor’. 

0. Ho even undertook to gratify the people by foreign 
conquest. The Britons, who had for nearly a hundred 
years beeri left in quiet possession of thoir own island, be- 
gan to seek the mediation of Home, to quell their intestine 
commotions. 7. The principal man who desired to sub- 
ject his native country to the Roman dominion, was one 


^ His mother, Anto'nis, used to call him a human monster ; and hn 
nephew, Calig'ula, when he had butchered many of his kindred, saved 
him merely for a laughing-stock. The kindest word Augus'tus gave 
him was that of Misel'Iua (poor wretch). This example was followed 
hy others. If he happened to come to table when the guests had taken 
their places, no one showed him the least clvi^’ty ; and when he slept, 
as he sometimes did after meals, they would divert themselves by 
throwing the etonea of fruit at him, or by wakening him with a blow ot 
a rod or whip. 

* Her'od Agiip'pa was the grandson of Herod the Great; who, at 
the birth of our Saviour, caused all the infants of Bethlehem to be 
massacred, in hopes that he would fall in the number. Her'od Agiip'pa, 
to please the Jews, also persecuted the Christians; and put to death 
St. Jameg the Great. 

He put to deatli Clicr'ea, and some others of die murderers of his 
nephew. 
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Ber'icus, who perauaded the emperor to make a descent 
upon the island, magnifying the advantages that would at- 
tend the conquest of it. 8. In pursuance of his advice, 
therefore, Plau'tius, the praetor, was ordered to go into 
Gaul, and make preparations for this great expedition. At 
first, indeed, his soldiers seemed backward to embark, de- 
claring that they were unwilling to make war beyond the 
limits of the world i for so they judged Britain to be. How- 
ever, they were at last persuaded to go : and the Britons 
were several times overthrown. 

9. These successes soon after induced CIau'.drcr-*- r" 'g?- 
iiito Britain in person, under pretence that the na- A. D. 
tives were still seditious, and had not delivered up 
some Roman fugitives, who had taken shelter among them. 
10. However, this expedition seemed rather calculated for 
show than service ; the time he continued in Britain, which 
was in all but sixteen days, was more taken np in receiving 
homage, than extending his conquests*. 11. Great re- 
joicings were made upon his return to Romo : tho senate 
decreed him a splendid triumph, triumphal arches were 
erected to his honour, and annual games instituted to com- 
memorate his victories. 12. In the mean time the war 
•was vigorously prosecuted by Plau'tius, and his Keutenant 
Vespasian-, who, according to Sueto'nius fought thirty 
battles, and reduced a part of the island into the A.I). 
form of a Roman province. 13. However, thi.s war 61- 

' He was, in fact, so timorous, and devoid of per-sonal cour.igc, that 
lie never udinitted any one to his presence without liis being first 
narrowly scarcheil ; nay, even women und ciiildreu were sometimes 
iubjeoted to this rude investigation. Tliis cxccsslvo timidity was taken 
advantage of by his wile, Mfssali'na, and others j who, hy playing on 
his fears, induced him frequently to be guilty of cruelties, of which he 
afterwards bitterly repented. 

* Vespa'.sian, a native of llitti in Italy, was of obscure origin, and 
rose to public honours solely throunh his merit. 

•t Sueto'nius, n cciehr.ited historian, a n.ativr of Home. lie w.as 
secretary to the emperor Adrian, and an iiatimatc friend of Pliny the 
younger. Of his works, his lives of the I’irst Twelve Kinpcrors, and 
part of Ins Treatise concerning Illustrious Grammarians, Vnly hav7 
been preserved. (Biog. Clnssica.) 
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broke out afrosli under tlio government of Osto rius, who 
succeeded Plau'tius. The Britons, eitlier despising hita 
for want of experience, or hoping to gain advantages over 
a person newly come to command, rose up in arms, and 
disclaimed the Roman power. 14. The Ico'ni, who inha- 
bited Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdonshire j 
the Can'gi, in "Wiltshire and Somersetshire ; and the 
Brigan'tes, in Yorkshire, &c. made a powerful resistance, 
though they were at length overcome ; but the Silu'res, 
or inhabitants of South Wales, under their king Carae'- 
the most formidable opponents tlie Roman 
generals had over yet encountered. 15. This brave bar- 
barian not only made a gallant defence, but often claimed 
a doubtful victory. He, with great conduct, removed 
the scat of war into the most inaccessible parts of the 
country,, and for nine years kept tlie Romans in continued 
alarm. 

to. Upon the approach of Osto'rius, however, Caino'taous 
finding himself obliged to come to a decisive engagement, 
addressed his countrymen with calm resolution ; tolling 
them, that this battle would either establish their liberty, 
or confirm their servitude ; that they ought to remember 
the bravery of their ancestors, by whose valour they were 
delivered from taxes and tribute ; and that this was the 
time to show themselves equal to tlieir progenitors. 

17. But nothing that undisciplined valour could perform 
availed against the conduct of the Roman legions. After 
an obstinate fight, the Britons, were entirely routed: the 
wife and daughter of Carao'tacus were taken prisoners; 
and be himself, seeking refuge from Cbrtisman'dua, queen 
of the Brigan'tes, was treacherously delivered up to the 
conquerors. 18. "When he was brought to Rome, nothing 
could exceed the cimosity of the people to behold a man 

' Carac'tsens, whose true namo was Carra'dog, was the son of Branah 
Clvi. (Tacitusu 
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who had for so many years braved the power of the em- 
pire. Carao'tacua testified no rnarks of base dejection, 
"When ho was led through the streets, and observed tlio 
splendour of every object around him ; “ Alas !" cried lie, 
“ how is it possible, that people possessed of such magnifi- 
cence at home, should think of envying Carat/tacus a hum- 
ble cottage in Britain !” 19. 'When he was brought before 

the emperor, while the other prisoners sued for pity with 
the most abject lamentations, Carac'tacus stood beiore the 
tribunal with an intrepid air, and though willing to aocopl 
of pardon, was not mean enough to siio for it. ^ tf-” erierl 
ho, “ I had yielded immediately, and without opposing you, 
neither would my fortune have been romaikablo, nor your 
glory memorable ; you could not have been victorious ; and 
I had been forgotten. If now, therefore, you spare my life, 
I shall coutinuc a perpetual example of your clemency 
Clau‘'dius generously pardoned him, and Osto'rius was de- 
creed a triumph. 

SO. In the beginning of his reign Clau'dlus gave the 
highest hopes of a happy contannance ; but he soon began 
to lessen his care for the pnblic, and to commit to his fa- 
vourites all the concerns of the empire. This prince, weak 
from his infancy, was little able, when called to govern, to 
act but under the direction of others. 21. One of Lis chief 
instructors was his wife Messali'na ; whose name is become 
a common appellation for women of abandoned character. 
By her was Clau'dius urged on to commit cruelties, which 
he considered only as wholesome severities ; while her de- 
baucheries became every day more notorious, and exceeded 
what liad ever hecA in Rome. For her crimes and enor- 
mities, however, she, together with her paramour, Cai'us 
Sil'ius, suffered that death they both had so justly de- 
servedh 

‘ With such astonishing holtlnoss did Messalma perp^atc her 
enormous crimes, that she compelted Silius to divorce bis :u)d t» 
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22. Clau'dius afterwards married Agrippi'na, the daughter 
of Ills brother German'icna, a woman of a cruel and am- 
bitious spirit, whose only aim being to procure the suc- 
cession of Nero, her son by a former marriage, she treated 
Claudius with such haughtiness, that he was heard to de- 
clare, when heated with wine, that it was his fate to smart 
under the disorders of his wives, and to be their execu- 
tioner. 23. This expression sunk deep in her mind, and 
engaged all her faculties to prevent the blow ; she, there- 
fore, resolved not to defer a deed, which she had medi- 
brfnrr, which was to poison him. She, for 
some time, debated within herself in what quantity the 
poison should be administered ; as she feared that too 
strong a doso would discover the treachery, while one too 
weak would fail of its effect. 24. At length she deter- 
mined upon a poison of singular efficacy to destroy his 
intellects, and yet not suddenly to terminate his life ; it 
was given among mushrooms, a dish the emperor was 
particularly fond of. 25. Shortly after he had eaten, 
he dropped down insensible ; but this caused no alarm, 
as it was usual with him to eat till he had stupiiied 
his faculties, and been obliged to he carried from the 
table to his bed. 26. His constitution, however, seemed 
to overcome the effects of the potdoa ; but Agrippi'na, 
resolving to make sure of him, directed a wretch of a 
physician, her creature, to introduce a poisoned feather 
into his throat, under pretence of making him vomit, 
and thus to dispatch him, which had its intended effect. 
Thus died Clau'dius the First, the complicated diseases 

marry her, with all the usual seleinnltieB, in the most publle manner. 
For some time the emperor, who was at Os'da, was ignorant of this 
enormity ; fear of Messalina's influence over him preventing any one 
from mendoning it. Sven when informed, after the first ebuUUians 
of his rage had subsided, he would have pardoned his wife, had not 
Naicis'sus, by whom her primes had been at length reported, caused 
her hastily to be dispatched. When the news of her death was brought 
to Clauditis, he appeared to take no notice, and even inquired some 
days after, why Messaliha did not come to supper. 
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of whose infancy seemed to have affected and perverted 
all the faculties of his mind. He was succeeded by Nero, 
the son of Agrippi'na by her first husband. Hero ha^ 
been adopted by Claudius, 


Queslio/is far Examination, 

1. AVhat happened on the death of Caligula ? 

2. Who was appointed his successor 7 

3. What was the character of Claudius 7 

4. IIuw did lie conduct hinisclf? 

5. By what farther acts did be distinguish his accession 'l 
0. Did he adopt any warlike measures? 

7. lly whom was he persuaded to interfere ? 

8. Wiiawassentinto that country, and what occurred inconsequcucc 'i 
!>. What resolution did Claudius form? 

10. Did he perform any memorable c.<cploits ? 

11. Was his return celebrated ? 

12. Was the war in Britain now at an end ? 

13. Did tliis finish the war 1 

14. Who were the moat formidable adversaries of the Homans ? 

13. How did lie distinguish himself? 

10. By what means did he strengthen the courage of his troops? 

17. Were his cfibrls successful ? 

111. Whst happened on his arrival at Home? 

19. What was his behaviour before the emperor ? 

20. Did Claudius continue to govern well ? 

21. Who was the chief instigator of his cruelties? 

22. M'ho was the second wite of Claudius, and what \i as her conduct 

towards him ? 

23. What was the consequence of this unguarded expresslcn ? 

24. On what did she at length resolve ? 

23. What effect did it produce? 

20. Did he recover ? 
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U. C. 793.— A. D. 56. 


Thus cruel Nero once resolved 
On Galba'a mBm*rGction, for revong^e, 

To give all Vranre as plunder to the armies : 

To poison the whole senate at a feast ; 

To burn the city, turn the wild beasts out, 

BcarS) lions, tigers, ou the multitude ; 

That so, obstructing those that quench'd the Arc, 

He might at once destroy rebellious Rome. Lee* 


a. Mounds, s. barrlora, dofenccs. ! 
5. ContlAgra'tion, s. a bunihii,'', great; 

lire. I 

0. O'dium, i. disgrace. ! 

7. Glt^cua, s, an are.i for the calebratlon 
of races and other sports. 


0. Prematu'rcly, before Itwaszii^o 
fbr execution. 

IS. AiisterPtieB, a. abstemiousness, su- 
verities. 

AvitVity, a. eagerness. 

15. Swoon, a. a fainting flt. 

Id* Vi'tal, a. CBBuntial to life. 


1 . Nero, thougli but seventeen years old, began his reign 
•with the general approbation of mankind. Ho appeared 
just, liberal, and humane. When a ■warrant for the execu- 
tion of a criminal •^vas brought to be signed, he would cry 
cat with compassion, “ "Would to heaven that I had never 
learned to write !” 

2. But as he increased in years, his native disposition 
began to show itself. The execution, of liis mother Agrip- 
pi'na was the first alarming instance he gave of his cruelty. 
After attempting to get her drewned at sea, he ordered 
her to he put to death in her palace ; and coming to gaze 
upon the dead body, was heard to say, that he had never 
thought his mother so handsome a wo^nanh 

> The manner of his attempt to drown bis mother was extremely sin- 
gular. lie caused a vessel to be constructed that, by withdrawing some 
holts, would separate in the open sea, and thus give her death the appear- 
ance of a shipwreck. Agrippi'na, naturally suspicious, at first refused 
to go on board ; hut, luile^into seeurity by the artful blandishments ofher 
son, she embarked. The attempt wns made ; hut Amppi'na was taken 
np by sdine fisher-boats, and conveyed to her own •villa. The very great 
calmness of the sea prevented, the possibility of its being considered as an 
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3. The mounds of vii-Uie being thus broken down, Nero 
gave a loose to appetites that were not only sordid, but 
inhuman. There was a sort of odd contrast in his dispo- 
sition, for while he practised cruelties suiHcicnt to make 
the mind shudder with horror, he was fond of those amus- 
ing arts wliich soften and refine the heart. He was parti- 
cularly addicted, even from childliood, to music, and not 
totally ignorant of poetry ; chariot-driving was his fa- 
vourite pursuit ; and all these ho frequently exhibited in 
public. 

4. Happy had it hecu for mankind, had*4!f eoiillTred 
himself to those ; and contented with being coiitcmptible, 
sought not to become formidable also. His cruelties 
exceeded all his other cxtravaguicics. lie seemed even 
studious of finding out pleasures, ns well as crimes, against 
nature. 5. A great part of the city of Home was con- 
sumed by fire in his time, and to Mm most historians as- 
cribe iho conflagration. It is said that he stood tipon a 
Mgh tower, during the continuance of the flames, enjoying 
the sight, and singing, in a theatrical manner, to his harp, 
verses upon the burning of Troy. None were permitted 
to lend assistance towards extinguishing the flames ; and 
several persons were seen setting fire to their houses, al- 
leging that they had orders for so doing*. 6. However 

accident Agrippl'na, however, dissembled her suspicions, end in • 
formed the emperor of her wonderfut escape. Three years after the 
death of his mother, he murdered hia tutor Burrhus, and also his wife 
Octavia, a youn^ princess of admirable virtue and beauty, that he 
might marry the infamous Foppae'a. 

‘ Of die fourteen quarters into which Rome was divided, only four 
remained entire. Upoq the ruins of die demolished city, Nero founded 
a palace, which he c^lod his Golden House. It contained witliiu its 
inclosure, artificial lakes, largo wildernesses, spacious parks, gardens, 
orcliards, vineyards, Src. &c. The entrance of tlio stately cdiiiac was 
sufficiently lofty to admit a colossal statue of Ncrii, 120 feet high. The 
galleries, erected on three rows of tail pillars, were each a mile in 
lenmh. The palace itself was tiled with gold (probably gilding), the 
walls covered with the same metal, and riciily adorned with precious 
stones and mother-of-pearl ; and the cciUng of one of the banqueting 
rooms represented the firmament beset with stars, turning about inccsi 
sandy night and day, and showering sweet waters on die guests. 
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this be, the emperor used every art to throw the odium of 
so detestable an action from himself, and to fix it upon 
tho Christians, who were at that time gaining ground in 
Borne. 7. Nothing could be more dreadful than the per- 
secution raised against them upon this false accusation. 
Some were covered with the shins of wild beasts, and, in 
that disguise, devoured by the dogs ; some were crucified, 
and others burnt alive. “ When tlie day was not sufficient 
for their tortures, the dames, in which they perished,” says 
Ta'oitus, “ served to illuminate the night while Nero, 
dreftseirtif^Tfe habit of a charioteer, regaled himself with a 
view of their tortures from his gardens, and entertained 
the people at one time with their suiferings, at another with 
the games of the circus. 8, In this perseeulion St. Paul 
was beheaded, and St. Peter crucified, with his head down- 
wards ; a mode of death he chose, as being more disho- 
nourable than that of his Divine Master. 

9. A conspiracy formed against Nero, by Piso, a man 
of great power and integrity, which was prematurely dis- 
covered, opened a train of suspicions that destroyed many 
01 tne principal families in Borne. 10. The two most 
remarkable personages who fell on this occasion, were 
Sen'eoa the philosopher, and Lucan the poet, his nephew *. 
Nero, either having real testimony, or else hating him for 
his virtues, sent a tribune to Sen'cca’, informing him that 

• 'Elpiclia'ri&, a woman of infamous character, who by some means, was 
implicated in the coneniracy, deserves to be mentioned as an instance 
of female fortitude. Sue was condemned to the torture, hut the united 
force of rachs, stripes, and fire, could not extort a word from her. 
The next day, as she was conducted in a eba,^ to be tortured afresh 
(for her limbs were so mangled and disjointed, that she could not 
stand,) she hung herself with her girdle to the top of the chair, 
voluntarily suspending the whole weight of her body to the noose; 
thus a woman once a slave, cheerfidly endured the most exquisite tor- 
tures, and even death, to save persons she scarcely knew, and from 
whom she had never received any favoina. 

^ Seneca, a celebrated ’philosopher, and a son of Sen'eca the orator; 
was born atCorduha, in Spain, A.P. B. This town was also the birth- 
^ace of his father, (Strabo and Lucan.) Corduba was founded by the 
Homans, B,C, IfiO ; and in process of time i t became the residence of the 
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he wns suspected as an accomplice. The tribune found 
the philosopher at table with Paulfna, his wife ; and in- 
forming him of his business, Scn'eca replied without en»- 
tion, that his welfare depended upon no man ; that he had 
never been accustomed to indulge the errors of the emperor, 
and would not do it now. 11. When this answer was 
brought to Nero, he demanded whether Sen'eca seemed 
afraid to die ; the tribune replying that he did not appear 
in the least terrified : “ Then go to him again,” cried the 
emperor, “ and give him my orders to die.” Accordingly, 
ho sent a centurion to Sen'oea, signifying tlJcfTit was"“the 
emperor's pleasure that he should die. Scn'eca seemed no 
way discomposed, but displayed the fortitude of conscious 
integrity. He endeavoured to console his wife, and ex- 
horted her to a life of persevering virtue. 12. She seemed 
resolved, however, not to survive him, and pressed her 
request to die with him so earnestly, that Sen'eca, who 
had long looked upon death as a benefit, at last gave 
lus consent ; and the veins of both their arms were opened 
at the same time. 13. As Sen'eca was old, and much 
enfeebled by the austerities of his life, the blood flowed 
but slowly ; so that ho caused the veins of his legs and 
thighs to he opened also. His pains were long and 
violent, but they were not capable of repressing his for- 
titude or lus eloquence. lie dictated a discourse to two 
secretaries, which was read with great avidity after his 
death, but which has since perished in the lapse of time. 
14. His agonies being now drawn out to a great length, 
he at last demanded poison from his physician ; but this 
also failed of its effect, lus body being already exhausted, 
and incapable of oxciting its operation. Ho was from 
this carried into a warm bath, which only served to pro- 
long his sufferings ; at length, therefore, he was put in a 

« 

>ln»rlsli kings, where they continued till their expulsion ivto Africa. 
It wns in the vicinity of this city that Ceesar fought his last battle with 
the sons of Pompey. 
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stove, the vapour of -whicli quickly dispatched him. le. 
In the mean time, his wife Pauli'na having fallen into 
a mom with the loss of hlood, had her arms bound up 
by her domestics, and by tliis means survived her hus- 
band for some years ; but by her conduct duiing the rest 
of her life, she seemed never to forget her affection and 
his example. 

16. The death of Lucan* was not less remarkable. 
After he had lost a great quantity of blood from the 
veins of his arms, perceiving his hands and legs already 
dea7, while the vital parts still continued warm and 
vigorous, he called to mind the description of his own 
poem of the Pharsa'lia, of a person dying in similar cir- 
cumstances. He expired while he was repeating that 
beautiful passage ; 


Noo, siout vulnere sanguis 

liinicuit Icntus : Ruutis cadit undique veins, 

' ■■ ■" - Pars ultima Irunci 

Tradidit in lelum vacuos vitalibus anus. 

At tumulus qufi. pulmo jacct, qua viscera fervent, 

Ilsserunt ibi fata diu : luctataque multum 
Hac cum parte, Viri vix omnia membra tulerunt. 

Ho single wound tbe gaping rupture seems, 

When trickling crimson wells in slender streams ; 

But from an op’ning horrible and wide, 

A thousand vessels pour the bursting tide ; 

Soon from the lower parts the spirit’s fled. 

And motionless th' exhausted limhs lay dead ; 

Not so the nobler regions, whero tlie heart 
And heaving lung their vital powers exert : 

There lingering, late, and long conflicting, life 
Bose against fate, and still maintain'd the strife: 

Driven out at length, unwillingly and slow. 

She left her mortm house, and sought tlTe shades helow. 

Howe, p. iii. v. 945. 


* Marcus Anneeus Duean, a celebrated Ladn poet, was of an eques- 
trian family of Rome, and born at Corduba, in Spain, about A.D. 39. 
His Gather was Marcus An-tmua Mela, brother to Seneca. His mother 
was the daughter of Acilius Luennus, an eminent orator, and from him 
the poet took the name of Lucan. His ” Pharsalia” is an epic poem of 
merit, though sometimes harsh and irregular. Rhetoric, however, seems 
to have been the art he excelled most m i and all tvriters aoknowledgc 
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17. The death of C. Petro'nius *, about ihis time, is 
too remarkable to be passed over in silence. This U.C. 
person, whom some historians supposed to bo tlie 
author of the piece entitled T. Petro'nii Arbi'tri C6. 
Saty'ricon, was an epicu'rcan, both in principle and prac- 
tice. In a court like that of Nero, he was esteemed for 
his reflnements in luxury, and became the emperor’s 
tutor in this exq^uisito art. 18. Accused of being privy 
to Piso’s conspiracy, he was committed to prison. Petro'- 
nius, who could not endure the anxiety of suspense, re- 
solved upon putting himself to deatli, bj^ausing” his 
veins to be opened 19. In the mean time ho conversed 
witli his friends, not upon maxims of philosophy, or grave 
subjects, but upon such topics as had amused his gayest 
revels. Ha listened while they recited the lightest poems ; 
and by no action, no word, no circumstance, showed the 
perplexity of a dying person. 20. Shortly, after him, 
Numi'oius Thormus, Bare'a Sora'nus, and Pe'tus Thra'- 
sea were put to death. The valiant Cor'bulo ^ who 
had gained Nero ea many rietories over the Farthisns, 


that he declaimed in puhiic when hut fourteen years old, both in Greek 
and Latin, with universal applause. 

> Fe tTo'nius, the Latin poet, was born at Harscilles, a maritime city in 
France. In this city was a temple dedicated to Apollo ; and an univer- 
sity, remarkable for the frugality and civil behaviour of the students, to 
which the Homans sent their children to be educated, it being styled by 
Cicero the Athens of Gauli and by Fliny the misrrrss of Education. 
Fetro'nius’s Satire against Nero is extremely wel' written, though very 
licentious. Hisotlierivorksarc,aPoemon the Civil War between Cbcsot 
and Foinpey ; on the Education of the Homan Youth; on the Corrup- 
tion of Eloquence, and on the Cause of the Decline of the Acts, &c; 
(Biog. Classica.) ^ 

‘ So little eagerness did he show to put an end to his agonies, that- 
after his veins were cut, he directed them to be cL.>si d again, and then 
opened at intervals, showing no sense of pain, nor apprehensiun at 
death, 

‘ The most virtuous man of bb time. 

* Cor'bulo, the cclcbroted Homan general, subdued the Farthians, 
and also the Arme'nians, whose capitiu be destroyed, and placed 
Tigra'ueson the throne (of Arme'ma); Nero, jealous of Ji is reputa- 
tion, directed him to he murdered; Cor'bulo, hearing of it, fell upon 
his sword, A. D. 67. (Tacitus.l 

s i 
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followed next. Nor did the empress Poppae'a herself es- 
cape, whom he kicked when she was pregnant, by which 
she miscaiTied, and died. 21. At length human nature 
grew weary of bearing her persecutor; and the whole 
world seemed to rouse, as if by common consent, to rid 
the earth of a monster. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. What wag^cro’s conduct at the commencement of his reign t 

2. liid this apposition continue ? 

3. What was there peculiar in his dispositional 

4 . Were these ins greatest faults ? 

6. Of what heinous crime is ho accused 1 

6. On whom was tlie odium of this barbarous action cast ? 

7. Wihat was the consequence to these unhappy men t 

8 . What eminent persons suffered on this occasion ? 

9. Sid not these cruelties givo birth to conax>iracicB 2 

10. What persons of note suffered in consequence 2 

11. Did this defence save his life 2 

1 2 . Were hU exhortations effectual 2 

13. llelatc the circumstances of Seneca’s death! 

14. Were not other means resorted to 2 
'Dui not yanVina survrro himf 

IG. Describe the death of Lucan 2 

17 . What Ollier victim of Nero’s cruelty deserves mentior 

18. What brought him into danger 2 

19. How did he meet death 2 

20. Were not other illustrious persons sacrificed! 

21. Were these cruelties committed with impunity 2 
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SECTION VIII. 

0 breath of public praise, 

Short lived and vain ; oft gained without desert, 

As often lost, unmerited: composed 

liut of extremes.** Ha yard. 


3. Va'seB, a, goblota, ornaincntal ves- 
sels. 

?, Int^reciiting, part, desiring with 
curses. 

11 Inuox'ious, a. no longer hurtful. 


17. Exeho'quer, r. a modern name for 
the trCiisuTV. 

28. Contam'lnatcd, pari, dedled, pol- 
luted. 

31. Anlmos'it^, «. hatred. 

Preciplta'llon, r. i|^ao hasto. 


1. Sijnvius Galea', at tliat time governor of Spain, 
Vr'as remarkable for his 'wisdom in peace, and his courage 
in 'war ; hut as a display of talents under corrupt ptftces 
is dangerous, ho for some years had seemed to court 
obscurity, and an inactive life. 2. Willing, however, to 
rid his country of the monster that now occupied the 
throne, he accepted the invitation of Yindex, to march 
■with an army towards Home. 3. Yrom the moment he 
declared against Nero, the tyrant considered himself as 
fallen. Ho received the account as he was at supper, and 
instantly struck ivith terror, overturned tho table -with his 
foot, breaking two crystal vases of immense value. He 
fell into a swoon ; and on his recovery, tore his clothes 
and struck his head, crying out, “ that he was utterly 
undone.” 4. He now called for the assistance of Locus'ta, 
a woman famous in the art of poisoning, to furnish him 
with the means of death ; but being prevented in this, 
and tile revolt becoming general, he went in person from 
house to house, but the doors 'were shut against him. 
Being reduced to a state of desperation, he desired that 
one of his favourite gladiators might dispatch him ; but 

• 

> Calba (Ser'vius Sulpi'cius) was descended from the anolpnt family 
of the Sulpi'tii. lie was successively praetor, proconsul of Africa, andi 
general of the Human armies in Germany and Spain. 
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even in this request not one ■vvoiilcl ohoy. “ Alas," cried 
he, “ have I neither friend nor enemy ?” then running 
desperately forth, ho seemed resolved to plunge headlong 
into the Ti'ber. 5. But his courage failed him ; he made 
a sudden stop, as if willing to le-eollcct his reason ; and 
asked for some sacred place, whore ho might reassume 
his courage, and meet death with heooming fortitude. 6. 
In this distress, Pha'on, one of his freodmen, offered him 
his country-house, about four miles distant, where he 
might for some time remain concealed. Nero accepted 
the offer ; ^Kid with his head covered, hiding his face 
with his handkerchief, he mounted on horseback, attended 
by four of his domestics, of whom the wretched Sporus' 
was one. 7. His journey, though short, was crowded 
with* adventures. An earthquake gave him the first 
alarm. The lightning from heaven next flashed in his 
face. Round him he heard nothing but confused noises 
from the camp, the cries of the soldiers imprecating 
a thousand evils upon his head. 8. A traveller, meeting 
him on the way, cried, “Those men arc in pursuit of 
Nero.” Another asked him if there was any news of 
Nero in that city. His horse taking fright at a dead body 
that lay near the road, he dropped his handkerchief: 
when a soldier addressing him by name, he quitted his 
horse, and forsaking the highway, entered a thicket that 
led towards the back part of Pha'on’s house, making 
the best of his way among the reeds and brambles with 
which the place was overgrown. 9. During this interval, 
the senate, finding the Preeto'rian ^ards had taken 
part with Galba, declared him emperor, and condemned 
Nero to die, mo're maj(/rum ; that is, according to the 
rigour of the ancient laws. 10. 'When he was told of 

> Spo'rus was tlie companion and sliwer of hia unnatural pleasures. 
Among other abominable foIHea, he publicly married this wretcb, kept 
him. in his palace, and carried him about with him in the same litter, m 
the attire of an empress. 
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the resolution of the senate, he asked what was meant 
by being punished according to the rigour of the ftncient 
laws ? To this it was answered, that the criminal was to 
be stripped naked, his head was to be fixed in a pilloi^, 
and in tliat posture he was to be scourged to death. 1 1. 
Nero was so terrified at this, that he seized two poniards, 
which he had brought with liim : after examining their 
points, ho returned them, however, to their sheaths, pre- 
tending that the fatal moment was not yet arrived. 12. 
lie then desired Sporus to begin the lamentations which 
were used at funerals ; ho next entreated thgj^one of his 
attendants would die, to give him courage by his example ; 
and afterwards began to reproach his o\vn cowardice, cry- 
ing out, " Does this become Nero ? Is this trifling well- 
timed ? Ho! — let me bo courageous!” In fact, h# had 
no time to spare ; for the soldiers, who had been sent in 
pursuit of him, were just then approaching the house. 
13. Upon hearing, therefore, the sound of the horses’ feet, 
he set a dagger to his throat, with which, by the assistance 
of Epaphrod‘'itas, his fveedman and secretary, he gave 
himself a mortal wound'. 14. However, he was not yet 
dead, when one of the centurions entering the room, and 
pretending that he came to Ms relief, attempted to stop 
the blood with his cloak. But Nero regarding him with 
a stem countenance, said, " It is now too late ! Is this 
your fidelity V’ Upon which, with his eyes fixed and 
frightfully staring, he expired ; exhibiting, even after 
death, a ghastly spectacle of intwsnous tyranny. 15. He 
reigned thirteen years, seven montlis, and twenty-eight 
days, and died in ?he thirty-second year of his age. 

16. Galba was sevent 3 ’-two years old when he was de- 
clared emperor, and was then in Spain witli his 
legions. He soon found that his being raised to 
the throne was hut an inlet to najv disquietudes. 60. 

* For this assistance EpapiiroiVitus afterwards paid dear, iseing put to 
death by Domit'ian, for imbruing liis hands in die blood of die Cmsors. 

s 6 
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17 . He seemed to have three objects in view : to curb the 
insoleifee of the soldiers ; to punish those vices which had 
risen, to an enormous height in the last reign ; and to re- 
pfenish the exchequer, wMch had been drained by the pro- 
digality of his predecessors. 18. However, permitting 
himself to be governed by favourites, he at one time 
showed himself severe and frugal ; at another, remiss and 
prodigal ; condemning some illustrious persons without 
any hearing ; and pardoning others, though guilty. In 
consequence of this, seditions were kindled, and factions 
promoted, ^r- 

19. Galba was sensible that, besides his age, his want of 
an heir rendered him less respected ; he resolved, there- 
fore, to adopt a person, whose virtues might deserve such 
advaffcomenl, and protect his declining age from danger ; 
but his favourites wished to give him an heir of their own 
choosing; so that there arose a great contention among 
them upon this occasion. 20. Otho ‘ made earnest appli- 
cation for himself, alleging the great services he had done 
the emperor, as being Iho first man of note who came to 
his assistance, when he had declared against Hero. 31. 
However Galba, being fully resolved to consult the public 
good alone, rejected his suit ; and, on a day appointed, 
ordered Fiso Lucia'nus to attend him. The character 
given by historians of Piso is, that he was every way 
worthy of the honour designed him. 22. Taking this youth 
by the hand, Galba adopted him to succeed in the empire, 
giving him the most wholesome lessons fur guiding his 
future conduct. Fiso showed that he was highly deserv- 

r 

^ Odio bom at Komo, A.0. 32, was descended from the ancient kings 
of Tuscany. Neio, whose companion he was in ell his debaucheries, had 
elevated him to the highest ofiices of the state. After Nero’s death, ho 
endeavoured to attach himself to Galba, but thatemperoi havingmade 
up ills mind to appoint Fiwi his heir, Otho excited an insurrection, 
murdered Galba and Fiso, and ascended the throne, A.D. C9, but was 
opposed bj^Vitel'lius, who was supported by the army, which he then 
commanded in Germany, (Crevier, j 
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ing this distinction ; in all his deportment tliere appeared 
such modesty, firmness, and equality of mind, as^espoke 
him rather capable of discharging, than ambitious of ob- 
taining his present dignity. 23 . But the army and the 
senate did not seem equally disinterested upon this occa- 
sion ; they had been so long used to bribery and corrup- 
tion, that they could now bear no emperor who was not in 
a capacity of satisfying their avarice. The adoption, there- 
fore, of Piso, was coldly received : for his virtues were no 
recommendation in a time of universal depravity. 

24. Otho, who had long been a favourite^ Galba, and 
hoped to be adopted a successor in the empire, finding 
himself disappointed, and stimulated by the immense load 
of debt, which he had contracted by his riotous way of liv- 
ing, resolved upon obtaining the empire by force, since he 
could not do it by peaceable succession. Having corrupted 
the fidelity of the army, he stole secretly from the emperor 
wliilc ho was sacrificing ; and assembling the soldiers, he, 
in a short speech, urged the cruelties and the avarice of 
Galba. 25. Finding his invectives received with universnl 
shouts by the array, he entirely threw off the mask, and 
avowed his intention of dethroning him. The soldiers, 
being ripe for sedition, immediately seconded his views, 
and taking Otho upon their shoulders, declared him em- 
peror ; and to strike tlie citizeus with terror, carried him, 
with their swords drawn, into the camp. 

26. Soon after, finding Galba in some measure deserted 
by his adherents, the soldiers rushed in upon him, tramp- 
ling the crowds of people that then filled the forum under 
foot. 27. Galha^oeing them approach, seemed to recol- 
lect all Ills former fortitude ; and beuding his head for> 
word, bid the assassins strike it off, if it were for the 
good of the people. 28. The command was quickly 
obeyed. The soldier who struck it off stuck it upon 
the point of a lance, and contemptuously carried it round 
the camp ; his body remaining unburied in the streets till 
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it was interred by one of his slaves. Ilis short reign 
of seveft months was as illustrious by his own virtues, 
as it was contaminated by the vioea of Ms favourites, who 
shared in his downfall. 

29. Otho, who was now elected emperor, began his 
reign by a signal instance of clemency, in pardoning Ma'- 
rius Celsns, who had been highly favoured by Galba ; and 
not content with barely forgiving, he advanced Mm to the 
highest honours, asserting, that, “ fidelity deserved every 
reward.” 

30. In th(^mean time, the legions in Lower Germany 
having been purchased by the large gifts and specious 
promises of Yitel'lius ’ tbeir general, were at length induced 
to proclaim liim emperor ; and regardless of the senate, they 
declared that they had an equal right to appoint to that 
high station, with the cohorts at Rome. 

31. Otho departed from Rome with all haste to give 
Yitel'lius battle. The army of Yitel'lius, wliicli consisted 
of seventy thousand men, was commanded by Ms generals 
Va'lens and Cecin'na, be Mmself remaining in Gaul, in order 
to bring up the rest of his forces. Eolli sides hastened to 
meet each other with so much animosity and preevpitation, 
that three considerable battles were fought in the space of 
three days ; in all of which Otho and the Romans bad the 
advantage. 32. These successes, however, were but of short 
continuance, for Ya'lens and Cecin'na, who bad Mtlicrto 
acted separately, joining their forces, and strengthening 
ilieir armies with fresh supplies, resolved to come to a 
general engagement. Otho’s forces were partially over- 
thrown at Bedria' cum, a viUagB near Cremo'na, in Lom- 
bardy, in Italy ; and though he had still numerous armies 
at Ms devotion, he IdUed Mmself shortly after, having 


O 

* Aulus yitolOius was descended from one of the most illustrious 
fajniUes of Kome, and brought up in the vicious court of Tiberius at 
Captma. 
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reigned three months and five days and was succeeded hy 
Vitelfiius. 


Questims for Examinalion. 

1. What waa the character of Servius Galbat 

2. Did he at length emerge from his obscurity? 

3. Was he formidable to Nero? 

4. What was the coiiduct of Nero on this emergency I 
0. Did he actually do so ? 

6. Was his request comidied with ? 

7- What bofel liim by tlie way ? 

8. What farther iuapjiened ? 

.0. What occurred in tlio interval? 

10. How did Nero receive thbi intelligence ? 

11. Did he resolve to await tliis terrible punishment? 

13. How did ho oonirivo to 2Uit olT the fatal moment? 

13. Wliat at length jiut .an end to this irresolution ? 

14. Was ho dead when the soldiers arrived? 

13. How long did he reign ? 

1C. What waa the ago of Galba on ins aocc.ssiont 
17. What were ilia principal views ? 

10. Was his conduct regular and consistent? 

19. What important measure did he adopt? 

20. Who was tho chief candidate on the occasion ? 

21. Was ho chosen 1 

22. Was Fiao the chosen successor, and what was liis character ? 

23. Was this adoption generally apiirovctl ? 

31. Did not Otlio attempt to set him aside ? 

25. Was he favourably received? 

20. Did Galba suppress tiiis rebellion ? 

27. What was his behaviour on tlie occasion ? 

28. Was this command obeyed, and vvbat treatment did Galba expe* 

ricnce ? 

29. How did Otho commence bis reign? 

30. Did he reign without a rival ? 

31. What waa tlie consequence of this rivalsliip ? 

33. Was Otho dnally successful? 


_ * Although Otho appears to have been in the early part of his life a 
dissipated character, 4is death was truly heroic ; as far as the mistaken 
principles of tiiose times can render suicide excusable. His soldiers 
were entirely devoted to him. He had numerous garrisons in Bedria'* 
cum and Placen'tiai^ tho legions from Daima'tia, Moe'sia, and ' 
Fanno'nia, and the Asiatic, Syrian, and Egyptian forces were readily 
advancing to his assistance ; yet he nobly resolved to die, to save his 
country from the horrors of a civil war. 
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SECTION IX. 


A.D. 70. 


AfBicted Israel shall sit weeping down, 

I'ltst bv the stream where Bubul’s waters run ; 

Their liarps upon the neighbouring willows hung. 

Nor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue, 

Nor cheerful dance their feet; with toil oppress’d, 

Their wearied limbs aspiring but to rest Fnioa» 


4. 'Uiian'imou&ly, ad. with ono accord. 

10. riucUta'tlon, «. chiinga, uneei- 
taiiity. 

Pmma'turo, a. too early. 

19. lnfAt'ualed, 2 iar/. deprived of reason. 

Impie'tics, s. wickedness, irrever^ 
dice to the Supreme Being. 

21. Impu'nity, e. froedom from puntsli- 
inunt. 

23. InaenMiary, a, a promoter of war 
and devnstotlon (it literally 


means one who sots Are to 
buildings). 

X^anat'ic, r. an oiiihusinst, ono 
zenloua in a Avrong cause. 

20. Hally'ing, part, returning to the 
combat. . 

27. Pre'clpices, a. steep rorky deeUvlties. 

SO. Intlm'idntc, v. to alarm, to frighten. 

33. Deluded, v. chcetod, doooiveu. 

SO. Site, a. situation, place u’hereou any 
building stood. 


1. Vitel'litjs was declared emperor by tlie senate, and 
received the marks of distinction which were now accus- 
tomed to follow the appointments of the strongest side. 2, 
Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city, not as 
a place he came to govern with justice, but as a town that 
was become his own by the laws of conquest. 

3. Viteriins soon gave himself up to all kinds of luxury 
and profuseness ; but gluttony was so much his favourite 
vice, tlmt he brought himself to a habit of vomiting, in 
order to be able to renew his meals at pleasure. His 
entertainments, seldom indeed at his ovhi cost, were pro- 
- digiously expensive. He frequently invited himself to 
the tables of his subjects; in the same day breakfast- 
ing with one, dining with another, and supping with a 
third. 4. By such vichs, and by enormous cruelties, he 
became a .burthen to himself, and odious to aR mankind. 
Having become insupportable to the inhabitants of Rome, 
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the legions of the East unan'moudy resolved to tnal^e Vea- 

ya'sian* emperor. 

5. During the preparations against him, Vitel'lius, though 
buried in sloth and luxury, resolved to make an effort to 
defend the empire ; and his chief commanders, Va'lens and 
Cecin'na, were ordered to make all possible preparations to 
resist the invaders. 6. The first army that entered Italy 
with a hostile intention, was under the command of Anto'- 
nius Pri'mus, who was met by Cecin'na, near Cremo'na. 
A battle was expected to ensue : but a ncgociation taking 
place, Cecin'na was prevailed upon to chan^ sides, and 
declared for Vespa'sian’. Ilis army, however, quickly 
repented of what they had done, and imprisoning their 
general, attacked Anto'nius, though without a leader. 7. 
The engagement continued the whole night ; and in the 
morning, after a short repast, both armies engaged a 
second time ; when the soldiers of Anto'nius saluting 
the rising sun, according to custom, the Vitel'lians sup- 
posed that they had received new reinforcements, and be- 
took themselves to flight with the loss of thirty thousand 
men. 

8. In the mean time, Vitel'lius made offers to Yespa'- 


1 V espa'sian was by no means of an illustrious family, his father being 
only a collector of the tax called quadragesima. Nor was his conduct, 
previous to his accession to the imperiol throne, calculated to do him 
honour, as he was guilty of the meanest flattery and servility to ingratiate 
himself with men in power. Yet, as a general, he was indefatigable in 
Ills duties, and ef unquestionable valour; abstemious in his diet, and 
plain in his dress. On attaining to the imperial dignity he appears to 
have laid aside every vice except avarice. IDs elevation neither induced 
nim to assume nrrogant^nd lufiy .nirs, nor to neglect those friends who 
had shown themselves deserving of his favour. Desirous of convincing 
the world that he owed his good fortune to merit alone, he disdained 
to court the soldiers by largesses; in short, he displayed a nobleness 
of disposition worthy of the most illustrious birth, and befitting tho 
exalted station to which he hud arrived. This prince was the founder 
of tlio noble amphitheatre, called the Coliseum, which remains to this 
day. Twelve thousand Jewish captives were employed in its erection, 
and it wus capable of containing <10,000 spectators seated, ««d 20,000 

standing. It is now in ruins. ' — 

“ Vespasian was at that lime conducting the war in Jude'a, in Asia. 
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sioa of resigning the empire in iiis favour, provided Ms 
life were spared, and a sufficient revenue allotted for Ms 
svpport. In order to enforce this proposal, he issued 
from his palace in deep mourning, with all his domestics 
weeping round him. 9. He then went to offer the sword 
of justice to Ceoil'ius, the consul, which he refusing, 
the abject emperor prepared to lay down the ensigns 
of empire in the Temple of Concord ; but being inter- 
rupted by some who cried out, that he himself was con- 
cord, he resolved, upon so weak an encouragement, still, 
to maintainTMs power, and immediately prepared for his 
defence. 

10. During this fluctuation of comicils, one Sahi'iins, 
who had advised Vitel'lius to resign, perceiving his despe- 
rate situation, resolved by a hold step to favour Vespa'- 
sian; and accordingly seized upon the capitol. But lie 
was premature in his attempt : for the soldiers of Vitel'lius 
attacked him with great fury; and prevailing by their 
numbers, soon laid tliat beautiful building in ashes. 11. 
During this dreadful conflagration, Vitel'lius was feasting 
in the palace of Tibe'rius, and beheld all tlic horrors of 
the assault with satisfaction. 12. Sabl'nus was taken 
prisoner, and shortly after executed by the emperor’s 
command. Young Domi'tian, his nephew, who was 
afterwards emperor, escaped by flight, in the habit of 
a priest ; and the rest, who survived the fire, were put to 
the sword. 

13. But Antc/nius, Vespa'sian’s commander, being ar- 
rived before the walls of the city, the forces of Vitel'- 
lius resolved upon defending it to the utmost extremity. 

' It was attacked with fury ; while the army within, saBy- 
ing out upon the besiegers, defended it with equal ob- 
stinacy. The battle lasted the whole day; the besieged 
were driven back into the city, and a dreadful slaughter 
made of 'them in the streets, which they vainly attempted 
to defend. 
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14. ViteWms -was soon found hidden in an oLsoure cor- 
ner, -whence he was taken by a party of the conquering 
soldiers. Still, however, desirous of adding a few houj-s 
to Lis miserable life, ha begged to be Itept in prison till 
the arrival of Vespa'aian at Rome, pretending that he 
had secrets of importance to discover. 15. But his en- 
treaties were vain ; the soldiers binding his hands behind 
him, and thro-wing a halter round his neck, led him along, 
half naked, into the public fomm, loading him with all the 
bitter reproaches their m.aliee could suggest, or his cruelty 
might doaorvo. At length, being come to*t5ie idace of 
punishment, they put him to death with blows : and then 
dragging the dead body through the streets with a hook, 
they threw it with all possible ignominy into the river 
Tiber. 

1C. Vospa'sian was now declared emperor by the unani- 
mous consent both of the senate and the army ; and A.l>. 
dignified -with all those titles wliich now followed 70* 
rather the power than the merit of those who were ap- 
pointed to gorern. 17. Having continued some months 
at Alexan'dria, in Egypt, where it is said he cured a blind 
man and a cripple by touching them, he set out Horn Rome. 
Giving his son, Ti'tus, the command of the army that was 
to lay siege to Jerusalem', he himself went forward, and 
was met many miles from Rome by all the senate, and 
the inhabitants, who gave the sincerest testimony of their 
joy, in having an emperor of such great and experienced 
virtue. 18. Nor did he in the least disappoint their ex- 
pectations ; as he showed himself equally assiduous in re- 
warding merit and pardoning his adversaries ; in reforming 
the manners of the citizens, and setting them the best ex- 
ample in his own. 

19. In the mean time Titus carried on the war against 

' Jcru'gnlem, the capital of Jude's, iu Asia. It has had the 
several names of Je'bus. Sa'lew, Sol'yina, A’c. 
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tho J^ws with vigour. This obstinate aurt infalualei 
people had long resolved to resist the Roman power, 
vainly hoping to find proteetion from Heaven, which their 
impieties had utterly offended. 20. Their own historian' 
represents them as arrived at the highest pitch of iniquity ; 
while famines, earthquakes, and prodigies, all conspired 
to forebode their approaclung ruin. 21. Nor was it suf- 
ficient that heaven and earth seemed combined against 
them ; they had the most bitter dissensions among them- 
selves, and were divided into two parties, who robbed 
and dcstroydtr each other with impunity : constantly pil- 
laging, yet boasting their zeal for the religion of their 
ancestors. 

22. At the head of one of these parties was an keen- 
diary, whose name was John. This fanatic affected sove- 
reign power, and filled the whole city of Jeru'salcm, and 
all the towns around, with tumult and pillage. In a short 
time a new faction arose, headed by one Si'raon, who ga- 
thering together multitudes of robbers and murderers, who 
had iled to the mountains, attacked many cities and towns, 
and reduced all Idume'a “ under his power. 23. Jerusa- 
lem, at 'length, became tire theatre in which these two 
demagogues exercised their mutual animosity ; John was 
possessed of the temple, while Si'mon was admitted into 
the city ; both equally enraged against each other ; while 
slaughter and devastation were the consequence of their 
pretensions. Thus did a city, formerly celebrated for peace 
and unity, become the seat of tumult and confusion. 

24. In this miserable situation, Ti'tus began his opera- 
tions within six furlongs of Jera'salem, during the fe.rs‘ of 

* Josephus. 

^ Idume'a is the same as E'dom. It was called Idume'a by the 
Greeks, and K'dom by Mosps. It was a district of Arabia Petri^a,cn 
the south of J udea. Its boundaries were different at different periods. 
VS'lien thc^raelites passed through, on their way from Egypt to 
Ca'nnnn, this country appears to have been less than in the time o. 
Solomon, when it extended to the Red Sea, (1 Kings ix. 2<i.} 
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the passover, ■when the place was filled with an infinite 
multitude of people, who had come from all parts fo cele- 
brate that great solemnity. 25. The approach of tjie 
Homans produced a temporary reconciliation between the 
contending factions within the city ; so that they unani- 
mously resolved to oppose the common enemy, and decide 
their domestic quarrels at a more convenient season. 26. 
Their first sally, which was made with much fury and re- 
solution, put the besiegers into great disorder, and obliged 
them to abandon their camp and fly to the mountains : 
however, rallying immediately after, the Jev» were forced 
hack into the city, while Ti'tus, in person, showed sur- 
prising instances of valour and conduct. 

27. The city was strongly fortified with three walls on. 
every side, except where it was fenced by preeijnees, 
Ti'tus began by battering down the outward wall, which, 
after much fatigue and danger, he effected j in the mean 
time showing the greatest clemency to the Jews, and offer- 
ing them repeated assurances of pardon. Five days after 
the commencement of the siege, Titus broke through the 
second wall ; and though driven back by the besieged, he 
recovered his ground, and made preparations for battering 
the third wall, which was their last defence. 28. But first 
he sent Jose'phus their countryman into the city, to exhort 
them to yield ; who using all his eloquence to persuade 
them, was answered only with scoffs and reproaches. 29. 
The siege was now therefore carried on with greater vigour 
than before ; formidable engines for throwing darts and 
stones were constructed, and as quickly destroyed by the 
enemy. At lengtR it was resolved in council to surround 
the whole city with a trench, and thus prevent all relief 
and succours from abroad. 30. This, which was quickly- 
executed, seemed no way to inlimicfate the Jews, Though 
famine, and pestilence, its necessary attendant, began now 
to make the most horrid ravages among them, y«t this des- 
perate people still resolved to hold out. 31. Titus no-w 
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cut down £ill tlie woods witliiu a con&idcraltlu disUince o! 
the cif/ ; and causing more batteries to be raised, he at 
length beat down the wall ; and in five days entered the 
citadel by force. 32. The Jews, however, continued to 
deceive themselves with absurd cxpeetalions, while many 
false prophets deluded tho multitude, by declaring that they 
should soon Imve assistance from God. The heat of the 
battle was now gathered round the inner wall of the temple, 
while the defendants desperately combated from the top, 
33. Ti'tus was desirous of saving this beautiful structure; 
but a soldieiveasting a brand into some adjacent buildings, 
the fire oommnnioated to tlio temple ; and notwithstanding 
the utmost endeavours on both sides, the whole edifice was 
quicldy consuincd. 34. The sight of the temple in ruins 
elfectnally served to damp the ardour of the Jews. They 
now began to suppose that Heaven had forsaken them, 
while their cries and lamentations echoed from tho adjacent 
mountains. Even those who were almost expiring, lifted 
up their (lying eyes to bewail the loss of their temple, 
which they valued more than life itself. 3,5. The most 
resolute, however, still endeavoured to deft nd the upper 
and stronger part of the city, named Sion ; bkt Ti'tus, with 
his battering engines, soon mado himself entire master of 
tlie place. 36. John and Simon were taken from the vaults 
where they had concealed themselves ; the former was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and the latter reserved 
to grace tire conqueror’s triumph. The greatest part of 
the populace were put to the sword ; and the city was, 
after a six months’ siege, entirely razed, and its site ploughed 
up ; so that, according to our Saviour’s prophecy, not one 
, stone remained upon another. Those who perished in this 
siege amounted to about a million ; the captives to almost 
a hundred thousand'. 

f 

^ The dSSlraction of Jerusalem happened in the year of our Lord 
89 . 
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Questions for Examination. 

1. Wlio succeeded Otho? 

2. I n what way did ha assume the sovereignty 1 

3. II ow did he conduct himself in his new station 2 

4. What were thu consequences of this conduct 1 

5. Did Vitcllius tamely submit to his rival I 

6. Who first commenced hosdlitiea I 

7. What followed ? 

8. What was the conduct ofVitellius on this occasion? 

1). What fiuUicr mensurea did he adopt ? 

10. Were the friends of Vespasian Idle at this juncture ? 

11. How was Vitcllius engaged at the time of this disaster? 

12. What became of Sahiniis ? 

13. What was the conscqiieiicc of tliis success on the part ofVitellius i 

14. Wliat became of the fallen emperor ? * 

1 5. Was bis request granted ? 

10. Did Vespasian quietly succeed? 

37. What were bis first measures? 

38. Were they disappointed in their expectations? 

II). V/lial was the state of tile Jewish war? 

20. What was the .state of the Jewish nation ? 

21. Wore they united among themselves ? 

23. Wiio were at the head of these fiictions ? 

23. What was the chief theatre of their enormities? 

24. At wliat remarkablo se.ason did Titus commence Itis attack? 

25. Wliat clFeel did this attack produce ? 

28. Did tiie Jews bravely defend their city 7 

27. Wliat progress did Titus make in the siege ? 

28. Did he mako no attempt to persuade the Jews to surrender t 
20. What niea.sures were then adopted ? 

30. Did tiiese formidable measures terrify the Jews ? 

31. r.y what means did Titav g.nin the city? 

32. Was all opposition now at an end ? 

33. Was the temple destroyed ? 

34. What effect did this sad event produce ? 

35. Were there none who attempted farther resistance ? 

38. What became of the inhabitants and their chiefs ? 
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SECTION X. 

This worlilj *t\n true, 

Was made fox* Cassar — ^butfor Titus too 5 

And wliicli more blest? whocbaiiVdhia country, say, 

Or, he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day I Pore, 

riohi'sion, 8, abundance. 15. Erun'tlen, «. a breaking forth \?lth 

5. Kopa'clty, e. greediness, seljdng by violence. 

violence. Ifi. Rc^c'lory, s. obstinate, dhobadient. 

Im/poat, «. a tax. 25. Ostenta'tiont a. show, magnldaence. 

0. Bri'ming, part, restraining* 27. Halcv'^oleneo, a. Ill will, spite, ha« 

ID. Blscard'ed, efulsmiesed. tred. 

14. Court'esy, s. civility, politeneaa. ^ota.—Kxclic'^uor, a. the treasury. 


1. Upon tlie taking of Jeiusalem, the soldiers would 
liave crowned Titus as conqueror j but be modestly refused 
tlie honour, alleging, that he was only an instrument 
in the hand of Heaven, that manifestly declared its rvratU 
against the Jews. 2. At Rome, however, all men’s 
mouths were filled with the praises of the conqueror, who 
had not only showed himself an excellent general, but a 
courageous combatant. His return therefore in triumph, 
with V ospa'sian his father, was marked with all the mag- 
nificence and joy in the power of men to express. All 
things that were esteemed valuable or beautiful, were 
brought to adorn this great occasion. 3. Among the 
Tieh spoils were exposed vast quantities of gold, taken 
eut of the temple ; but the Book of the Holy Law was 
not the least remarkable among the magnificent profusion. 
4. This was the first time that ever Rome saw the father 
and the son triumphant together. A triumphal arch was 
erected upon this occasion, on which were described the 
victories of Titus over the Jews ; and it remains almost 
entire to thus day. . 

' 5. rew;;j?mpeTOTS have received a better character from 

historians than Vespn'sian ; yet his numerous acts of gene- 
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rosity and magnifloenco could not preserve liis character 
from tlie imputation of rapacity and avarice’; for it^b well 
known that he descended to some very unusual and disho- 
nourable imposts^ 

6. Having reigned ten years, beloved by his subjects, 
and deserving their affection, he was seized with an indis- 
position at Campa'nia, which he perceived would be fatal. 

7. Finding his end approaching, he exerted himself, and 
cried out, “An emperor ought to die standing;” where- 
upon, raising himself upon his feet, he expired in the 
arms of those who sustained him. • 

8. Ti'tus was joyfully received as emperor’, and began 
his roign with the practice of oveiy virtue that be- A.D. 
camo a sovereign and a man. During the life Q§his 70- 
father, there had been many imputations against him both 
for cruelty, lust, and prodigality ; but upon his exaltation 
to the throne, he seemed to have entirely taken leave of 
his former vices, and became an example of the greatest 
moderation and humanity. 9. His first step towards 
gaining the affections of his subjects, was the moderating 
of his passidns, and bridling his inclinations. 10. He 
had long loved Bereni'ce, sister to Agrip'pa, king of Judea, 
a woman of the greatest beauty and refined allurements ; 
but knowing that the connection was entirely disagreeable 


‘ Sven that avarice, with which he stands chargfed, has found its 
advocates, who assert that it did not arise from a sordid disposition, 
but from the emptiness of the erc/iegf{er,and the necessities of me state, 
for he nlways employed his revenues to great and noble purposes, and 
expended them with uncommon generosity. Hie abhorrence of 
clTeminacy was so great, ^Iiat on a certain nobleman's coming to return 
him thanks for his appointment to a considcnoblc command, and smell- 
ing fragrantly of rich oils and perfumes, the emperor sternly told him, 
that he had ratlier ho had smelt of garlic, and he immediately deprived 
him of his commission, lie was of so merciful a disposition that it was 
with great reluctance he adjudged the most atrocious criminals to deatli. 
He vyas alfable to all, and so fur from attempting to conceal the meanness 
of his origin, that he frequently discoursed bf it himself 

'? denied by Sueto'iiius, who afhrms that his I'oriaerjiroQigatB 
life goyo rise to gloomy apprehensions on his accession, but they were 
soon dissipated by the correctness of his subsequent conduct. 

Hons. T 
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lo the people of Rome, ho gained Uie victory over liis affec. 
tions, ^ncl sent her away, notwithaanding their mutual 
passion, and the arts she used to induce him to change his 
resolution. He next discarded those who had been the 
ministers of his pleasures, though he had formerly taken 
great pains in tho selecti?!!. 11. This moderation, added 
lo his justice and generosity, procured him the love of all 
good men, and the appellation of the Delight of Manlcind; 
which all lus actions seemed caloulated to ensure. 

12. Ti'tus took particular care to punish all informers, 
false witnesSfes, and promoters of dissension. Wretches 
who had their rise in the licentiousness and impunity of 
former reigns, were now become so numerous, that there 
crimes called loud for punishment. 13. Of these he daily- 
made public example ; condemning them to be scourged 
in the public streets, dragged dirongh the theatre, and then 
banished into the uniuhahited parts of tho empire, or sold 
as slaves. 14. His courtesy and readiness to do good 
have been celebrated even by Christian -writers ; his prin- 
cipal rule being, not to send away a petitioner dissatisfied. 
One night recollecting that he had done nothing beneficial 
to mankind during the day, he cried out, “ I have lost a 
day I" A sentence too remarkable not to he had in re- 
membrance. 

16. In the first year of his reign, an eruption of Mount 
Vesu'vius o-yerwhelmed many towns*, throwing its ashes 

1 Hereula'neum, Pompe'ii, &b. This eruption happened Aumst 24, 
A.I>. 79. These towns, oRer having been huried under the lava more 
than 1600 years, were discovered in the be^nring of the last century: 
Hcrcula'neum in 1713, about 24 feet wider ground, by labourers digg- 
ing a well: and Foiupe'ii 40 years after, about 12 feet below the 
surface ; and from the houses and streets which, in a great measure, 
remain perfect, have been drawn husta, statues, manusenpts, paintings, 
&c. which contribute much to enlarge our notions concerning the 
ancients, and devciope many classical obscurities. (Mala.) In the 
year following this dreadihl eruption, a serious Ore happened at Borne, 
whidli con«dhied die Capitol, die Fontlioon, the library of Augustus, 
the theatre of Fompey, and a great many other buildings. In the ruins 
of Hercola'ncum there liave lately been found loaves which were baked 
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into countries more than a hundred miles distant, ^pon 
this memorable occasion, Pliny, tlie naturalist, lost his life ; 
being impelled by too eager a curiosity to observe the 
eruption, he was suiFocated in the dames. 16. This and 
other disasters were, in some measure, counterbalanced by 
the successes in Britain, under Agric'ola. This excellent 
general, having been sent into Britain towards the latter 
end of Vespasian’s reign, showed himself equally expert in 
quelling the refractory, and civilizing those who had for- 
merly submitted to the Roman power. 17. Tln^OrdovFces, 
or inhabitants of North Wales, were the drst that were sub- 
dued. Pie then made a descent upon the isle of An'glesoy, 
which surrendered at discretion. 18. Ilavingj^thns ren- 
dered himself master of the whole country, he took every 
method to restore discipline to his own army, and to iiitro- 
^ duce politeness among those whom he had conquered. He 
exhorted them, both hy advice and example, to build tem- 
ples, theatros, and stately houses. He caused the sons of 
their nobility to be instructed in the liberal arts, and to be 
taught the Latin language ; and induced them to imitate 
the Roman modes of dress and living. 19. Thus, by de- 
grees, this barbarous people began to assume the luxurious 
manners of their conquerors, and even to outdo them in aU 
the refinements of sensual pleasure. 20. Upon account of 
the successes in Britain, Titus was saluted Impera'tor* for 
the fifteenth time ; but he did not long survive this honour, 

under the rci^n of Titus, andwkich still bear the baker's mark, intU- 
catiug the tiuality of the flour, which was probably prescribed by the 
regulation of the police. Tiicru iiave also been found utensils of bronze, 
which, instead of being tinned, like ours, are well silvered. The ancients 
doubtless preferred thi; incCliod, as uioie nliolcsonie and more durable. 
The excavations at Pompe'ii continue to furnish the royal inn&ciim at 
Kaples with all kinds of valu.'ible objects ; some buildings have lately 
been discovered nt I'onipe'ii, ru.nark<iblc for iho ricliness of their 
architecture. At Taggo'i.i, another town buried by the lavs from 
Vesuvius, some sepulchres have been found which arc st.'tpd to be 
niagnilicently adorned with scidptnro of the finest kind. 

^ Iinpcra’cor, a titlo of honour anioiig the Roniaiis, coaferred on 
victerions generals by their armies, and afterwards by the senate. 
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being- seized with a violent fever at a little distance from 
Rome. Ho expired shortly after, but not without suspi- 
cion of treachery from hia brother Domit'ian', who had 
long wished to govern. He died in the forty-first year of 
his age, having reigned two years, two months, and twenty 
days. 

Several statues were erected to his honour ; that which 
we have copied is one of the few armed statues that hare 
been preserved to modern times : it represents Titus ad- 
dressing hig soldiers, and probably was executed before 
his accession to the empire. 



21. The beginning of Domit'ian’s reign was universally 
A.D. acceptable to the people, as he appeared equally re- 
81. markable for^his olemenoy, liberality, and justice*. 

' Domic'ian is supposed to have oaused the death of bis brother by 
poison. 

’ It is a remarkable fset, that the most odious tyrants that ever sat 
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22. But he soon began to show the natural deformity of 
lus mind. Instead of cultivating literature, as Lis^ather 
and brother had done, he neglected all kinds of study, 
addicting himself wholly to meaner pursuits, particularly 
archery and gaming, 23. He was so very expert an archer, 
that he would frequently cause one of his slaves to stand 
at a great distance, with his hand spread as a mark, and 
would shoot his arrows witli such exactness, as to stick 
them aU between his Ungers. 24. He instituted three 
sorts of contests to be observed every five years, in music, 
horsemanship and wrestling; but at the seme time he 
banished all philosophers and mathematicians from Rome. 
25. No emperor before him entertained tlie people with 
such various and expensive shows. During these diver- 
sions, lie distributed great rewards, sitting as president him- 
self, adorned with a purple robe and crown, with the 
priests of Ju'pitor, and the college of Fla'vian priests about 
him. 26. The meanness of his occupations in solitude, 
was a just contrast to his exhibitions of public ostentation. 
He usually spent his hours of retirement in catching flies, 
and sticking them through with a bodkin ; so that one of 
his servants, being asked if the emperor were alone, 
answered that he had not so much as a fly to bear him 
company. 27. His vices seemed every day to increase, 
and his ungrateful treatment of Agric'ola afforded a convin- 
cing proof of his natural malevolence, 28. Domit'ian was 
always particularly fond of obtaining a military reputation, 
and therefore felt jealous of it in others. He had marched 
some time before into Gaul, upon a pretended expedition 
against the Catti, a people of Germany, and witliout even 
seeing the enemy, resolved to have the honour of a triumph ^ 
upon his return to Rome. For that purpose he purchased 

t 

on the Roman throne, commenced their rfigns with a display of all the 
virtues that adorn Immanity : on the contrary, Augustu^who was then 
the father of his people, began his reign with cruelties^hat afforded 
but a melancholy presage ofliia future administration. 

xS 
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a numLcr of slaves, whom he dressed in Gorman hahits, 
and a^the head of this miserable procession entered the 
city, amid die apparent acclamations and concealed ooa< 
tempt of all his subjects. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. How did Titus conduot iiitnself after this important conquest? 

2. How was he received at Rome 1 

3. What were the most remarkable among the spoils 7 

4. What peculiarity attended this triumph 7 

5. What was the character of Vespasian 7 
0. How many years did Vespasian reign 7 

7. Hid he not display great resolution at the hour of death 7 

8. How did Titus commence his reign? 

0. By what means did he gain the love of hia subjects 7 

10. What sacrifices did he make for this purpose 7 

11. Hid he succeed in hia views I 

13. What class of delinquents metliis most decided dlsapprokatiou 7 

13. What punishment was infiicled on them 7 

14. What were hia thief virtues? 

15. What remarkable event occurred in this reign 7 and what eminent 

personage became its victim 7 

16. By wlint successes was this dististcr counterbalanced 7 
17- What were his first cnterjivisos 7 

18. What methods did he take to civilize the cunquerud countries? 

19. Were his measures successful 7 

50. Hid Titus long enjoy the glory of this coitqucst 7 

51. How did Hoiuitiun commence his reign 7 

22. Hid he persevere in this meritorious conduct? 

23. In what exercise did he excel 7 

24. Hid he encourage the arts and acicnces 7 

25. Was he magnificent in his exhibitions 7 

20. How did he employ liimself in private 7 
27. Hid time reader him less vicious 7 

38. By wbet means did he attempt to acquire military fame 7 
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SECTION^ XI. 

What wretch would groan 
Beneath the galling load of power^ or walk 
Upon the alippcry pavements of the great! Somerville. 


2. Ta'clt, a. silent. 

8. Appella'tions, s. names, titles. 

9. Nov'olty, a. newness. 

Polg^nancy, a. shoipness, dulekncas 

of wit. 

Astrol'o^r, a. u person who Toro- 
tells future events by tlie stars. 
11. Junc'toTC, a. point of tlmei critical 
lime. 

13. Hypoc'rlsy, a. deceit. 

Comp'tioUer, a. ono who has the 
power of over-ruling or govern- 
lug the .lotions of another. 


14. Extir'pato, v, to root out, to de- 
htroy. 

21. Clrcumspoo'tlon, a. care, caution. 

23. Alac'rlty, r. oheerAilness, readi- 
ness. 

21. Bub'altern, n. inferior. 

2S. Incrcd'iblc, o.^ilieult to ho be- 
lieved. 

Magi'claii, a, one who porforms ml- 
tAcIes by the power of the devil, 

2fi. Pris'llne, o. ancient. 

Impos'ture, a, docoit, imposition. 


1. The aueooss of AgricoTa in Britain o/Fected Domi'tian 
with an extreme degree of envy. This excellent general 
pursued the advantages which he had already obtained; 
Av? a’jMjmvJ tb^ aiji i'yArauuiM? 

tho British chief, who commanded an army of thirty thou- 
sand men ; afterwards sending out a fleet to scour the 
coast, he discovered Great Britain to he an island. He 
likewise discovered and subdued tho Orkneys * ; and thus 
reduced the whole into a civilized province of the Roman 
empire. 2. When the account of these successes was 
brought to Domi'tian, he received it with a seeming plea- 
sure, but real uneasiness. He thought Agric'ola’s rising 
reputation a tacit reproach upon his own inactivity ; and 
instead of attempting to emulate, be resolved to suppress 
the merits of his services. 3. He ordered him, therefore, , 
external marks of approbation, and took care fhat trium- 

^ Caledo'aians, the ancient inhabitant^of Scotland. Caledo'nia, the 
ancient name of Scotland; Colcdo'nii, the people. 

* Oi'k'noys, anciently called the Or'eades. They about 30 iw 
number, of which 20 are inhabited. They are situated to the north of 
Scotland ; and contain about 24,000 inhabitants, 

s 4 
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phal ornaments, statues, and other honours should be 
decreed' him ; hut at the same time he removed him from 
his command, under a pretence of appointing him to the 
government of Syria. 4. By these means Agrie'ola sur« 
rendered up his province to Sallus'tius Lucul'lus, but 
soon found that Syria was otherwise disposed of. Upon 
his return to Borne, which was privately and by night, 
he was coolly received by the emperor ; and dying some 
time after in retirement, it was generally supposed that 
his end was hastened by Domi'tian’s direction. 

5. Domi'tian soon found the want of so experienced 
a commander, in the many irruptions of the barbarous 
nations that surrounded the empire. The Sarma'tians' 
in Europe, joined with those of Asia, made a formidable 
invasion, at once destroying a whole legion and a gene- 
ral of the Bomans. The Da'cians’, under flie conduct 
of Dece'balua, their king, made an irruption, and over- 
threw the Bomana in several engagements. C. At last^ 
however, tlie harbarians were repelled, partly by force, 
and partly by the assistance of money, which only served 
to enable them to make future invasions with greater 
advantage. 7. But in whatever manner the enemy might 
have been repelled, Domi'tian was resolved not to lose 
the honours of a triumph. He returned in great splen- 
dour to Borne ; and not contented with thus triumphing 
twice without a victory, he resolved to take the surname 
of German'icus, for his conq^uests over a people witli whom 
he never contended. 

8. In proportion as the ridicule inerfased against him, 
his pride seemed every day to demand greater homage. 
He would permit his statues to be made only of gold and 
silver ; he assumed to himself divine honours : and ordered 

I Sarma'tianB, the inhabVtaats of Sarmahia. This country in its 
Jhll extent, w^dividrd into two parts, Buropean and Asiatic. It was 
sometimes crirnd Scythiat Sarma'tee, the people. 

> Da'cians, the inhabitants of Dn'cia. ''This country comprises ]iart 
. of Ilungary, all Transylva'ma and Walachia, and part of Moldavia. 
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that all men shonld address him hy the same appellations 
which they gave to the Divinity. 9. His cruelty was 
not inferior to his arrogance ; he caused numbers of 4110 
most illustrious senators, and others, to be put to death, 
upon the most trifling pretences. Ono iB'lius La'ma^ 
was condemned and executed only for jesting, though 
there was neither novelty nor poignancy in his humour. 
Occea'nus was murdered only for celebrating the nativity 
of O'tho. Pomposia'nus shared the same fate, because it 
was foretold by an astrologer that he should he emperor. 
Sallus'tius LucuPlus, his lieutenant in BrTtain, was de- 
stroyed only for having given his name to a new sort of 
lances of his own invention. Ju'nius Rus'ticus died for 
publishing a booh, in which he commended Thra'sea and 
Priscus, two philosophers who opposed Vespa'sian's coming 
to the throne. 

10. Lu'oius Anto'iiiua, governor of Upper Germany, 
knowing how much the emperor was detested at home, 
resolved upon striking for the throne ; and accordingly 
assumed the ensigns of imperial dignity. 11. As he was 
at the head of a formidable army, his success remained a 
long timo doubtful ; hut a sudden overflow of the Rhine 
dividing lus array, he was set upon at that juncture by 
Horman'dus, the emperor’s general, and totally routed. 
The news of this victory, we are told, was brought to 
Rome hy supernatural means, on the same day that tlie 
battle was fought. 12. DomiTian’s severity was greatly 
increased hy this short-lived success. In order to dis- 
cover the accomptfeea of the adverse party, he invented 
new tortures : sometimes cutting off the hands, at other 
times thrusting fire into the bodies of those whom he ' 
suspected of being his enemies. 1 3. In the midst of these 
severities, he aggravated his guUt hy hypocrisy, never 

' Domi'tian had previously taken from him his wife'Domitia, and 
merriod her himself; the jest for which he suffered was an allusion 
to this. * 
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pi'onouijcing a soiitenoe wtliout a preamble full of gen. 
tlenoss and mercy. The niglit before he crucified the 
comptroller of hia houacliold, lie treated him with the 
most flattering marks of friendship, and ordered him a 
dish of meat from his own table. He carried Areti'nus 
Cle'mens widi him in his own litter the day he resolved 
upon hia death. 14. He was particularly terrible to the 
senate and nobility ; the whole body ot whom he fre- 
quently threatened to extirpate entirely. At one time 
he surrounded the senate-house with his troops, to the 
great consternation of the senators. At another, he resolved 
to amuse himself with their terrors in a different manner, 
15. Having invited them to a xrublic entertainment, he 
received them all very formally at the entrance of his 
palace, and conducted them into a spacious hall, hung 
round with black, and illuminated by a few melancholy 
lamps, that diffused no more light than was just suf- 
ficient to show the horrors of the place. All around 
were to bo seen coffins, with the name of each of the se- 
nators written u]iou them, together with other objects of 
terror, and instruments of execution. 16. While the 
company behold all these preparations with silent agony, 
several men, having their bodies blackened, Ciuch with a 
drawn sword in one hand, and a flaming torch in the 
other, entered the hall, and danced round them. 17- After 
some time, when, from their knowledge of Domi'tian’s 
capricious cruelty, the guests expected nothing leas than 
instant death, the doors were set open, and one of the 
servants came to inform them, that th« emperor gave aU 
the company leave to withdraw. 

18. His cruelties were rendered still more odious by his 
lust and avarice. Frequently after presiding at an execu- 
tion, he would retire vyjth the lewdest prostitutes, and use 
L-Jthe same h^s which they did. 10. The last part of Uie 
tyrant’s reign was more insupportable than any of the pre- 
— ceding. No'ro exercised his cruelties without being a 
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spectator but a principal part of tho Roman miseries, 
during Dorai'tian’s reign, was to see and to be seen ; to be- 
hold the stern air and fiery visage of the tyrant, which'» he 
had armed against sensibility by continued intemperance, 
directing the tortures, and maliciously pleased with adding 
poignance to every agony. 

20. But a period was soon to bo put to this monster’s 
cruelties. Among the numbers of those whom he at onco 
caressed and suspected, was his wife Domi'tia, whom he 
had taken from AS'llus La'ma, her former husband. 21. 
It was tho tyrant’s method to put down tBe names of all 
such as ho intended to destroy, in his tablets, which he 
kept about him with great circutra^cction, Domi'tia for- 
tunately happening to get a sight of them’, was struck 
at finding her own name in tlic catalogue of those destined 
to destruotion. 22. She showed tho fatal list to Norba'nus 
and Potro'nius, pcmCects of tho proetoiian. bauda, who found 
themselves among tho number of devoted victims j ns like- 
wise to Steph'anuss the comptroller of the household., who 
came into tlie conspiracy with alacrity. They fixed ui>on. 
the eighteenth day of September for the completion of 
their great attempt. 23. Upon the emperor’s preparing 
to go to the bath on tho morning of that day, Petro'nins 
his chamberlain came to inform him that Steph'unus desired 
to speak upon an affair of the utmost importance. The 
emperor, having given orders that his attendants should re- 
tire, Steph'anus entered with his hand in a scarf, which he 
had worn thus for some days, the bettor to conceal a dag- 
ger, as none were permitted to approach the emperor with 
arms. 24. Ho began by giving information of a pretended 
conspiracy, and exhibited a paper, in which the particulars ’ 

' The inannojin whiji she obtained these tablets was as follows: a 
young ohiltl, with whom Domt'tian frctipently aitftsed himself, hap- 
pening one day to outer bis chamber while lie was asleep, took the 
l.iblets from under his pilIov\ j but being soon after moWiy die emproS^ 
she desired to see them, and thus hoeame acquainted with the fate 
destined for her and many others. 
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were specified. While Domilian -wtts reading the contents 
with eager euriosity, Stepli'aniis drew his dagger and struck 
Mm with much violence ; but the wound not being mortal, 
Domi'tian caught hold of the assassin and tlirew him upon 
the ground, calling out tor assistance. But Farthe'nius, 
with his freedman, a gladiator, and two subaltern officers, 
now coming in, they ran furiously upon the emperor, and 
dispatched him : Steph'anus, however, was slain by tlie 
guards, but the other conspirators escaped in the tumult. 

25. It is rather incredible, what some writers relate con- 
cerning Apallo'nius Tyane'us, who was then at Ephesus, 
This person, whom some call a magician, and some a phi- 
losopher, but who more probably was only ati impostor, 
was, just at the minute in which Domi'tian was slain, lec- 
turing in one of the public gardens of the city ; but stop- 
ping short, on a sudden he cried out, “ Courage, Steph'- 
anus, strike tho tyrant 1” then, after a pause, “ Rejoice, 
my friends, the tyrant dies tliis day ; — tills day do I say ? — 
the very moment in which I kept silence he suiFered for bis 
crimes ! he dies 1" 

26. Many prodigies are said to hare portended his 
death; and if the Roman historians am to be credited, 
moi'c preternatural appearances and predictions announced 
this event, than its importance deserved. The truth seems 
to be, that a belief in omens and prodigies was again be- 
come prevalent, as the people were evidently relapsing into 
j)risline haibarity, ignorance being ever the proper soil for 
a harvest of imposture^, 

«• 

Q.{mtwmsf<yt Examination. 

1 . What advantages did A^ricola gain in Britain ? 

2. How did Donudan receive the account of Agricola'a success t 

3. In what way did the emperor treat him! 

— - — - - — - 

dT 

* In the reign of Homi'tian, a tdoient persecution raged against the 
Uhristians. dSuring this persecution St. John was confined to the Isle 
of Fatmos, in the Archipelago, where he wrote the Apoc'alypae, or He- 
veladan. 
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4. To wliotn did Agricola surrender up liis province i 

6. What nations afterwards made irruptions into the ^ojnan pro- 

vinces ? 

G. By whiit means were the barbarians at length repelled 7 

7. What surname did Domltian assume ? 

8. To what extravagance did his pride lead him 7 

9. What trifling pretexts were made use of by Domitian to put to 

death some of the most illustrious Homans 7 

10. Who now assumed the ensigns of the imperial dignity 7 

11. By what general was Lucius Antonius defeated? 

\ 3. What now cruellies were resorted to by the emperor 7 
what hypocritical conduct was he distinguished 7 

14. To’iXMiuuau i>e particularly terrible 7 

15, IG, 17. What terrific ceremonies did he invent on one occasion 7 

18. Was the result fatal to them? 

19. Did not bis cruelties become still more insupportable at the latter 

part of his reign 7 

30. Who was among the number that he at the same time caressed 
and suspected 7 

21. Wiio.se name did Domitia discover among bis list of victims 7 

23. To whom did she show the fatal list, and what was resolved on 7 

23. What means wore used by Stephanus to assassinate the emperor t 

24. flelate the particulars of the nsstissination. 

25. What exclamation is Apollonius Tyancus said to have made at 

Bphosus, at the time of Domitiau’s death? * 

26. Did not (he Xiomans relapse into their pristine state of barbarity 

about this period 7 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

SECT. I. 

THE FIVE GOOD EMEEEOES OF ROME. 

These slaves, whom I have nurtur’d, pamper’d, fed, 

And swoln with peace, and gorg’d with plenty, till 
They reign themselves — all moiiarchs in their mansions, 
Now svvorm forth in rehelliou, and demand 
His death, who made their lives a jubilee. Byron. 


]. Obsequies,!, rites ^ceremonies. 

2 . Lai^gesses, «. preauits, gifte. 

6. IiiibecU'lty, s. wuaknebs. 

12. Ignominious, a, dibgracefhl. 

Cu'Jiorte, a. bubdivisions of the le- 
gionb, a body of soldiers. 


17. Panegy’rie, a. prnlflc. 

20. Vas'BBl, a, dependent, 

22. Ai’chitectB, a, (pron. arJcHeefs) 
builders. 


1. When it was publicly known'that Domftian * was slnin, 

t Domi'tian was the lust of those emperors commonly called the 
Twelve Ciesars. • 
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thp senalo began to loud his memory with every reproach. 
His slatwca wore commanded to bo taken down, and a 
decree was made, that all his inscriptions should he erased’, 
his name struck out of the registers of fame, and his funeral 
obsequies omitted. 2. The people, wlm now took but little 
part in the alTuirs of government, looked on his death with 
indifference ; the soldiers alone, whom he had loaded with 
favours, and enriched hy largesses, sincerely regretted their 
benefactor. 

3. The senate, therefore, resolved to provide a sucoossor 
before the army could have an opportunity of taking the 
appointment upon itself, and Cocce'ius Ner'va was chosen 
to the empire the same day on which the tyrant was slain. 

4. He is said to have been of an illustrious family in 
Spain and above sixty-live years old when ho was called 
to tho throne, an elevation which lio owed solely to his 
virtues, modeftition, respect to tho laws, and the blameless 
tenor of bis life. 

5. Tho people, long accustomed to tyranny, regarded 
Norva’s gentle reign with rapture, and oven gave to his 
imhecilitij (for his humanity was carried too far for justice) 
the name of benevolence. 6. Upon coming to tlio throne, 
he solemnly swore, that no senator of Home should he put 
to death by his command during his reign, though guilty 
of the most heinous crimes. 7. This oath he so religiously 
observed, that when two senators had conspired his dcatli, 
he used no kind of severity against them ; but, sending for 
them, to let them see he was not ignorant of tlieir designs, 
he carried them with ■ him to the public theatre ; there, 
presenting each a dagger, he desired them to strike, assur- 
ing them that he should make no resistance. 8. He had 
BO little regard for money, that when one of hie subjects 

^ Some ancient inscriptions, with the name of Domi'tian erased, 
e^ain to this 

^ This is a mistake ; his family was originally of Crete, now called 
Candia. 
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found a large treasure, and wrote to the emperor for in- 
structions how to dispose of it, he reeeived for answer, 
that ho might use it ; the finder, however, replying, that it 
was a fortune too large for a private person to use, Nerva, 
admiring his honesty, wrote him word that then ho might 
abuse it 

9. A sovereign of such generosity and mildness was 
not, however, without his enemies. Vigil'ius Eu'fus, who 
had opposed his accession, was not only pardoned, but 
made his colleague in the consulship. Calpur'niua Cras'sus 
also, with some others, formed a conspiimoy to destroy 
him ; but Nerva was satisfied with banishing those who 
were culpable, though the senate were for inflicting more 
rigorous punishments. 10. But the most clangorous in- 
surrection was that of the praetorian bands, who, headed 
by Caspa'i-ius Olia'nus, insisted upon revenging the late 
emperor’s death, whoso inemoiy waa still dear to them, 
from his frequent liherolitius. 11. Nerva, -whoso kindness 
to good men rendered him more obnoxious to the vicious, 
did all in his power to stop the progress of this insiirrco- 
lion ; he presented himself to the mutinous soldiers, and 
laying bare his bosom, desired tliem to strike there rather 
than be guilty of so much injustice. 12. I’lio soldiers, 
however, paid no regard to his remonstrances ; but seizing 
upon Pelro'nius and Partlie'nins, slew them in the most 
ignominious manner. Not content -with this, they even 
compelled the emperor to approve of their sedition, and to 
make a speech to the people, in which he' tlmnkcd tho 
cohorts for their :§delity. 

13. So disagreeable a constraint upon the emperor’s 
inclinations was in the end attended with the most happy^ 
effects, as it caused tho adoption® of Trajan to succeed 


* Nciva, the most remarkable man in Kome, for his virtues, reoalled 
all the Christians who had been banished or had cm^uted, undeml^ 
l)ersecution of Domi'tian. 

* It was customary among the Homans, for a person destitute of a 
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Wm ; for, perceiving that in Uie present turbulent dispo- 
silion of ’’the times, he stood in need of an assistant in the 
empire, setting aside all his own relations, ho fixed upon. 
XJl'pius Tra'jan, an utter stranger to his family, who was 
then governor in Upper Germany, as his successor. 14. 
About throe months after this, having put himself into a 
violent passion with one Ueg'nlua, a senator, he was seized 
with a fever of which he died, after a reign of one year, 
four months, and nine days. 

15. He was die first foreigner that ever reigned in 
Romo, and justly reputed a prince of great generosity and 
moderation. He is also celebrated for his wisdom, though 
with less reason ; die greatest instance given of it during 
his reign being the choice of his successor. 

U.C. 16. On hearing of the death of Nerva, Tra'jan* 
A £) prepared to como to Rome from Germany, where 

88. ho was governor. Ho received upon his arrival 
a letter from Plutarch®, the philosopher, who had the 
honour of being his master, to the following purport : — 
“ Since your merits, and not your importunities, have 
advanced you to the empire, permit me to congratulate 
you on your virtues, and my own good fortune. If your 
future government proves answerahle to your former 
worth, I shall be happy; but if you become worse for 

son to adopt one from another family, and the son thus adopted become 
immediately invested with the same rights and privileges as if he had 
been born to that station ; bnt he had no longer any claim on the 
family to which he originally belonged. 

'■ Tra'jan was a Spaniard by birth, and of an ancient but not very 
illustrious Family, lie possessed, in an eminent degree, all those quali- 
ties which form a great and excellont prince. rHis skill in military 
afiairs was e<iual to that of the greatest generals of antiquity t and he 
A>ad rendered himself, by warlike exercises, capable of enduring all 
the fatigues incident to the most rigorous campaign. 

^ Flu'tnvch, a celebrated lustorian, was a native of Cberonea, a city 
of Boeo'tin, in Greece, where he died, A.D. 140. The moat celebrated 
of his works are, hfi& Lives ofAUustrioos Men, and his Morals,- (both 
these works have been translated into English; the former byllryden 
dilil Lsn^horneT in delineating which, Plu'tarch has shown great 
impartiality, an abhorrence of tyranny and vice, and an. accurate 
acquaintance with tlie human mind. (Vossius de Hist, GriBa.li 
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power, yours will be the danger, and mine the ignominy 
of your conduct. The errors of the pupil will b# charged 
upon his instructor. Sen'eca^ is reproached for the enpr- 
mities of Nero; and Soe'rates* and duintU'ian* have not 
escaped censure for the misconduct of their respective 
scholars. But you have it in your power to make me the 
most honoured of men, by continuing what you are. Retain 
the command of your passions ; and make virtue the rule 
of all your actions. If you follow these instructions, then 
will I glory in having presumed to give them ; if you neg- 
lect what I advise, then will this letter be Tny testimony, 
that you have not erred through the counsel and authority 
of Plu'tarch.” I insert tills letter, because it is a striking 
picture of this great philosopher’s manner of addressing the 
best of princes. 

17. This good monarch’s application to business, his 
moderation towards his enemies*, his modesty in exalta- 
tion, his liberality to the deserving, and his frugal manage- 
ment of the resources of the stale, wore the subjects of 
panegyric among Ids contemporaries, and continue to be 
the admiration of posterity. 

18. The first war he was engaged in after his coming 
to the throne, was with the Da'cions, who daring the reign 
of Domi'tian, had committed numberless ravages upon the 
provinces of the empire. To avenge these, he raised a 

^ Sen'eca, a famous pliilosophix, was born at Cor'duba, in Spain, 
sometimes written Cordo'via. 

> Soc rates, the most celebrated philosopher of all antiquity, was a 
native of Athens, in Greece. He was the son of a sculptor, and followed 
the same profession Ar some years. The actions, sayings, and opinions 
of this great man, have been carefully and faithfully recorded by two 
of the most celebrated of his pupils, Xeno'phon and Pla'to. , 

’ Quintil'inn, a celebrated orator ond critic, was a native of Spain, but 
became a public teacher at Rome. Hie Institutionce Oratoricts may 
he justly pronounced the finest system of rhetoric ever written. 

* He used to say, that it was better a tlwusand criminals should escape 
than one innocent person sufier ; yet he was rigorous towards himselC 
On presenting a sword to the captain of the guard on'itis appoinltnfni: 
to that office, he made use of these memorable words : — “ Employ this 
sword for me, but turn it against roe if 1 deserve it.” . 
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powerful army, and willi greal expedition niarclied into 
those barbarous countries, where he was vigorously op2jasi>d 
byrDoceb'alns, the Da'ciiin king ; wiio far some time with- 
stood his boldest elTorts. The Dacians were aided by the 
Sarraatians, whose formidable cavalry wore scale aimour, as 
appears horn the accompanying sketch, copied from the 
column of Trajan, in which a skirmish between the Roman 
and Sarmatian cavalry is depicted. 



19. At length, however, this monarch being constrained 
to come to a general battle, and no longer able to jirotract 
the war, was routed with groat slaughter. The Roman 
soldiers upon this occasion wanting linen to bind up their 
wounds, the emperor, tore liis ovm robes to supply them, 

20. This victory compelled the enemy r, to sue for peace, 
which they obtained upon very disadvantageous terms ; their 
*■ king coming into the Roman camp, and acknowledging 
himself a vassal of the Roman empire. 

21. Upon 'Rtajan’s jeturn, after the usual triumphs 
rejoicings, he was surprised with an account that the 
Da'oians had renewed hostilities. Deceb'alus, their king, 
...^s a second time adjudged an enemy to the Roman state, 
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and Tra'jan again entered liis dominions. 22. In order to 
be enabled to invade the enemy’s territories air pleasure, 
he undertook a most stupendous work, which was no^less 
than building a bridge across the Dan'ube^ 23. This 
amazing structure, which was built over a deep, broad, 
and rapid river, consisted of more than twenty-two arches ; 


the ruins which remain to this 
day, show modern architects 
how far they were surpassed by 
the ancients, both in the great- 
ness and boldness of their de- 
signs. 24. Upon finishing this 
work, Tiajan continued the war 
with great vigour, sharing with 
the meanest of his soldiers the 
fatigues of tlie campaign, and 
continually encouraging them 
to their duty by his own exam- 
jrip.- Jhl Jljv Jthejui.tufia.Ti,v.iint- 
withstanding the country was 
spacious and uncultivated, and 
the inhabitants brave and hardy, 
he subdued the whole, and ad- 
ded the kingdom of Da'cia as 
a province to the Roman em- 
pire. Ueceb'alus made some 
attempts to escape ; but being 
surrounded, he slew himself. 
A splendid column was raised 
to commemorate'' these tri- 
umphs, on which the whole 
history of Trajan’s victorious 



• ^ Dan^ube, usu,illy called by the Homans Danu'bius, the noblest 
n>er of Luiope. (Ileiodotus.) It Wds the boundar? to Germany^ 
the Bontli. (Ptolemy.) It was called by the Greeks, Is'tros : and bv 
the Gcimanb, Do'nau. * * j 
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career is represented in a spiral line extending over tlia 
entire shall ; it is still one of the ornaments of modern 
Rome, and one of the chief authorities for the military 
costume and habits of the ancient Roman soldiers. 

26. These successes seemed to .ndvance the empire to a 

greater degree of splendour than it had hitherto acquired. 
Ambassadors came from the interior parts of India, to 
congratulate Trajan on his successes, and solicit his friend- 
ship*. On his return he entered Romo in triumph, and 
the rejoicings for his viotories lasted a hundred and twenty 
days. " 

27. Having given peace and prosperity to the emphe, 
he was loved, honoured, and almost adored. He adorned 
the city with public buildings ; l^o freed it from such men 
as lived by tbeir vices ; he entertained persons of merit 
witli familiarity j and so little did he fear his enemies, Oiat 
he could scarcely be induced to suppose tliat he had any. 


Questions /or Examination. 

1. IIow was the account of Domitian'o death received ? 

2. Was he regretted by any description of his subjects? 

3. What conBequenccs ensued front this regret ? 

4. Who was Cocceius Nerva t 

B. Woa hia government acceptable to the people ? 

6. What afforded a presage of his future mild administration t 

7. Did lie keep this oath inviolate f 

8. Was Nerva avaricious? 

9. Was his reign free from disturbances ? 

10. Were all conspiracies repressed from this time ? 

11. Did Nerva exert himself to ^aell it? 

12. Were his endeavours successful ? 

13. What important consequences ensued A'om these oommotians? 

14. What occasioned his death ? 

16. What was his character ? 

*18. Hoiv did Trepan act on his accession, and what advice did he 
receive ? 

17 . What sentiments did his subjects entertain of their new emperor? 


India, an eKtensivc country of the eastern world, divided by the 
TSlnges into two great parts ; namely, India intra Gangcm, and India 
extra Qaiigem. (Ptolemy.) It was anciently, and still is, a rich 
jnantrv. (Strabo.) Ipdi, tile people. (Ovid.) 
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in. MMth whom did he commence hostilities ? 

19. Whnt wns the event of the canipfllgti? 

20. What WAS the consequence of this victory? 

21. Did peace continue long? 

22. What great unclcrtnhing did he accomplish in this expeditloft? 

23. Was it a difficult work? 

24. What followed tlie building of the bridge ? 

25. What was the event of this .second campaign? 

20, What advantages arose from this conquest? 

27* Did Trajan suffer prosperity to make him neglectful of his duties ? 


SECTION IL 

O war; what art thou?— 

At once the proof and scourge of man's fall'n stale. 

After the brightest conquest what appears 
Of all thy gloi'ics? for tlie vanquish'd^ chains! 

Por the proud victor^ what ? alas ! to reign 

O'er desolated nations. II. Moilc. 


1. JudFeiati a. lagal, belonging to trial, 
ii. MaB'aacre, v, to klU. 

G. llctalla'tlon, s. a return of like Ibi 
like. 

Ontra'geouB, a. violent. 

Pests, s, plagues. 

8. PTcdecee'eor, «. the fbnner emperor, 
Trajan, literally an nnoeator. 

U* Contrast'ed, par^. opposed. 


Devin' tlon, e. a dopoiture from. 

10. Molostn'tion, 5. duturbance, Inter* 
iiiptlon. 

Inl'tintod, pent, liisti noted. 

24. Ag'gravato, v. to hcighlon, to make 
wniBB. 

36. Insur'gent^, s. rebels, scdiliouB per<* 
sons. 

Demolition, r. doatructlon. 


1 , It had been happy for Tra'jan’s memory had he shown 
equal clemency to all his subjects ; hnt about Uie ninth 
.year of his reign, he was persuaded to look upon U- C. 
the Christians with a suspicious eye, and great 
numbers of thgm were put to death, by popular 107 . 
tumults and judicio 2 proceedings. 2. However, the perse> 
cution ceased after some time; for the emperor, finding 
that the Christians were an innocent and inoffensive people, 
suspended their punishments. ^ 

3. Haring this emperor’s reign there was a dreadful 
insurrection of the Jews in all parts of the empire. ’This 
wretched people, still infatuated, and^ ever expecting some 
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signal deliverance, took the advantage of Tra'jan's expedi- 
tion to tho'*east, to massacre all the Greeks and Romans 
whotn they could got into their power. 4. This rehellion 
first began in Cyre'ne ^ a Roman province in Africa ; 
from tlience the fiaine extended to Egypt, and next to the 
island of Cy'prus. Dreadful were the devastations com- 
mitted by these infatuated people, and shocking the barba- 
rities exercised on the unofiending inhabitants. S. Some 
were sawn asunder, others cast to wild beasts, or made to 
kill each other, while the most nnheard-of torments were 
invented and cxSicised on the unhappy victims of their 
fury. Nay, to such a pitch was their animosity carried, 
that they actually ate the fiesh of their enemies, and even 
wore their skins. G. However, these cruelties were of no 
long duration : the governors of the respective provinces, 
making head against their tumultuous fury, caused them 
to experience the horrors of retaliation, and put them to 
death, not as human beings, hat as outrageous pests of 
society. In Cy'prus it was made capital for any Jew to 
set foot on the island. 

7. During these bloody transactions, Tra'jan was prose- 
cuting his successes in the east, where he carried the Roman 
aims fai'Qier than they had ever before penetrated ; but 
resolving to visit Rome once more, be found himself too 
weak to proceed in his usual manner. He, tlierefore, dc- 


4 

* Cyre'ae, a city of great note in Iiibya, in the north of Africa, and 
one ot tliose called Fentaji'oUs ; distant eleven miles from tlic Mediter- 
ranean Sea. (Pliny.) It was once so powerful as to contend with 
Carthage for pre-eminence. It was situated in &e western part of 
1/ihyu, properly so called ; and as it was the chief city, it sometimes gave 
ti'c name of Cyrena'iea to the whole country j which, hy the sacred 
writer, is called libya about Cyre'ne. (Acte ii. 10.) The city itself 
is famous in profane histoiy for being tlie birth-place of Bratosthe'nea, 
the ^thematician ; o^alUm'achus, the poet ; and (in sacred history) 
of Simon, who. was compelled toidjear our Saviour’s cross, after liimsaif 
hsdAinted under jLt. This country has been in the possession of the 
Persians, Egyptians, Grecians, Homans, Saracens, and lastly Turks, 
under whom it has become almost n desert. The greater part of the 
cojip^ is now called Gatca ; Qytc'ne, the city, now Carin. 
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termined to return by sea ; bnl on rcacliing the city of Se~ 
leu'eia, he died of an apoplexy, in the aixty-thii«i A. D. 
year of his age, after a reign of nineteen years, six llij, 
mouths, and fifteen days *. 

8. A'drian, the nephew of Tra'jan, was chosen to suc- 
ceed him. He began his reign by pursuing a course op- 
posite to that of his predecessor, taking every method of 
declining war, and promoting the arts of peace. His first 
care was to make peace with the Par'thians, and to restore 
Chos'roes, for he was satisfied with preserving the ancient 
limits of the empire, and seemed no way ambitions of ex- 
tensive conquest. 

0. A'drian was one of the most remarkable of the Roman 
emperors for the variety of his endowments, lie was 
liighly skilled in all the accomplishments both of body and 
mind. He composed with great beauty, both in prose and 
verso ; he pleaded at the bar, and was pne of the best ora- 
tors of Ills time. 10. ITor were his virtues fewer than Iiis 
accomplishments. Ilis moderation and clemency appeared 
hy pardoning the injuries which he had received when ho 
was yet but a private man One day, meeting a person 
who had formerly been bis most inveterate enemy : “My 
good friend," said ho, “ you have escaped ; for I am made 
emperor.” He was affable to his friends, and gentle to 
persons of meaner stations ; he relieved their wants, and 
visited them in sickness ; it being his constant maxim, that 
he had been elected emperor, not for his own good, but for 
the benefit of mankind at large. 

11. These virtues were, however, contrasted Ihy vices of 

* Trajan was not only a just, wise, and wai-Iike prince, but a great 
bcne&ctor to tbc empire, by the naeful and magnificent works which 
he undertook and completed ; the limits of a note will not admit of an 
enumeration and description of them. Suffice it mention, that ho 
levelled a hill in Home, 144 feet high, and erected the famous pillar, 
already noticed, which is exactly the height of the hill, ^ It is generally- 
supposed that Trajan’s ashes were deposited at its hose. 

* This moderation and clemency wore not lasting, 

• » 
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considerable magnitadc ’ ; or ratlicr, lie wanted strength 
of mind ^o preserve his rectitude of character without de- 
viation. 

12. He was scarcely settled on the throne, when several 
of the northern, barbarians began to devastate the frontier 
provinces of the empire. These hardy nation.^, who now 
found the way to conquer, by issuing from their forests, 
and then retiring on the approach of a superior force, began 
to be truly foiinidable to Home. 13. A'dtian had thoughts 
of contracting the limits of the empire, by giving up some 
of tho moat remote and least defensible provinces ; in this, 
however, he was overruled by friends, who wrongly i«a- 
^ned that an extensive frontier would intimidate an in* 
vading enemy. 14. But though he complied with their 
remonstrances, he broke down the bridge over the Ban'ube, 
which his predecessor had built, sensible that the same 
passage which was open to him, was equally convenient to 
tho incursions of lua barbarous neighbours. 

15. Having stayed a long time at Home, to see that all 
things were regulated and established for the safety of the 
public, he prepared to mate a progress through his whole 
empire. IQ. It Avas one of his maxims, that an emperor 
ought to Imitate the siin, which diffuses warmth and vigour 
over all parts of the earth. He, therefore, took with him 
a splendid court and a considerable force, and entered tho 
province of Gaul, where he caused tho inhabitants to be 
numbered. 17. From Gaul he went into Germany, thence 
to Holland’, and afterwards passed over into Britain; 
where, reforming many abuses, and reconciling the natives 
to the Homans, he, for the better secnrfiy of tbe southern 
parts of tbe kingdom, built a wall of wood and earth, ex- 
tending from the river E'den, in Cumberland, to the Tyne, 

' Among these cruelty wits not the least conspicuous, particularly 
in the latter parf^jf his r^gn; when a painful distemper rendered 
him furious, he not only put to death many illustrious persons, but 
■^ven attemptdQ to lay violent hands on himself. 

t The seven united provinces, which are so called from the chief 
^jU^viace. 
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in KTorthumTierland, to prevent the incursions of the Piets, 
and other barbarous nations of the north. 18. l^rom Bri- 
tain, returning through Qaul, he directed his journey«to 
Spain, his native country, vhere he was received with great 
joy. 19. Betuming to Home, he continued there for some 
time, in order to prepare for his journey into the east, 
which was hastened by a new invasion of the Far'thians. 
His approach compelling the enemy to peace, he pursued 
his travels without molestation. He visited the famous city 
of Athens ' ; there making a considerable stay, he was 
initiated into die Eleusin'ian mysteries ^ which were Ac- 
counted the most sacred in the Fagan mythology; and 
took upon him the offlee of archon, or chief magistrate. 
20. In this place also, he remitted the severity of the 
Christian persecution. He was even so far reconciled to 
this sect, as to think of introducing Christ among the num- 
ber of the gods. 21. From tlience he crossed over into 
Africa, and spent much time in reforming abuses, regula- ^ 
ting the government, deciding controversies, and erecting 
magnificent buildings. Among the rest, he ordered Car- 
thage ’ to he rebuilt, calling it after his own name, Adri- 
aifople*. 22. Again he returned to Rome; travelled a 


* Athens, the celebrated capital of Attica iu Greece. It was generally 
called by the Grecians, As'lu, The City, by way of eminence, as Rome 
was called Urbs ; and as Urbanus, or urban%, denoted politeness of 
manners, expressed either in behaviour or language, among the 
Romans, so Aa'teum did among tlie Greeks. 

“ These were mysteries instituted in honour of Ceres. The initiated, 
after performing many previous ceremonies, were first terrified with the 
most appalling scenes, a"td afterwards gratified with the most dclightlhl 
visions which it was possible for the ingenuity of men to present to tlia 
eyes of the deluded votaries. 

® Car'lhage, the celebrated capital of Africa Pro'pria, was built by 
the Tyr'iaiis, under Dido. This city, the mistress of Spain, Si'cily, and 
Sardiii'ia, was long the rival of Rome, till it was totmly destroyed by 
Scip'io the Second, surnaraed Africa'nus, B.C. Id?. In its height of 
prosperity it contained upwards of 700.000 inhabitants. ^ • 

* This must be distinguished from Adiian'ople, the second city of 
European Turkey, which was founded about A,M. 2782, and repaired 
by the emperor Adrian, A.D. 122. Henoedts name. 

Rotas. U 
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second time into Greece ‘ ; passed over into Asia Minor “ ; 
from thehee into Syr'ia ® ; gave laws and instructions to all 
til's neighbouring kings ; entered Pal'estine \ Arabia *, and 
Egypt*, where he caused Pompey’s tomb, that had been 
long neglected, and almost covered ivith sand, to bo re- 
paired and beautified. 23. He gave orders for the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem ; which was performed with great expe- 
dition by the assistance of the Jews, who now began to 
conceive hopes of being restored to their long lost king- 
dom. 24, But these expectations only served to aggra- 
'oaH their caldlnities : for, being incensed at the privileges 
which were granted the Pagan worshippers in their new 
city, they fell upon the Romans and Christians that were 
dispersed throughout Jude'a, and unmercifully put them all 
to the sword. 25. A'drian, sending a powerful body of 
naen against them, obtained many signal, though bloody 
victories, over the insurgents. The war was concluded in 
^two years, by the.dmoZition of above one thousand of their 
best towns, and the destruction of nearly six hundred 
thousand men in battle. 

26. Having thus effectually quelled this dangerous in- 
surrection, he banished aU those who remained in Judea ; 
and by a public decree forbade them to come witliin view 


> Greece comprising the greater part of European Turkey. 

Asia Minor, now called Anato'lia, comprised Bithyn'ia, Paphlagt. 
onia, Goia'tia, Pon'tiis, My'sia, Xy'dia, Cari'a, Ly'cia, Pnmphyl'ia 
with Fisid'ia, leau'ria, Fiii'cia, Fhry'gia, and Cappado'cia. 

s Syr'ia, a very considerable country of Asia, generally including 
\ilh it Pal'estine, Mesopota'mia, and Phmni'cia. 

4 Pal'estine properly denotes the country rf the Philistines, which 
tame was given them by the Hebrews. (Josephus.) By the Greeks snd 
Aomans they were generally called Pal'estines. The counlry has had 
the several names of Canaan, the Land of Promise, the Land of Israel, 
and Judea ; hut more generally the Holy Land. 

° Ara'bia, an extensive country in Asia, extending &am Egypt to 
Chalde'a, and IPom Syria In the ocean. 

° Egypt, celebrated country in thenoTth-eaatpaTtofA&ica,andon 
the south-west of Canaan. It waa anciently colled Che'mia, or tlie Land 
of Ham. The Hebrews colled it Miz'raim ; and the Arabs, to this day, 
wall it Meil, from Miz'ravn, the aon of Ham, who peopled ia 
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of tlioir native soil. But lie was soon after alarmed by a 
dangerous irruption of the barbarous nations to tSe north- 
ward of the evnpiro ; who entering Me'dia * witli grgat 
fury, and passing through Arme'nia, carried their devas- 
tations as far as Cappado'da. Preferring peace, however, 
upon any terms, to an unprofitable war, A'drian bought 
them off by large sums of money ; so that they returned 
peaceably into their native wilds, to enjoy their plunder, 
and to meditate j&esh invasions. 


Questions for Examination^ 

1. Whs Trajim uniformly merciful t 

2. Was llic persecution of long cluKition? 

3. Wlist remai'kalilc event happened in this reign ? 

4. Where did tlie rebellion principally rage 1 
0. What weie Uiesc barbarities t 

C. Wore no steps taken to repress this insurrection t 

7. How was Trajan omployeo at tliis time, and wliat was his end t 

3. Who succeeded him ? 

9. Wbal was the character of Adrian? 

10. Was be a virtuous character? 

11. Were not his virtues counterbalanced f 

12. By whom was tha empire now invaded? 

13. What wise measure did Adrian contemplate ? 

14. What remarkable edidcc did be destroy ? 

15. Was be attentive to the concerns of the empire? 

10. Why did he do this? 

1 7. What places did lie next visit i 

18. Whither did he next proceed? 

19. Mention his further progress, and the incidents that occurred. 

20. Was he merciful to the Christians ? 

21. Wliither did he next repair, and how did he employ himself? 

22. Proceed in the description of bis route. 

23. Did he not favour the Jews ? 

24. Did tlicy profit by this favourable disposition in the emperor ? 
23 Was this cruelty pMnished f 

20. What followed this dangerous insurrection ? 


> Me'dio, a very extensive country of Asia, on the south of the 
Css'pisn Sea, and to tlie norUi of ancient Persia, n 
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SECTION III. 


Triyan and he with the mild sire and son, 

His son of virtue ; eased iiwhile mankind ; 

And arts revived beneath their gentle beam. Tiiousoh, 


Xcn'Ity, I. mildness, mercy. 

. Ve'hemently, ad. earnestly, ar- 
dently. 

0, Re'giman, <. rule of diet. Sic. 

H. Ar'rogantly, ad. nioudly. 

23. tldup'tuous, a. ^nurioua, fond of 
pleasure. 

.30. Feign'ing, part, pretending. 

32. Slsscm'lnatcd, v. sproad, scattered 
as seed. 


83. Inunda'tions, e. floods, 

34, lioctls-tor'nia, >, fUneral banquets 

to the gods. 

35. Ferse'entton, i. the act of harassing 

or punishing with malignity i the 
act of punishing for the sake of 
religion. 

Mar'tyrdom, ». the act of auifering 
death for the causa of virtue or 
religion. 


1. Having spent thirteen years in 'travelling and reforming 
the abuses of the empire, A'drian at last resolved to end 
his fatigues at Home. 2. Nothing could be more grateful 
to the people than his resolution of coming to reside for 
the rest of his days among them ; they received him with 
the loudest demonstrations of joy ; and though he now be- 
gan to grow old and unwieldy, he remitted not the least of 
his former assiduity and attention to the public welfare. 3. 
His chief amusement was in conversing with the most cele- 
brated men in every art and science, frequently asserting, 
that he thought no kind of knowledge inconsiderable, or to 
be neglected, either in his private or pmblio capacity. 4. 
He ordered the knights and senators never to appear in 
public, hut in. the proper habits of their orders. He for- 
bade masters to kill their slaves, as had been before al- 
lowed ; but ordained that they should bo tried by the laws. 
5. He still further extended the lenity of the laws to those 
unhappy men,^ho had long been thought too mean for 
justice : if a master wasTound killed in Ms house, he would 

‘ The poet here alludes to Titus, whom be has before been com- 
jljl^ding: bis actions^ are described in Chap. XXII. Sect x. 
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not allow all his slaves to be pat to the torture as formerly, 
blit only such as might have perceived and prevented the 
murder. « 

6. In such employments he spent the greatest part of 
his time ; but at last diiding the duties of his station daily 
increasing, and his own strength proportionally upon the 
decline, he resolved on adopting a successor, and accord- 
ingly chose Antonf’nua to that important station. 

7. While he was thus careful in providing for the fiitiu'e 
welfare of the state, his bodily infirmities became so insup- 
portable, that he vehemently desired some o? his atlendgnts 
to dispatch him. 8. Antoni'nus, however, would by no 
means permit any of tlie domestics to be guilty of so great 
an impiety, but used all the arts in bis power to reconcile 
the emperor to sustain life. 9. His pain daily increasing, 
he was frequently heard to cry out, “ How miserable a 
thing it is to seek death, and not to find it !" After en- 
during some time those excruciating tortures, he at last re- 
solved to observe no regimen, saying, that kings sometimes 
died merely by the multitude of their physicians. 10, This 
conduct served to hasten that death he seemed so ardently 
to desire ; and it was probably joy upon its approach which 
dictated the celebrated stanzas that are so well known ‘ ; 
and while repeating which he expired, in the sixty-second 

* These stanzas are — 

Animula, vagula, Manclula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Quee nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, nudulaf 
Neci^it soles, dabis jocos. 

Thus imitated by Prior; — 

Fear little pretty fluttering thing, 

Must we no longer lire together f 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing 
To take tby flight thou know'st not whithert 
Thy lium’rous vein, thy pleasing folly, ^ 

Lie all neglected, all forgot/' 

And pensive, wnv'ring, melancholy. 

Thou dread’at and hop’st thou know'st not what. 

U 3 
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year of his age, after a prospeto is reign of twenty-one years 
and elcvirn months. 

11. Titus Antoni'nus, his successor, was born at La- 
vin'ium, near Rome, but Ms ancestors came originally 
U.C. from Nisraes^, in Gaul. His father was a noble- 
891. man, who had enjoyed the highest honours of 
the empire. At the time of his succeeding to the throne 
he was above fifty years old, and had passed through many 
of the most important offices of the state with great in- 
tegrity and application. 12. His virtues in private life 
wo^ no way impaired by his exaltation, as he showed 
himself one of the most excellent princes for justice, cle- 
mency, and moderation : his morals were so pure, that ho 
was usually compared to Numa, and was surnamed tho 
Pious, both for Ms tenderness to his predecessor A'drian, 
when dying, and his particular attachment to the religion 
of his country. 

13. He was an eminent re warder of learned men, to 
whom he gave large pensions and great honours, collecting 
them around him from all parts of the world. 14. Among 
the rest, he sent for Apollo'nius, die famous stoic’ philo- 
sopher, to instruct Ms adopted son, Mar'eus Aure'lius. 
Apollo'nius being arrived, the emperor desired his atten- 
dance ; but the other arrogantly answered, that it was the 
, scholar’s duty to wait upon the master, not the master 
upon the scholar. 15. To this reply, Antoni'nus only re- 
turned with a smile, “ That it was surprising how Apollo'- 
nius, who made no difficulty of coming from Greece to 
Borne, should think it hard to walk from, one part of Borne 

^ Nismea, anciently called Nemau'sus. Ilere are the remains of _a 
Roman amphitbeatre, and several other vestiges of its former magni- 
ficence. 

’ A stoic pluloaopher is one who follows the sect of Zeno, holding 
all things indiScrero>, being void of passions, and destitute of mental 
feelings. This sect receivedi' its name from a Greek word, signifying 
a^mreU, becauss- Zeno taught his disciples in a common porch of the 
city of Athens. 
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to another;” and immodiltely sent Mar'eus Aurdius to 
him 16. While the good emperor was tlma enjployocl ia 
making mankind happy, in directing their condnol by his 
own example, or reproving their follies by the keennesS of 
rebuke, he was seized with a violent fever, and ordered his 
friends and principal officers to attend him. 17. In their 
presence he confirmed the adoption of Mar'eus Aure'lius ; 
then commanding the golden statue of Fortune, whioli was 
always in the chamber of the emperors, to be removed to 
that of his successor, he expired in the seventy-fourth year 
of his agCfc after a prosperous reign of twenfy-two years and 
almost eight months*. * * 

18. Mar'eus Aure'lius, though left sole successor to the 
throne, took Lu'cius Ve'rus as his associate and U. C. 
equal, in governing the slate. 19. Aure'lius was the 914. 
sou of An'nius Vo'rus, of an ancient and illustrious family, 
which claimed its origin from Nu'ma. Lu'cius Vo'rus was 
the son of Com'modus, who had been, adopted by A'drian, 
but died before he succeeded to the throne. 20. Aure'lius 
was as remarkable for his virtues and accomplishments, as 
Ids partner in the empire was for his ungovernable passions 
and debauched morals. The one was an example of the 
greatest goodness and wisdom ; the other of ignonmcc, 
slotli, and extravagance*. 

21. The two emperors were scarcely settled on the 
throne, when the empire was attacked on every side, Iroin 
the harhorous nations by which it was surrounded*. The 

' .Antoni'nus being made a model of wisdom and virtue, lie was as 
mucii respected by fj^reigners as by his own people. 

^ This emperor was remarkably favourable to the Cliristians, and 
wrote itius to his governors in Asia : — “ Tf any one shall, for the fu- 
ture, _ molest the Christians, and accuse them merely on account of their,, 
religion, let the person who is arraigned he discharged, though he is 
found to be a Christian, and the accuser be punished according to the 
rigour of the law.” 

* The onlv reproach that can bemadh against Aurelius is for having 
associated Verus in the empire, and sutferod the CbiuBiians to he ner- 
Bocuted under his reign. ' 

A little time previous to this invasion, a domestic calamity oconrrud 

■D 4? 
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Gat'd’ invaded Germany and iihoe'tia*, ravaging all with 
fire and ^ sword ; but wore repelled by Victori'nus. The 
Britons liltewise revolted, but were repressed by Capnr'- 
niJs, 22. But the Parthians, under their king Volog'esus, 
made an irruption still more dreadful than either of the 
former ; destroying the Koman legions in Arme'nia ; then 
entering Syria, they drove out the Koman governor, and 
filled the whole country with terror and confiision. To 
repel this barbarous eruption, Ve'rus went in person, being 
accompanied by Aurelius part of the way. 

23. Ve'rus, ^towever, proceeded no further than An'- 
tioefi’, and there gave an jnditlgenoo to every appetite, 
rioting in excesses unknown even to the voluptuous Greeks ; 
leaving all the glory of the field to liis lieutenants, who 
were sent to repress the enemy. 24. These, however, 
fought with great success ; for in the four years that the 
war lasted, the Romans entfered far into the Parthian 
country, and entirely subdued it ; but upon their return 
their army was wasted to loss than half its original number 
by pestilence and famine’. 25. Tliis, however, wm no 

of no small importance : a dreadful inundation of the Tiber overturned 
many private and public edifices in tbo city, carried away great num- 
bers of people and cattle, and laid tlio neighbouring country under 
water to a great distance, Tliis inundation was followed by earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, and a general infection of the nir, which pro- 
duced an infinite number of insects, that destroyed what the flood hod 
spared, and caused a grievous famine. 

^ Cat'ti; these people were very extensive, and widely spread 
throughout Germany, occupying Hesse, the territory on the Rhine, &c. 
The Hercyne'an forest began and ended in their territory. (Tacitus.) 

Rhoe'tia was situated partly in Germany, and partly in Italy. It 
was peopled by Rhoe'tis, B.C. 186, who left Tuscany to avoid the oppres- 
sion of the Gauls, and planted a colony between th&Tyrol and Ilelve'tia, 
to which he gave the name of Rhcetia. (Justin, fliny, Stephanus.) 

^ Anti'och the capital of Syria ; there were no less than sixteen 
rcities of this name in Asia, which were all founded by Seleu'cus Ni- 
I ca'nor, the first Sy'ro-Grecian monarch, to perpetuate the name of 
Anti'oehus, his father, 

* We may be readj^o consider this as a just judgment on them for 
their atrocious cruelties. The'city of Seleucia, on the Ti'gris, opened 
its gates to CaS'Kus, and received him in a friendly manner, yet he 
inhumanly ordered the whole of the iiihabitaats, amounting to 400,000 
persons, to be slaughtered. 
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impediment to tlie vanity ot Ve'rus, who resolved to enjoy 
the honours of a triumph, so hardly earned Tty others. 
Having appointed a Idjig over the Armo'nians, and finding 
the Parthians entirely subdued, he assumed the titles of 
Arme'nius and Parthi'eus ; and on his return to Rome, he 
partook of a triumph with Aure'lius, whieh was solemnized 
with great pomp and splendour. 

36. While Ve'rus was engaged in this expedition, Au- 
re'Jius was sedulously intent upon distributing justice and 
happiness to his subjects at homo. He first applied him- 
self to the regulation of public ^ifairs, and A the correAling 
of such faults as ho found in the laws and policy of the 
state. 27. In this endeavour he showed a singular respect 
for the senate, often permitting them to determine without 
appeal ‘ ; so that the commonwealth seemed in a manner 
once more revived under his equitable administration. 28. 
Resides, such was his application to business, that he often 
employed ten days together on the same subject, maturely 
considering it on all sides, and seldom departing from the 
senate-house till the assembly was dismissed by the consul. 
29. Rut he was daily mortified with accounts of the enor- 
mities of his colleague ; being repeatedly assured of his 
vanity, lewdness, and extravagance. 30. However, Signing 
himself ignorant of these excesses, he judged marriage to 
be the best method of reclaiming him ; and, therefore, sent 
him his daughter Lucil'la, a woman of great beauty, whom 
Ve'rus married at Antioch. 31. Rut even this was found 
ineffectual, for Lucil'la proved of a disposition very unlike 
her father; and, instead of correcting her husband's ex- 
travagancies, only contributed to inflame them. 32. Au- 
re'Iius still hoped that, upon the return of Ve'rus to Rome, i 
his presence would keep him in awe, and that happiness, 
would at length he restored to the state.*- In this also he 


‘ lie used to say, that it was more reasonable foe him to follow the 
advice of so many wise men, than for soduany.wise men to fol3ow.hi|j 

B 6 
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was tlisappohitpfl. His return “ocinL'il fatal to the empire; 
for his amy carried haek the plague from P.vr'thia, and 
disseminated the infection into the provinces through which 
it passed. 

33. Nothing could exceed the miserable slate of things 
upon die return of Vo'rus. In this horiid picture were 
represented an emperor, unawed by example or the cala- 
mities surrounding him, giving way to unheard-of debau- 
cheries * ; a raging pestilence spreading terror and desola- 
tion thiough all parts of tlie western world ; earthquakes, 
famines, and httmiations, almost unexampled in history ; 
the products of the earth through all Italy devoured by 
locusts ; the harharous nations around tho empire taking 
advantage of its various calamities, and making their irrup- 
tions even into Italy itself. 34. Tho priests doing all they 
could to put a stop to the miseries of tho state, by attempt- 
ing to appease the gods % vowing and offering numberless 
sacilflces ; celebrating all the sacred rites ® that had ever 
been known in Romo ; aud exhibiting the solemnity called 
lectls-ternia seven days togetlier. .35. To crown the 
whole, these enthusiasts, as if tho impending calamilies 
had not been auIScient, ascribed tho distresses of the stale 
to the impieties of the Christians. A violent perseeution 
ensued in all parts of tho empire ; and Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp'us and a prodigious number of less note, suffered 
martyrdom. 


Questions for Examination, 

1. Did Adrian enjoy repose from this timet 

2. Was this resolution agreeable to the people t 
’ 3. How did he amuse himself! 

4. What new edicts did he issue! 


^ Among other follies he erected a statue of mid to his horse Celer, 
f^him withrairins and almonds, covered him vnth purple, orderedhim 
to be kept in a room in the palace, and, when he died, erected a stately 
monument to him in the Vatican. 

^ v * False deities, Mols. ' ’ Beligious ceremonies. 
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5. Did lie not ainoliovatp the condition of slaves? 

C. Was lie still eijual to the fatigues of tlic empire t 

7 . Were not Ills suilccings great? 

8. Were liis tvislies complied with ? 

9. Were tliese arts successful f 

10. What was the consequence of this conduct ? 

1 1. Who was Ills successor 2 

12. Did he preserve his virtue on his exaltation ? 

13. Was he a favourer of learning?* 

14. What anecdote is related of one of these ? 

16. What was the emperor’s reply ? 

10. Did ho experience a long and prosperous reigii ? 

17 . Whom did lie appoint as his successor 7 
10. Was Mavous Aurelius solo cinpcmt? 

19. Who were Aurelius and Ducius Verus? 

20. Were their characters similar? 

21. Was their reign poacoablo? * 

22. Was there not n more formidable invasion still ? 

23. Did Verus show himself worlliy of the trust ? 

24. Were they successful ? 

25. Did Verus appear to feel this misfortuuc ? 

28. How was Aurelius employed in the mean time ? 

27. Did he do this solely by his own nutlioiity? 

28. Was ho hasty in his decisions? 

29. Was he acipiaintcd with the foUtes of his colleague? 

30. How did ho attempt his reformaKon 7 

31. Was this ciTectuaU 

32. Wliat farther hopes did Aurelius entertain ? 

33. What was the state of the empire at this period ? 

34. WImt were tho means made use of to avert theso calamities ? 
33. To whom were they imputed ? 


SECTION IV. 


And wise Aurelius, in whose well- taught mind, 

With boundless power unbounded virtue join’d. 

His own strict judge, and patron of mankind. Pope. 


6. CoPieaguo, «. a paitner or assootate 1 Afixa’ouiouB, a, aupeniatutal, atovC. 

la the same office. ) tho powers of bamaD nature, 

a. Fa'gan, a. heathen, Idelatious. ■ 0. SubU'mdy, eii. nobly, greaUy* 


1. In this scene of universal tujnult, dfisolalioni and dis- 
tress, there was nothing left but the virtues a^d the wisdom 
of one man to restore tranquillity and happiness to the 
empire. 2. Aure'Iius began his 'endeavours by marddug 
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against the Marcoman'ni ‘ and t,ua'di ®, taking Ve'ras ivith 
him, who Reluctantly left the sensual delights of Home for 
theffatigues of a camp, 3. They came up with the Mar- 
coman'ni near the city of Aqnile'ia and after a furious en- 
gagement, routed their whole army ; then pursuing them 
U.C, across the Alps, overcame them in several contests ; 
^ jj* and, at last, entirely defeating them, returned into 
109. Italy without any considerable loss, 4. As the 
winter was far advanced, Ve'ras was determined on going 
to Home, in which journey he was seized with nn apoplexy 
that 5 ut an end'to his life, a^ the age of thirty-nine, having 
reigned in conjunction with Aure'lins nine years, 

5, Anre'lius, who had hitherto sustained the fatigues of 
governing, not only an empire, but his colleague, began to 
act with greater diligence, and more vigour than ever. After 
thus subduing the Marcoman'ni, he returned to Rome, 
where ho resumed his attempts to benefit mankind, by a 
farther reformation, 

0. But his good endeavours wore soon interrupted by a 
renewal of the former wars. In one of the engagements 
that ensued, he is said to 'fya.vB been miraculously relieved 
when his army was perishing with thirst, by the prayers ot 
a Christian legion * which hod been levied in his service ; for 
we are told, that there fell such a shower of rain, as instantly 
refreshed the fainting army. The soldiers were seen bold- 

* Marcoman'ni, (the same aa Mora'vi, Mora'vians,) a people of Ger- 
many, occupying the territory on the eastern part of the llhinc, and on 
the north of the Dan'uhe. (Tacitus, CiosaT.) Cluverius allots to them 
the duchy of 'VTurtomburg, part of Sua'bia, the Brisgau, Sec., who, on 
being expelled their country, took up their abode In Sohe'mia, (Strabo, 
"Velleiusd 

‘ Qua'di, or Qua'dians, a people of Germany, who inhabited part of 
Mora'via, Gohe'mia, and nun'eary, (Tacitus.) 

“ Aquile'ui, a celebrated city in the north of Italy. It was a place of 

f reat renown in the tvno of Julius Cscaar. It was destroyed by At'tila. 

n this city St Mark wrote liif Gospel, which manuscript is said to be 
pr^erved with^gwat care at Venice. 

* Legpon, a body of soldiers in the Homan army, consisting of 300 
horse, and 4,000 foot Figuratively, an army, a military force, or any 
greamumber, *■ 
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5ng their mouths and their delmeta towards heaven, to catch 
the water which came so wonderfully to tlieir ♦eliof. 7. 
The same clouds which served for their rescue, discharged 
so terrible a storm of hail, accompanied with thunder, 
against the enemy, as astonished and confused them. By 
this unlooked-for aid, the Romans, recovering strength and 
courage, renewed the engagement with fresh vigour, and 
cut tlie enemy in pieces. 8. Such are the circumstances 
of an event, acknowledged hy Pagan as well as Christian 
writers ; only with this difference, that the latter ascribe 
the miracle to their own, the former to th#prayers of«their 
emperor *. However this be, Aurelius seemed so sensible 
of miraculous assistance, that ha immediately relaxed the 
persecution against the Christians, and wrote to tlie senate 
in their favour. 

9, Soon after this event, Avid'ius Cas'sius’, one of the 
generals who had fought with such success against the 
Farthians, assumed the imperial purple, but was shortly 
after killed in an engagement. When liis head was brought 
to Aure'lius, he expressed great sorrow, turned his eyes 
away, and caused it to be honourably interred ; complain- 
ing that he had been robbed of an opportunity of showing 
mercy. On being blamed for his too great lenity to the 
relatives and foiends of Cas'sius, be sublimely rcplia(l, 


' Very cogent reasons have, by some critics, been brought to prove 
that this deliverance of the Homan army was no miracle, but iiierciy 
tile result of a natural occurrence. 

* This Cas'sius was remarkable as a strict disciplinaTian, of which the 
following is an instagee : — As he was encamped near the Danube, some 
of his soldiers, understanding that the enemy Jay carelessly on the banks 
of that river, attached them witliout orders, killed 3,000 of them, and 
returned to the camp loaded witli booty. Instead, however, of receiving* 
from Cas'sius the praises they expect^, their centurions, who had pro- 
moting this enterprise, were seized and crucified. This severity occa- 
sioned mutiny j but Cas'sius undauntedly appeS'ed, unarmed, amidst 
the incensed soldiers, crying out, “ Kill me ; and to your neglect of 
duty add, if you dare, the murder of your general.''* This intrepidity 
put an end to the tumult, and firmly estabfished bis autliority. 
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against tlio Marcoman'ni ‘ and ^u.Vdi talcing Ve'rus with 
him, who Ueluetautly left tlie sensual delights of Rome for 
therfatigues of a camp. 3. They came up with the Mar* 
coman'ni near the city of Aquile'ia and after a furious en- 
gagement, routed their whole army j then pursuing them. 
U.C, across the Alps, overcame them in several contests j 
^ and, at last, entirely defeating them, returned into 
169. Italy without any considerable loss. 4. As the 
winter was for advanced, Vo'ms was determined on going 
to Rome, in which journey he was seized with an apoplexy 
that ^ut an endfto his life, the age of thirty-nine, having 
reigned in conjunction with Aure’lius nine years. 

6. Aure'liua, who had hitherto sustained the fatigues of 
governing, not only an empire, but his colleague, began to 
act with greater diligence, and more vigour than over. After 
tlms subduing the Marcoman'ni, he returned to Rome, 
where he resumed his attempts to benefit mankind, by a 
farther reformation. 

6. But his good endeavours were soon interrupted by a 
renewal of the former wars. In one of the engagements 
that ensued, he is said to l^va been miraculously relieved 
when his army was perishing with thirst, by tbe prayers ol 
a Christian legion* which had been levied in his service; for 
we are told, that there fell such a shower of rain, as instantly 
re&eshed the fainting array. The soldiers were seen hold- 


> Marcoinan'ni, (Uie same as MoTa'vi, Mora'vians,) a people of Ger- 
many, occupying the territory on the eastern port of the Rhine, and on 
the north of the Dan'uhe. (Tacitus, Ctesar.) Cluveriua allots to them, 
the duchy of 'Wurtemburg, part of Sua'bia, the Jlrisgau, &c., who, on 
being expelled their country, took up their abode fn Bohe'mia, (Strabo, 
Velleiusd 

I ‘ Qua'di, or Qua'dians, a people of Germany, who inhabited part of 
Mora'via, Bohe'min, and Hun'^ary, (Tacitus.) 

’ Aquile'ia, a celebrated city in the north of Italy. It was a place of 
great renown iu the tima of Julius Cicanr. It was destroyed by At'tila. 
In this city St. Mark wrote hif Gospel, which manuscript is said to be 
prqaerved witb^geeat care at Venice. 

* Legion, a body of soldiers in the Roman army, consisting of 300 
horse, and 4,000 foot. Figuratively, an army, a military force, or any 
g?:eamuinber, - *■ 
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ing their mouths and their Licimets towards heaven, to catch 
the water whicli came so wonderfully to their ■♦eliof. 7. 
The same clouds which served for tlieir rescue, discha^d 
so terrible a storm of hail, accompanied with thunder, 
against the enemy, as astonished and confused them. £y 
this unlooked-for aid, the Romans, recovering strength and 
courage, renewed the engagement with fresh vigour, and 
cut the enemy in pieces. 8. Such are the circumstances 
of an event, acknowledged by Pagan as well as Christian 
writers ; only with this difference, that the latter ascribe 
the miracle to their own, the former to thffpr<iyers of^heir 
emperor*. However this be, Aurelius seemed so sensible 
of miraculous assistance, that he immediately relaxed the 
persecution against the Cluistians, and wrote to the senate 
in their favour. 

9. Soon after this event, Avid'ius Cas'sius®, ono of tlie 
generals who had fought with such success against the 
Patthians, assumed the imperial purple, hut was shortly 
after killed in an engagement. When his head was brought 
to Aurelius, he expressed great sorrow, turned his eyes 
away, and caused it to be honourably interred ; complain- 
ing that he had been robbed of an opportunity of showing 
mercy. On being blamed for his too great lenity to the 
relatives and ftiends of Cas'sius, he sublimely ropliecl. 


1 Very co|;ent reasons have, by some critice, beenbrought to prove 
that this deUrerance of the Roman army was no miracle, but lueroly 
the result of a natural occurrence. 

® This Caa'siuB was remarkable as a strict disciplinarian, of which the 
following is an instance : — As he was encamped near the Danube, some 
of his soldiers, understanding that the enemy lay carelessly on the bunks 
of that river, attacked them without orders, killed 3,000 of them, and 
returned to the camp loaded with booty. Instead, however, of receivine*' 
from Cas'sius the praises they expected, their centurions, who had pro- 
moting thia_ enterprise, were seized and cruciilcd. This severity occa- 
sioned mutiny ; but Cas'sius undauntedly appciwed, unarmed, amidst 
the incensed soldiers, crying out, " Kill me: and to your neglect of 
duty add, if you dare, the murder of your general,"* This intrepidity 
put an end to the tumult, and firmly eatablichcd Ills authority. 
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“ We have not lived noi aervetl*tho gods so ill, as to Hunt 
that they ^lould favour Cas'aius.” 

V), He usually called philosophy liia mother, in opposi- 
tion to the court, which he considered as his step-mother. 
He also frequently said, “ the people are happy whose 
kings are philosophers." He was, indopendent of his dig- 
nity, one of the most considerable men then existing ; and 
though he had been born in the meanest station, his merits 
as a writer (for his works remain to this day,) would have 
insured him immortality. 

lip Having tEns restored porosperity to his subjects, and 
peace to mankind, news was brought him that the Scythi- 
ans', and other barharous nations of the north, were up in 
arms, and invading the empire. 12. He once more, there- 
fore, resolved to expose his aged person in the defence of 
his country, and made speedy preparations to oppose them. 
He went to the senate, and desired to have money out of 
the public treasury. He then spent three days in giving 
the people lectures on the regulation of their lives : and 
having Qnished, departed upon his expedition, amidst tho 
prayers and lamentations of his subjects. 13. Upon going 
to open his third campaign, he was seized at Vienna* with 
the plague, which stopped his farther progress. Notliing, 
however, could abate his dcsiro of being beneficial to man- 
kind. 14. His fears for the youth and unpromising dis- 
position of Com'modus, bis son and successor, seemed to 
give him great uneasiness. He therefore addressed his 
friends and the principal officers that were gathered round 
his bed, expressing his hope, that as ^is son was now 
losing his father, he would find many in them. 15. While 
**thu5 speaking, he was seized with a weakness which stopped 

^ Scythians, the iiAahitants^ of Tartary, now Ariafic Russia, were 
for the greater part wanderers.'* 

^'•Vienna, (so cSlled oven in the time of Ceesar) now the metropolis 
of the Austrian empire. 
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his utterance, and bronglit Jn death. Ho died in tljc fifty- 
ninth year of his age, having reigned nineteen ;^avs. it 
seemed as if the glory and prosperity of the empire died 
with this greatest of the ’Roman emperors. 


• Questions for Examination. 

1. To whom did the Romans look for a restoration of the tranquillity 

of the empire ? 

2. Against whom did Aurelius march, aiul who accompanied Mm ? 

3. Where did they come up with the Marcomanni, and wliat was tlia 

result of the engagement t 

4. What was the fate of Verus ? » 

6. How did Aurelius act on his return to Romo 7 

6. Whttt miraculous event was ascribed to the prayers of a Christian 

legion? 

7. How did it operate on the enemy 7 

fl. Did not Aurelius in consequence interest himself in favour of tlio > 
Christians 7 

0. What reply did Aurelius make to those who bliuuoil Iiiin for his 
lenity to tlie friends of Cassius 7 

10. What sayings are rcoordcil of him, and what was his cliaraotur 7 

11. Wliat news was brought to Aurelius soon nl'tor ponce had been 

restated 7 

12. In what way did he occupy himself previous to his do}iarture to 

oppose the oneiny 7 

13. At miat place was he seized with the plague 7 

14. What seemed to give him great uneasiness 7 

10. How old was Aurelius when he died, and how many years had h" 
reigned t 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SECT 1. 


D.O. 933. — ^A.D. 180. 

FHOM COMMOSOS TO THE TAAKSFEItHIKO OF THE SEAT OS 
iMFIRE, UKDER CONSTANTIHE, FROM ROME TO COHSTAN. 
TINOFLE. 

«- O nnmc^r country, onc^ low sacred deem'd ! 

O sRcl reverse ot mannersi once estcem*d I 
While Rome her ancient m^'eaty maintuin’d; 

And in his capitol while Jove imperial reign'd. 

Horace, B. 3. Ode 5. 


2. Tifi'aue, a continued Borles. 

Similitude, s. llkenesa, roeam- 
blmico. 

S. Chapinan, i, a dealer, a trades- 
iiinn. 

13. Par'rlcldO) t» one who RUla cither of 
"iiis paren'ta. 


15. I’roilisloi), r. too great libcralily, 
extravagance. 

Par'eimouy, t, frugality, sparlug* 
ncBS. 

21. Loeon'lc, a, brief, short. 

24. Improcn'tionB, s. curses, 
p/b. TiirinTity, s» IbnrTuinoss. 


1. The merits of Aure'lius procured Com'modus an easy 
accession to the throne'. He was acknowledged emperor 
by the army, hy the senate and people, and afterwards by 
all the provinces. 

S. But his whole reign was a tissue of wantonness and 
folly, cruelty and injustice, rapacity and corruption. So 
strong a similitude was there between Ms conduct and that 
ofDomi'tian, that a reader might imagine he was going 
over the history of the same reign, S. He went with his 
associates to brothels ; spent the day in feasting, and the 
night in the most abominable dehancheties; He would 
sometimes go alSont tb^ markets in a ftrolic, with small 

' Com'modus was the first emperor that was born in his father's 
,ioign, and the second rhat sttcceeaed bis fatherin the empire. 
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wares, as a petty chapman sometimes he affected to be a 
horse-courser : at other times he drove his own qliariot, in 
a slave’s habit. Those he promoted xesembled himself, 
being the companions of liis pleasures, or the ministers of 
his cruelties. 

4. If any person desired to he revenged on an enemy, 
by bargaining with Com'modus for a suna of money, he was 
permitted to destroy him in any manner he thought proper. 
He commanded a person to be cast to the wild beastSTfor 
reading the life of Calig’ula in Sueto^nius. He ordered 
another to be thrown into a burning furnace, for inci- 
dentally overheating his hath'. He would sometimes, 
when he was in a pleasant humour, out off men's noses, 
under pretence of shaving their beards ; and yet he was 
himself so jealous of all mankind, that lie tliought it neces- 
sary to he his own barber, 

5. At length, upon the feast of Janus’, resolving to 
fence naked before the people as a common gladiator, three 
of his friends remonstrated with him upon the indecency 
of such behaviour* ; these were Lse'tus, his general ; 
Flec'tus, his chamberlain ; and Mar'eia, a concubine of 
whom he always appeared excessively fond. 0. Their 
advice was attended with no other effect than that of ex- 
citing him to resolve upon their destruction. 7* It was hiS* 
method, like that of Dorai'tian, to set down the names of all 
such as he intended to put to death in a roll, which he care- 
fully kept by him. However, at this time, happening to 
lay the roll on his bed, while he was bathing in another 

I This barbarous cqfnmand was not executed, though Com'modus 
was made to believe that it was. 

> Ja'nus, (in heathen mythology,) supposed to be the first king of 
Italy, was deified at his deotb, and depicted with two faces. The 
temple dedicated to him at Home was always kept shut in time of 
peace, and open in time of war. 

’ He was of such uncommon strength, that he ifsaid to have killed, 
in die amphitheatre, a hundred lions, each with one blow ; and to 
have conquered seven hundred and thirty-five dmes^n* combat witit 
gladiators. Hence he often subscribed himself tlie conqueror of a 
diousand gladiators. 
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room, iL wos taken np by a lit|J e boy whom be passionately 
loved, yiie child, after playing with it some time, hrouglt 
itjB Mar'cia, who was instantly alarmed at llio contents, 
8. She immediately discovered her terror to Loe'tus and 
Elec'tus, who perceiving their dangerous situation, instantly 
resolved upon tho tyrant’s death. 9. After some deli- 
beration, it was agreed to dispatch him by poison ; hut this 
not succeeding, Mar'cia hastDy introduced a young man, 
caRsd Narcia'sus, whom she prevaUed upon to assist in 
strangling the tyrant*. Com'modus died in the thirty- 
first year of hie age, after an impious reign of twelve years 
and nine months. 

10. Such were the secrecy and expedition with which 
U-C. Com'modus was assassinated, that few were ac- 
^ jj' quainted witli the real circumstances of his deatli, 
192. His body was wrapt up as a hale of useless furni- 
ture, and carried through the guards, most of whom were 
either drunk or asleep 

11. Hel'vius Perti'nax, whose virtues and courage ren- 
dered him worthy of tho most exalted station, and who had 
passed through many changes of fortune, had been pre- 
viously fixed upon to succeed him*. When, therefore, the 


" * These ciroumBtflnocs eo nearly roBomble what has hcoii related of 
the death of Domi'tian, as to lead to a suspicion that tliey arc wrongly 
applied ; Indeed Dio Cas'sius, who relates these i)OTticulara of tlis 
death of Domi'tian, mentions nothing of dm kind on the present oc- 
casion, hut merely that Com'modus was cut olT by a conspiracy of 
Lie'tus, Elec'tus, and Mar'cia, 

’ The senate, on hearing of the death of Corn'inodue, assembled the 
same night, and declared him a public enemy : loaded him with curses, 
ordered his statues to be broken, his name to be erased out of all public 
inscriptions, and demanded his body, that it might bo dragged through 
the streets, and thrown into the Tiber. Being told tliat it was already 
1 buried, they expressed great indignation that such an honour should 
he paid to so vile a wretch. 

“ Hel'vius Peritinax was of low extraction ) his father, an enfran- 
chised slave, procus^d lus livelihood by making charcoal. This meaa 
employment Per'tinax followed for some time, but afterwards kept a 
wammar-sclfodtinltomo. Finding little encouragement, he renounced 
this profession and entered the army, where, by his courage and con- 
duct, he rose to eminence, and at length ascended the imperial throne. 
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conspiratora repaired to Hs ^onae, to saluto him emperor, 
he considered it as a command from the cmpeyr Com'- 
modus for his death. 12. Upon Lm'tua entering his apart- 
ment, Per'tinax, without any show of fear, cried out, that 
for many days he had expected to end his life iu that man- 
ner, wondering that the emperor had deferred it so long. 
He was not a little surprised when informed of the real 
cause of their visit ; and being strongly urged to accept of 
the empire, he at last complied. 13. Being carried tefTho 
camp, Per'tinax was proclaimed emperor, and soon after 
was acknowledged by the senate and citizem. They ^lon 
pronounced Com'modns a parricide, an enemy to the gods, 
his country and all mankind; and commanded that his 
corpse should rot upon a dunghill. 14. In the meantime 
they saluted Pei'tinax as emperor and Cmsar, with nume- 
rous acclamations, and cheerfully look the oaths of obe- 
dience. The provinces soon after followed the example of 
Rome ; so that he began his reign with universal satisfac- 
tion to the whole empire, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. 

16. Nothing could exceed the justice and wisdom of this 
monarch’s reign, during the short time it continued. But 
the prmtorian soldiers, whose manners he attempted to re- 
form, having been long corrupted by the indulgence an# 
frofusvm of their former monarch, began to hate him for 
his parsimony, and the discipline ho had introduced among 
them. 16. They therefore resolved to dethrone him ; and 
accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, marched through tho 
streets of Rome, entered his palace without opposition, 
where a Tungrian*soldier* struck him dead with a blow 
of his lance. 17. From the number of his adventures ho 
was called the tennis-ball of fortune ; and ccrtadnly no man ' 

V 
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ever wont tlirough such a vajicty of siluatioiis -with so 
blamcle.s^ a character. He reigned but three months. 

18. The soldiers having committed this outrage, mailo 
tl.C. proclamnlion, that they would sell the empire to 
^ jj whoever would purchase it at the highest price. 19. 
201. In consequence of this proclamation, two bidders 
were found, namely, Sulpicia'nus and Did'ius. The for- 
mer, a consular person, prefect of the city, and son-in-law 
tofte late emperor Per'tinax. The latter a consular person 
likewise, a great lawyer, and the wealthiest man in the city. 

20. ^ Sulpicia'iuis had rather promises than treasure to be- 
stow. The offers of Did'iifs, who produced immense sums 
of ready money, prevailed. He was received into the camp, 
and the soldiers instantly swore to obey him as emperor. 

21. Upon being conducted to the senate-house, he ad- 
dressed the few that were present in a laconic speech, 

“ Fathers, you want an emperor, and I am the fittest per- 
son you cau choose.” The choice of the soldiers was 
confirmed by the senate, and Did'ius was acknowledged 
emperor, in the fifty-seventh year of his ago. 22. It 
should seem, by this weak monarch’s conduct when seated 
on the tlmone, that ho thought the government of an em- 
pire rather a pleasure than a toD. Instead of attempting 
•to gain the hearts of his subjects, he gave himself up to 
ease and inactivity, utterly regardless of the duties of his 
station. He was mild and gentlo indeed, neither Injuring 
any, noi expecting to be injured. 23. But that avarice 
by which he became opulent, still followed him in his 
exaltation ; so that the very soldiers who elected him, 
soon began to detest him, for qualities £b very opposite to 

^ a military character. 24. The people also, against whose 
consent he was chosen, were not less his enemies. When-' 
ever he issued fjom his palace, they openly poured fortli 
thfflr imprecations agmifSt him, crying out, that he was a 
thief, and stolen the empire, 25. Did'ius, however, 

. *■ ' '■ 
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patiently bore all their rejvoach, and testified liis regard 
by every kind of submission^ 26. Soon after Seve'rus, an 
African by birth, being proclaimed by his army', began 
his reign by promising to revenge the death of Per'linaxf 
27. Didlus, upon being informed of his approach to- 
wards Home, obtained the consent of the senate to send 
him ambassadors, offering to make him a partner in the 
empire. 28. But Seve'rus rejected this offer, conscious of 
his own strength, and of the weakness of the propaaer. 
The senate appeared to be of the some sentiment ; and per- 
ceiving the timidity and weakness of their {^resent master, 
abandoned him. 29. Being eddied together, as was ?or- 
merly practised in the times of the commonwealth, hy the 
consuls, they unanimously decreed, that Did'ius should be 
deprived of the empire, and that Severus should be pro- 
claimed in his stead. They then commanded Did'ius to be 
slain, and sent messengers for this purpose to the palace, 
who having found him with a few friends that still adhered 
to his interest, they struck off his head. 


Questions for Examination, 


1. Did Commodu^ succeed peaceabiy? 

3. Did he imitate his father’s virtues? 

3. Mention some of his follies. 

4. IMention some of his wanton cruelties. 

5. Who remonstrated with him on thia conduct? 

6. What eifect did this remonstrance produce t 

7. ilow was this discovered ? 

8. What was the consequence ? 

0. How was it cfTecied 7 

10. Were the circumsUnces of his death generally known ? 

11. Who succeeded hjja? 

12. Did Fertinflx discover any signs of feor? 
la What ensued on his compliance? 

14. Was he acceptable to the Roman people ? 

15. Ilow did he goveru 7 

16. What was tho consequence? 

17 * By what appellation was he distinguished] anTi why 7 


* Seve^rus was now commanding his army in 
part of European Turkey. 


IIlyr^Q, the north-west 
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18. How was Uic imperial purple vu^Kt disposed of! 

ISI. Wlio wore tliii cimiUdiites J 

SO. Wlio v'lts die sticccs,sful candidate t 

21. Was lie acknowledged by tlie senate I 

23c IrVliat Wits Ills conduct as emperor f 

23. Wliat gained liim die hatred of die soldiers ! 

24. Was lie a favourite of die people ! 

25. IIuw did DiUius bear this! 

26. What new competitor fur llio throne appeared ! 

27 . Uow did Uidiiis net on this occasion t 

28. Was his oiler accepted ? 

29. What was the event? 


r SECTION ir. 

There’s nought so monstrous but the mind of man, 

In some conditions, may be brought to approve; 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 

When ftalteriiig opportunity enticed. 

And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would start to hear them named. 

Lillo. 


1. Conipct'itors, i. rivals, I 

i, Ex'ecratod, piirl, hated, detested, i 

cursed. I 

Per'fliiy, s. Iiroaoh of faith, troiv-! 

chc^. I 

3. Ax'bUeis, I. dccldeia. 

11. taseii'uously, ad, opuiily. 


IS, In'trlcato, a. oiitanslcd. 

30. Mii'linying, pn/t. rebelUna. 

JVctc. Riiues'tmu, a. aC tlie degree of a 
knight I such being privileged 
to acvve on hoiBcbaok In tho 
Homan annies. 


r. Seve'ihis Laving overcome Niger *, A.D. 194, and 
Albi‘'nus^ A.D. 198, who were his competitors, for the 

* Poroen'nias Niger was proclaimed emperor on the death ofPer'ti- 
nax j he vvM of an aqwsMan family, and sewed originally as a centurion, 
but rose by his merits to tho first military employments in the empire. 
He was a gallant soldier, an excellent omcer, an experienced general, 
an illustcioua consul, but an unfortunate emperr'. 

^ CIadiusAlbl'nuB,dioagh a native of Africa, was descended from the 
most illustrious families in Home, and distinguished for his learning and 
" Imowledge. His martial genius, however, (fid not allow him to pursue 
the peaceable profession of letters. He filled many important posts, and 
was governor of Britmn at the time that he assumed the imperial purple. 
He was extremely se%re, never pardoning the least fiiult, and even cru- 
cified tho centurions who were remiss in their duty. He is said to have 
pcssessed an extraordinary appetite, having ate, at one breakfast 600 
figs, 100 peaciies, 10 melons, 20 hunches of grapes, 100 bcccaficos, and 
400 oysters. On beinjf completely defeated by Seve'rus in Gaul, he 
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empire, assumed the reins |of government, uniling great 
vigour witU the most refimSi policy ; yet his African cun- 
ning was considered as a singular defect in him. 2. He 
is celebrated for his wit, learning, and prudence ; but eSe- 
crated for his <perjiAy and cruelty In short, he seemed 
equally capable of the greatest acts of vu-tue, and the most 
bloody severities. 

3. He loaded his soldiers with rewards and honours, 
giving them such privileges as strengthened his own pawer, 
while they destroyed that of the senate ; for the soldiers, 
who had hitherto showed the strongest iij^lumtlou to an ' 
abuse of power, were now madfe arbiters of the fate jra- 
perors. 

4. Being thus secure of his army, he resolved to give 
way to his natural dcau'e of conquest, and to turn his arms 
against the Parthians, who were then invading the frontiers 
of the empire. 5. Having, therefore, previously given the 
government of domestic policy to one Plau''tian, a favourite, 
to whose daughter he married bis son. Caracal''la, he set 
out for the east, and prosecuted the war with his usual ex- 
pedition and success. 6. He compelled submission from 
the king of Arme'nia, destroyed several cities of Ara^bia 
Felix, landed on the Parthian coast, took and plundered 
the famous city of Cteslphon ®, marched back, through 
Pal'esline and Egypt, and at length returned to Homo in 
triumph. 

killed himself ; and such was the hatred that emperor bore him, that he 
rode over his dead body repeatedly, causing his horse to tread it under 
foot i then leaving it to be torn by dogs, he at last ordered the miserable 
remains to be cast into the Rhone. His wife and children were like- 
wise inliumaniy massacred. 

t Within a few days forty-two senators were put to death, and many 
other persons, whoso only crime was their great wealth. Narcissus, the 
wrestler, who strangled Com'modus, was thrown to be devoured by wild 
beasts. All the partisans of Albinas were cut off, and the city was said 
to have been floating in blood. 

> Ctes'iphon, a fine city of Cboloni'tw, the most southern province of 
Assyria. It was situated on the east side of the 7i^s, opposite to 
Seleu cia. Here dte Parthian kii^ passed their winter : and their 
summer at Kcbnt'ana, the capital olMed'ia. 
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A splendid triumphal arch ivas crocted to conunemoiste 
his success ; it is still in a good state oi preservation, and 
is calculated to give us a liigh idea of the magnificence of 
in?|ierial Home. 



7. During this interval Plau'tiani who was left to 
direct the affairs of Home, began to think of aspiring to 
t'Ee empire himself, Upon the emperor’s return, he em- 
ployed a tribune of the praetorian cohorts, of which he was 
commander, to assassinate him and his son CaracaVIa. 

8. The tribune informed Sevo'rus of his fayoorite's 
treachery. He at first received the intelligence as an im- 
probable story, and as the artifllce of o:^ who envied his 
favourite’s fortune. However, he was at last persuaded to 

■ permit the tribune to conduct Plau’tian to the emperor’s 


* Plau'tian, or Plaiifia'nvu, ■^aa captain of the Prstorian guar^, and 
poBseoted of vast power and riches. Hie table was better served than 
tho,einperor’a,aifQ his eguipagea fai more magmfioenL All orders of 
men paid court to him i and he frequently put to deadi persons of the 
highest ranlt, without consulting Seve'rus, 
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apartments to be a testiir^ny against himself. 9. With 
this intent the tribune •went and amused him w^h a pre- 
tended account of his killing the emperor and his son; 
desiring him, if he thought fit to see them dead, to go with 
him to the palace. 10. As Plau'tian ardently desired their 
death, he readily gave credit to the relation, and, following 
the tribune, was conducted at midnight into the innermost 
apartments of the palace. But what must have been his 
surprise and disappointment, when, instead of findiriythe 
emperor lying dead, as he expected, he beheld the room 
lighted up with torches, and Seve'rus surwmndcd b^ his 
friends, prepared in array to receive him. 11. Being asked 
by the emperor, with a stem countenance, ■\vhat had brought 
him there at that unsoasonahle time, he mgamiously con- 
fessed the whole, entre.iting forgiveness for what ho had 
intended. 12. The emperor seemed inclined to pardon ; 
but Cnracal'In, his son, who from tho earliest age showed 
a disposition to cruelty, ran him thi'ough tlie body with his 
sword. 

13. After this, Seve'rus spent a considerable time in 
visiting some cities in Italy, permitting none of his officers 
to sell places of trust or dignity, and distributing justice 
with tho strictest impartiality. He then undertook an ex- 
pedition into Britain, whore the Homans were in danger «f 
being destroyed, or compelled to fly the province. After 
appointing his two sons, CaracaVla and Ge'ta, joint suc- 
cessors in the empire, and taking them with him, he landed 
in Britain, A.D. 208, to the great terror of such as had 
drawn down his resentment. 14. Upon his progress into 
the country, he lefl his son Ge'ta in the southern part of the 
province, which had continued in obedience, and marched, , 
with his son Caracal'Ia, against the Caledo'ninns. IS. In 
this expedition, his army suffered prodigious hardships in 
pursuing the enemy ; they were \)bliged to hew their way 
through intricate forests, to drain extensive marshes, and 
form bridges over rapid rivers ; so that he lost fifty thou- 
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sand men lay ftitiguo and sielniil'ss. 10. However, he sur- 
mounted .these inoonvonionces 'with unremitting bravery, 
and prosecuted hia successes with such vigour, that he 
compelled the enemy to beg for peace ; which they did 
not obtain without the surrender of a considerable part 
of their country. lY. It was then that, for its better 
security, he built the famous wall, which still goes by 
his name, extending from Solway Frith on tlie west, to die 
OefiTian Ocean on the east. He did not long survive his 
successes here, but died at York, in tho sixty-sixth year 
of his age, afttr an active, though cruel reign of about 
eighteen years. 

18. Caracal'la' and Ge^ta, his sons, being acknowledged 
XJ. C. as emperors by the army, began to show a mutual 

hatred to each other, even before their arrival at 
211. Home. But this opposition was of no long con- 
tinuance ; for Caracal'la, being resolved to govern alone, 
furiously entered Ge^ta’s apartment, and, followed by ruf- 
fians, slew him in Ms mother's arms^ 

19. Being thus sole emperor, ho went on to made his 
course with blood, "Wliatcvcr was done by Domi'tian or 
Ne'ro, fell short of this monster’s barbarities*. 

20. His tyrannies at length excited the resentment ol 
Hlacri'nus, the commander of tho forces in Mesopota'mia, 
who employed one Mni'tial, a man of great strength, and 
a centurion of the guards, to dispatch him. 21. Accord- 
ingly, as the emperor was riding out ono day, near a little 
city called Carrae*, he happened to withdraw Mrasolf pri- 

* Caracalla was merely a nickname, in ooratn^uenoe of his having 
introduced a kind of ehorC cassock, called in the Gaulish language, hy 
. that name among the Komans. Bis real name was Bassia'nus. 

s Bis murderer afterwards ordered that ho should he worahipped as 
a god. 

' s Being offended Igt^the Alexan'drians, he commanded them to he put 
to the sword, without distinooon of sex, age, or condition ; every house 
was filled with vaveasses, and the streets were obstructed with dead 
bodies ! tluB was merely in revenge for some lampoons which they bad 
published against him. 

VThis place is ever, memorable for the defeat and death of Cras'sus. 
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vately, upon a natural occi^ion, ■with only one page to holtl 
his horse. This -was the opportunity hlar'tial l«xd so long 
and ardently desu'ed : -when, running to him hastily, if 
he had been called, he stabbed the emperor in the back, 
and killed him instantly. 22. Having performed this 
hardy attempt, ho, with apparent unconcern, returned to 
his troop ; but, retiring by insensible degrees, ho endea- 
voured to secure himself by flight. IHs companions, how- 
ever, soon missing him, and the page giving information of 
■what had been uone, he was pursued by tho Gorman horse, 
and out in pieces. • 

23. During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which con- 
tinued six years, tho empire was ovci'y day docliiiiiig ; tiro 
soldiers were entirely masters of ovory election; and as 
there wore various armies in different parts, so there wore 
as many interests opposed to cadi other. 

24, Tho soldiers, after remaining without an cm- U- C. 
peror two days, fixed upon Macri'nus, who took all 
possible methods to conceal Ha being privy to Cara- 217.’ 
cal'la’s murder. The senate confirmed their choice shortly 
after ; and likewise that of his son Diudumenia'nus, whom 
he took as a partner in the empire. 23. Macri'nus was 
fifty-tlirce years old when he entered upon tho government. 
He was of, obscure parentage : some say by birth a Moor, 
who, by the mere gradation of office, being nindc first pre- 
fect of the prmlorian hands, ■was now, by treason and acci- 
dent, called to fill the throne. 

20 . He was opposed by the intrigues of Mosa, and her 
grandson Heliogab'alus ; and being conquered by some 
seditious legions ot his own army, he fled to Chalce'don \ 
where those who were sent in pursuit overtook him, and < 
put him to death, together with his son Diadumenia'nus, 
after a short reign of one year and two il!<3nfcha, 

27. The senate and citizens of Home bejpg obliged to 


‘ A city of Bitliya'ia, in Asia Minor, c^positi; to Constantinople. 
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U. C submit ns usual, to the/ appointment of the army, 
Hrliogab'alus ascended the tlirnue at the age of 
2I-18. fourteen. Ilis short life -was a mixture of effemi- 
nacy, lust, and extravagance. 28. He married six wives 
in tlie short space of four years, and divorced them all. 
He was so fond of the sox, that he carried his mother with 
him to the senate-house, and demanded that she should 
always be present when matters of importance were de- 
bated. He even went so &r as to build a senate -house 
for women, appointing them suitable orders, habits, and 
distinctions, of ^>hich his mother was made president. 29. 
They met several times ; all their debates turned upon the 
fashions of the day, and the different formalities to be used 
at giving and receiving visits. To these follies he added 
cruelty and boundless prodigality ; he used to say, that 
such dishes as were cheaply obtained were scarcely worth 
eating. It is even said dial ho attempted to foretel what 
was to happen, by inspecting the entrails of young men ; 
and that he chose the most beautiful yoitlhs throughout 
Italy to be slain for that horrid pnrposo. 

20. However, his soldiers nmlinying, as was now usual 
with them, they followed him to his palace, pursuing him 
from apartment to apartment, till at last he was found con- 
cealed in a privy. Having dragged him from thence 
through the streets, with the most hitter invectives, and 
dispatched him, they attempted once more to squeeze his 
pampered body into a privy ; but not easily effecting this, 
they threw it into the Tiber, "with heavy weights, that none 
might afterwards find it, or give it burial. This was the 
ignominious death of Heliogab'alus, in the eighteenth year 
of his age, after a detestable reign of four years. 


„ ^ Questions for Examination, 

#» 

1, Who succeeded Didius JuVianus? 

2, What was tile character of Sevenis ! 
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3. By wlint mcima did he streiigtlien hie power ? 

4. What were his first acts ? ? 

5. To whom did lie commit the government in his nbsertc t 
li. What were his exploits? 

7. How did Flautian conduct himself in his important post ? 
it, Itow WHS this treachery discovered ? 

9. How was this effected ? 

10. Hid Flautian fall into the snare t 

11. How did he act on the occasion? 

13. Was he pardoned ? 

13. How did Severus iie.xt employ hinrself 7 

14. What were his first iiica-sures in Britain 7 

15. Was it a diflicult campaign 7 

16. Hid he overcome thu.se diiiictiltics? 

17. What famous work did he execute, and whore did he die 7 

1&. Who succeeded him, and how did the two emperors regard each 
other? ■» • 

19. What was the conduct of Caracalln on thus becoming sole emperor 7 
so. Were these cruelties tamely suffered? 

21. How was tills cifcctcd 1 

22. tJid the assassin escape 7 

23. Whut was the state ol the empire during tliia reign 7 

24. Who succeeded Caracalln 7 

25. Who was Mucrinus 7 

20. By whom was he opposed, and what was his fate 7 

27. How did Ilcllogabulus govern? 

28. Give a few instanecs of his folly? 

29. Hid they enter into his views, and of what farthei' follies and vices 

was he guilty 7 
39. What was Ins end 7 


SECTION III. 


I know that there arc angry spirits 
And turbulent muttercis of stifled treason 
Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 
Muffled, to whisper curses in the night ; 

Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruilians. 

And desuerate Uberflnes who brawl in taverns. B7R.OK. 


1. Adula^tion, t, flattery. 

2. Scutp'nire, s. the art of making sta- 

tues. 

7. Sym'metrj', s. proportion. 

P, Athlotfic, a, Tohust, strong. 

14. Alle'iiated, v. changed, estranged. 


diera. ^ 

2h FomenVcH, v. cacoun^ed. 

Note, Ver'^, 7 )ar/. instructodi sldlftil. 
Derereot^, s, respect. 


Is Hei.iooab'alds was succeeds^ Ijy Alexander, his cousin- 
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german^, who, being fleclarcd p,»npcror wilhcnit oiiposition, 

U. C. tliffisenatc witli their usual adulation, wore for con- 
ferring new titles upon him : hut ho modestly de- 
2:22. dined them all. 2 . To the most rigid justice ho 
added the greatest humniiity. He loved the good, and 
was a severe reprover of the lewd and infamous. His ac- 
complishments were equal to his virtues. He was an ex- 
cellent mathematician, geometrician, and musician ; he was 
equally skilful in painting and sculpture ; and in poetry few 
of Ms time could equal him. In short, such were his 
talente, and sucG the solidity^ of his judgment, that though 
but sixteen years of age, he was considered equal in wis- 
dom to a sage old man’. 

3 . About the thirteenth year of his reign the 'U2)per 
Germans, and other northern nations, began to pour down 
in immense swarms upon the more southern parts of the 
empire. They passed the Rhine and the Danube with such 
fury, that all Italy was thrown into the most extreme con- 
sternation. 4 . The emperor, ever ready to expose his ^ 
person for the safety of his people, made what levies he 
could, and went in person to stem the torrent j which he 
speedily clTcctcd. It was in the course of his successes 
against tlie enemy that he was cut off by a mutiny among 
his own soldiers. He died in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, after a prosperous reign of thirteen years and nine 
days’. 


1 A term generally applied to the children of brotliors or sisters. 

3 To compensate for the inexperience of extreme youth, he chose 
sixteen senators for his council, ul men of knoCn prohity, and long 
versed in public affairs, by whose advice be constantly acted ; he paid 
•rmkewisc the utmost deference to his mother JiVUn Hamme's, ami his 
grandmother Mce'sa, both women of great understanding, experience, 
and honour. Alexander was considered one of the best princes ever 
seated on the throne, ^rtoxerx'es, king of Persia, having made ir- 
ruptions upon some of the Roman provinces, Alexander marched 
against him, and sfter a successful war of four years, returned to Home 
in friumph. Soon after this fallowed the incursions of the Germans 
into lllyrtia, Gaul, &c. 

’ One instance of the nobldimindediicss of Alexander ought not te 
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S, The tumults occasioned by the death of Alexander 
being appeased, Max'imin,')wlio had been tho chief 
promoter of the sedition, was chosen emjieror, C. D. 
This extraordinary man, whose character deserves a 
particular attention, was bom of very obscure parentage, 
being the son of a poor herdsman of Thrace He fol- 
lowed his father's humble profession, and had exercised bis 
personal courage against the robbers who infested that 
part of the country in which he lived. Soon after, hit'am- 
hition increasing, he left his poor employment, and enlisted 
in the Roman army, where he soon becam^ remarkable for 
his groat strength, discipline, ilnd courage. 7, This ^gan- 
tic man, wc are told, was eight feet and a half high : he 
had strength corresponding to his size, being not more 
remarkable for the magnitude than the symmeiry of his 
person. His wife's bracelet usually served him for a thumb 
ring ; and his strength was so great, that he was able to 
draw a carriage which two oxen could not move. He 
could strike out the teeth of a horse with a blow of his 
list, and break its thigh with a kick. 8. His diet was as 
extraordinary as his endowments : he generally ate forty 
pounds’ weight of flesh every day, and drank six gallons 
of wine, without committing any debauch in either. 9. 
With a ficame so alhlctic, he was possessed of a mind un- 
daunted in danger, and neither fearing nor regarding any 
man. 10. The first time he was made known to the em- 
peror Seve'rus, was while he was celebrating games on the 
birtb-day of his son Qo'ta. He overcame sixteen in run- 

beoraitted Hearing thatOrin'iusCamiVlus was making interest to raise 
liimself to the empire, lie sent for him, diankcd him for offering to take 
upon him so great a burthen, styied him his colleague, offered him thg^ 
command of the army, and took him with him on ah expedition. They 
both set out together on foot, but Camil'lns growing fatigued, was 
allowed a horse, and afterwards a chariot : ash W:ed of conspiring against 
a prince of such magnanimity, he rBsignud all pretensions to sove- 
reignty, and returned to his former private station'. • 

^ Thrace, an extensive province of ancient Greece, now dklled 
Roma'uia, in Turkey. 

X 4 
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ning, one after tire otlier ; he then kept up with the em- 
peror on hfjrseback ; and having fatigued him in the courne, 
he was opposed to seven of the most active soldiers, and 
overcame them witli the greatest case. 11. These extra# 
ordinary exploits caused him to he particularly noticed; 
he had been taken into the emperor’s body guard, and by 
the usual gradation of preferment came to be the chief com- 
mander. In this situation he had been equally remarkable 
for hfe simplicity, discipline, and virtue ; but, upon coming 
to the empire, was found to be one of the greatest monsters 
of craelty that «pver disgraced power ; fearful of nothing 
himself, he seemed to sport 'with the terrors of all man- 
kind 

12. However, his cruelties did not retard his military 
operations, Avhich were carried on with a spirit becoming 
a better monai-cli. He overthrew the Germans in several 
battles, wasted all tlieir country with fire and sword for 
four hundred miles together, and fonned a resolution of 
subduing all the northern nations, ns far as tlie ocean. 13. 
In those expeditions, in order to attach the soldiers more 
firmly to him, he increased their pay ; and in every duty 
of the camp, he himself took as much pains as the meanest 
sentinel in his army, showing incredible courage and as- 
siduity. In every engagement, where, the conflict was 
hottest Max'imin was soon fighting in person and destroy- 
ing all before liim ; for, being bred a barbarian, he con- 
sidered it his duty to combat as a common soldier, while 
he commanded as a general. 

14. In the meantime, Ms cruelties had so alienated llie 
minds of Ms subjects, that several conspiracies were secretly 
^imed against him Hone of them, however, succeeded, 

I So asimmed was the meanness of his origin, that he is said to 

have privately put to death all 'those who knew his parents, or any of 
his fimily ; a suto ^ay to reveal it more effectually to the world. 

‘ Of these, the most fortnidable was that of the two GordUns, father 
and son ; who after wearing thy imperial diadem for little more than a 
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till at last his own soldiers, long harassed by famine and 
fatigue, and hearing of revolts on every side, Resolved to 
terminate their calamities by the tyrant’s death. 15^ His 
great strength, and his being always armed, at first deterred 
them from assassinating him : but at length the soldiers, 
having made his guards accomplices in their designs, set 
upon him, while he slept at noon in his tent, and without 
opposition, slew both him and his son, whom he had made 
his partner in the empire. 16. Thus died this ifilBst re- 
markable man, after an usurpation of about three years, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. His issiduity wj^ien in 
a humble station, and his cruelty when in power, serve 
to evince, that there are some men whoso virtues are fitted 
for obscurity ; ns there are others who only show them- 
selves great when placed in an exalted station. 

17. The tyrant being dead, and his body thrown to 
dogs and birds of prey, Pupie'nus * and Balbie'- V, C. 
nus, who had usurped the imperial purple, con- 
tinned for some time emperors, without opposition. 238 . 

18. But, differing between tliemselves, the prmtorion 
soldiers, who were the enemies of both, set upon them in 
their palace, at a time when their guards wore amused 
with seeing the Capifoline gomes and dragging them 
from the palace towards the camp, slew them both, leafing 
their dead bodies in the street, as a dreadful instance of 
unsuccessful ambition. 

19. In the midst of this sedition, as the mutineers were 


montli, with the entire approbation of the senate and people, were slain 
in battle by the tro*ps of Maxitnin (who were commanded by Capel'- 
lian, governor of Maurita'nin), ncBr Carthago, in Africa. 

I Pupie'nus was of low birth, tliesonofablacksmitli, butof extraor- 
dinary merit ; Palbienus, of an illustrious family : the former was celdf* 
brated for bis military, the latter for Ms political talents. They were 
chosen to the empire by the senate, but v/eB^soon afterwards killed, 
as mentioned in the text. « 

^ Capit'oline games were those which wore cel^rq^cd in honour of 
Jupiter Capitoli'nus, who was so named from Capito'liam, a si^erb 
temple at Home, situated on the Tarpeian Rock, which was dedicated 
to Jupiter. 
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TI. C. pi-ococfling along, they J)y accident mot Gor'dian, 
tlieigrandsoii of him who was slain in Africa : him 
23 #, they declared emperor on the spot. 20, This 
prince was but sixteen years old when ho began to reign, 
but his virtues seemed to compensate for his want of 
experience. His principal rums were to unite the oppo- 
sing members of government, and to reconcile the soldiers 
and citizens to each other. 21. The army, however, 
began as usual to murmur ; and their complaints were 
artfully jomented by Philipj an Arabian, who was prse- 
toriaiik prefect, aCld aspired to the sovereignty. Things 
thus proceeded from had to worse. 22. Philip was at 
first made equal to Gor'dian in the command of the em- 
pire ; shortly after he was invested with the sole power, 
and at length, finding himself capable of perpetrating his 
long meditated cruelty, Gor'dian was hy his order slain, in 
the twenty-second year of Ms age, after a successful reign 
of nearly six years '. 


Questions for lixaminution, 

1. Who succecdoil llcliognbalus ? 

2. What was his char.ictcr ? 

3. Was his reign peaceable ? ^ 

4. '<Uow did Alexander act on the occasion 7 

5. Who succeeded Alexander? 

G. Who was Maxiinin ? 

7. Describe liis person. 

8. What farther distinguished him? 

9. Was his mind proportioned to his body 7 

10. How did he attract the notice of Sevurns 7 

11. By what means did he attain rank in the army 7 

12. Was he equally a terror to his foreign enemies 7 

13. By what m'eans did he gain the conSdence ofrhis soldiers 1 

1 4. What effect had his cruelties on the minds of his subjects 7 
^ 5 , How did they accomplish their purpose 7 


1 Two years preoediv^this event, the frontiers of the Homan empire 
were invaded by Sapor, king of.Persia, when Gordian advanced against 
him, and after hawing, in his way through fllyx'ia, reduced the Goths 
andrSnrraa'tians, he gained a great victory over Sapor, and retook seve- 
ral cities. It was on Ins rcl urn from this successful campaign against 
the Persians, in 244, tbpt his n-my revolted, and he was slain. 
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Ifi. IIow long did he reign, and what inference may be drawn from 
Iii^ conduct 7 | 

17 . Who next mounted the impeiial throne 7 
38. What was their end? 

19. Who succeeded Pupienua and Balbienus 7 

20. What were the character and views of this prince ? 

21. Was his administration axiproved of by all? 

22. Did Fliilip accomplish his ambitious designs 7 


SECTION IV. 


U. C. 996.— A. D. 243. 


What rein can hold licentious wicltcdncis, 

When down the hill he hilda his Horce career? 

We may as bootless spend out vain command 
Upon th' enraged soldiers in their spoil, 

Or send precepts to th' Lcviatlian 

To come ashore. Srakspbarb. 


4. Irrup'Honi, t. iiinnda, Invasions, 
t, Ambusen'do, o. an ambush, or socict 
placo In svliitih men uunconl thom- 
solvos for the puiiiasB of fallloe on 
an enemy by suiptlse. 


13. At'titude, a. posture. 

31. Grada'tiou, a. ragulsr progress | on 
aavnnoo stop by step. 


1. PiiiLip having thus murdered his henefactor, was so 
fortunate as to be immediately acknowledged emperor by 
the army. Upon his exaltation he associated his son, a 
boy of six years of age, as his partner in the empire ; and, 
in order to secure his power at home, made peace with the 
Persians, and marched his array towards Rome. 2. How- 
ever, tire army revolting iu fitvour of De'eius, his general, 
and setting violently upon him, one of his sentinels at a 
blow out off his head, or rather cleft it asunder, separating 
the under jaw from the upper. He died in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, after a reign of about fivo^years *. m 

‘ Philip the Arabian was the son of a chiaS^of banditti He com- 
manded iu Mesopotamia: and, with a view of expediting his journey to 
Home, he gave it up to tiie Persians. He celebrate^ the secular games 
with a magnificence exceeding ail that had been seen before. Deteius 
■-cvolted in Fanno'Dta, where Philip was defeated and kilisd by his 
own soldiers. 
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3. De'oius was iniivcraally acloiowlodgcd as his succes- 
U. C. sor. ^ Ilis activity and wisdom, seemed, iu some 
^ mcasuvu, to stop the liiistoniiig decline of the 
248. Roman empire. Tlic senate seemed to think so 
highly of his merits, that they voted him not inferior to 
Tra'jan ; and indeed he appeared in every instance to con- 
suit their dignity, .-rad the welfare of all the inferior ranks 
of peojjle. 4. But no virtues could now prevent the ap- 
proaching dotvnfal of the state ; the obstimate disputes 
between the Pagans and the Clu'istlans within the empire, 
and the nnceasifig irrwptions of barbarous nations from 
without, enfeebled it beyond the power of remedy, 5. He 
was killed in an ambuscade of the enemy, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, after a short reign of two years and sis 

months 

0. Gal'lus, who had betrayed the Roman arn.y7Md 
U. C. address enough to get himself declared emperor 
by that part of it which survived tho defeat: he 
201. was forty-five years old when ho began to reign’, 
and was descended from an, honourable family in Rome. 
7. He was the first who bought a dishonourable peace 
from the enemies of Uic stale, agreeing to pay a consi- 
derable annual tributo to the Goths, whom it was his duty 
to repress. He was regardless of every national calamity, 
and was lost in debauchery and sensuality. The Pagans 
were allowed a power of persecuting the Christians through 
all parts of the state. 8. These calamities were succeeded 

’ Though Dccius was in other respects, as here described, a good 
andvirluouB prince, he was a furious persecutor of,iilie Christians, many 
thousands of whom were tortured and put to cruel deaths. Great 
,e>.iumhers betook themselves to barren mouiimins, rocks, and deserts, 
choosing rather ter dwell among wild beasts, than with men who had 
divested themselves of reason and humanity. 

’ He took hia son i^lu'sian as his associate, Tlie dishonourable 
peace which he mado with the Aoths was soon broken by the latter; 
and about the rsatne time, Sapor, the king of tlie Persians, invaded 
jMo^opota'mia and Syria, and conquered Armenia. It was from his 
nut seeming to notice these invasions, that his soldiers were exaspe- 
rated At hia indolence, and killed him with his son. 
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by a pestilence from Heaven, that seemed to have spread 
over every part of the earth, and continue^ raging for 
several years, in an nnheard-of manner ; as well as by a 
civil war, whieh followed shortly after between Gallffs and 
his general ^milia'nus, who, having gained a victory over 
the Goths, was proclaimed emperor by his conquering 
army. 9. Gallus, hearing this, soon roused from the 
intoxications of pleasure, and prepared to oppose his dan- 
gerous rival : but both he and his son were 4lain by 
.^milia'nus, in a battle fought in Mcesia. His death was 
merited, .and his vices were such as to deserve the detes * 
tation of posterity. Ho dieS in the forty- seventh year of 
his age, after an unhappy reign of two years and four 
months, in which the empire suiTercd inexpressible cala- 
mities. 

10. The senate refused to acknowledge the claims of 
jErailia'nus' ; and an army that was stationed near U. C. 
the Alps chose Vale'rian “, who was their com- ^ p' 
inander, to succeed to the throne. 11. He set sss. 
about reforming the state witli a spirit that seemed to mcnrl: 
a good and vigorous mind. But reformation was now 
grown almost impracticable. 13. The Persians under their 
king Sapor, invading Sy'ria, took the unfortunate Vale'rian 
prisoner’, as he was making preparations to oppose them ; 
and the indignities as well as the cruelties, which were 
practised upon this unhappy monarch, thus fallen into the 
hands of his enemies, are almost incredible. 13. Sapor, 

‘ lie was slain l)y his own troops, after a short reig^n of three or 
four tnontlis, as he was marching against Vale'rian, who had been 
proclaimed empeior in Ilhoa''tia. 

‘ V ale'rlau was of an illustrious family, and adored by all ranks for hia 
integrity, prudence, modesty, and extraordinary accomplishments. Sfl 
was a friend to virtue, and an enemy ti> all wickdQness and tyranny. 

* Some say that this disaster was occasioned by the treachery of one 
Macria'nua, a celebrated magician, who persuaded YaleMan to engage 
on disadvantageous ground ; others %ffirm that, after Iiis defeat, being 
prevailed upon to confer in person with Supor^ he was by that 
treacherous prince scUed and carried into Persia. * 
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wc arc told, used him as a footstool for raoimting his horse • 
he added tj^io hitteniess of ridicule to his insulla, and 
usually observed, that an altUtulc like that to whieh Vale'- 
rian was reduced, was the best statue that could he erected 
in honour of his victory. 14. This horrid life of insult 
and sufferance continued for seven years ; and was, at 
length, terminated by the cruel Persian commanding Ms 
prisoner’s eyes to be plucked out, and afterwards causing 
him to^ flayed aUvo *. 

15. When Vale'rinn was taken prisoner, Galio'nus, lus 
1012 ' revenge the insult, was chosen 

^ emperor, being then 'about forty-one years old. 
26n. However, it was soon discovered that he sought 
rather the splendours than the toils of empire ; for, after 
having overthrown Ingon'uus, who liad assumed the title of 
emperor, he sat down, as if fatigued with conquest, and 
gave himself up to ease and luxury*. 1C. At this time, 
no less than thirty pretenders were seen contending with 
each other for the dominion of the state, and adding the 
calamltio.s of civil war to fhe rest ol the inisfortuncs of fliis 
devoted empire. These are usually mentioned in history 
by the name of the thirty tyrants. 17. In this general 
calamity, Galie'nus, though at first seemingly insensible, 
was «t length obliged for his own soourity to take the field, 
and led an army to besiege the city of Milan’, which had 

' That he was flayed, and his skin, dressed, dyed red, and exposed as 
a monument of the Persian monarch’s triumph, is allowed by all his- 
torians; but that he was flayed alive, rests merely on the authority oC 
Aga'thias, who is contradicted hy nil the rest. 

s The cruelty of bis dieposition may be iiifericd from the following 
letter to one of his ofBcers : “ I sbail not be satiefieiT with your putting 
to death only such as have home arms against me, and might have 
ISlen in the field ; jyu must, in every city, destroy all the males, old 
and young ; spare none who Imve wished ill to me, none who have 
spoken ill of me, the atm of Vale'rian, the father and brother of 
princes. Tear, kill, and'eut in pieces without mercy ; do as you know 
1 would do, who have rvritten to with my own hand.” He was too 
well ejbeyed * * 

f A considerable city of Italy, now forming a part of the Austrian 
dominions. 
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been taken by one of the thirty usurping tyrants. In this 
expedition he was slain hj*hia own soldiers : Mar'tian, one 
of his generals, having conspired against liiin. 

18. FlaVus Clau'dius being nominated to suceeedf was 
joyfully accepted by all orders of the state, and U. C. 

Lis title confirmed by the senate and the people. ^ ^ 

19. He was a man of groat valour and conduct, 268. 
having performed the most excellent services against the 
Goths, who had long continued to make irruptiows into 
the empire ; but after a great victory over that barb.arous 
people ', he was seized with the pestilentijil fever at Ser'- ““ 
mium in Panno'iiia, of which* he died, to llie great regret 
of his subjects, and the irreparable loss of the Homan 
empire. 

20. Upon the death of Clau'dius, Aure'lian was acknow- 
ledged by all the states of the empire, and assumed U-C- 
the command with n greater share of power than ^ 
his predecessors had enjoyed for a long time be- 270. 
fore, 21. This active monarch was of mean and obscure 
parentage in Da'cia, and about fifty-five years old at the 
time of his coming to the throne He had spent the early 
part of his life in the army, and had risen through all the 
gradations of militai'y rank. Ho was of unshaken courage 
and amazing strength. He, in one engagement, hilled 
forty of the enemy with his own hand ; and at different 
times above nine hundred. In short, his valour and ex- 
pedition were such, that he was compared to Julius Cmsar ; 
and, in fact, only wanted mildness and clemency to be 
every way his equal. 22. Among those who w'orc com- 
pelled to submit' to his power, was the famous Zcno'bia, 

queen of Palmy'ra. Ho subdued her country, destroyed her 

«• 

V 

• With a comparatively small body of men, he defeated and destroyed 
3*20,000 of the tebarinns ; and for tiilh memorable victory the emperor 
took thu surname of 0 otlii'cus, * * „ 

At the time of his being chosen emperor, he was general of the 
armies of Thrace and lilyt'ia. 
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city and took her prisoner*, rjongi'mis, tho celebrated 
critic, -who was secretary to lliei qncon, Avas by Aure'Jian’s 
order put to death. Zeno'bia Avas resei-A'cd to grace hig 
IriufTipli ; and afterwards Avas allotted such lands, and 
such an income, as served to maintain her in almost 
her former splendour. 23. But the emperor’s severities 
wore at last the cause of his own destruction. Mnes'theus 
liis principal secretary, having been threatened by him, for 
somenPinlt which he had committed, formed a conspiracy 
against him, and as the emperor passed, Avith a small 
- guard, from Urajclea, in Thrace, towards Byzantium *, the 
conspirators set upon him fit once and slew him, in tho 
sixtieth year of his age, after a very active reign of almost 
five years. 

24. After some time * the senate made choice of Ta'- 
U. C. citus, a man of great merit, and no way ambi- 
tious of the honours that were offered him, being 
at that time seventy-five years old. 25. A reign 
begun with much moderation and j ustice, only wanted con- 
tinuance to have made his subjects happy : but after en- 
joying the empire about six months, he died of a fever in 
his march to oppose the Persians and Scyth'ians, who had 
invaded the eastern parts of the empire. 20. During this 
short period, the senate seemed to have possessed a large 
share of authority, and the historians of the times ore 
liberal of their praises to such emperors as were thus willing 
to divide their power. 

27. Upon the death of Ta'citus, his half-brother took 
upon himself the title of emperor, in Cili'oia : but being 
tAvice defeated by Pro'bus, he killed hiTaself in despair, 
^hen the whole army, as if by common consent, cried out 
that Pro'bus * sEbuld be emperor. 28. He was then forty- 
/■ 

* This was but an ungrateful return for die services lier husband, 
OdenutuB, had rendered the eminr e ; who for his victories over the Per- 
siaivs, bad beenlisdbciated with Gelie'nus in the iniperiat throne. 

2 Byzan'tium, a noble city of Thrace, now called Constantinople. 

* The interregnum was eigl^t muiitlis. 
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four years old ; was born of noble parentage, and bred a 
soldier. He began early to distinguish himself for his 
discipline and valour ; being frequently the first man that 
scaled the walls, or that burst into the enemy’s camp. ** He 
was equally remarkable for single combat, and for having 
saved the lives of many eminent citizens. Hor were his 
activity and courage when elected to the empire less ap- 
parent than in his private station. 29. Every year now 
produced new calamities to the slate : and fresh iriMptions 
on every side threatened universal desolation. Perhaps at 
this times no abilities, except those of Pro'bus, were enable 
of opposing such united invdILions. 30. However, m the 
end, his own mutinous soldiers, taking their opportunity, 
as he was marching into Greece, seized and slew him, after 
he had reigned six years and four months with general ap- 
probation *, He was succeeded by Ca'rus. 


Quesiiofis for Examination. 

1. Did Philip succeed without opposition ? 

2. Wns his rei<;n of long duration ? 

3. What was tho character of Deciust 

4. Did he restore the empire to its former grandeur f 

5. What was Ins end ? 

C. Who succeeded liim f 

7. What was his character ? 

8. What farther caliimitics distinguished this reign ? 

9. What effect had this news on Ctallus t 

10. Who succeeded Giillus ? 

11. What were his first acts and their effects 7 

12. What disaster bcfel him 7 

13. How was he treated in captivity! 

14. Did he long survive this cruelty! 

15. Who succeedccThiiii 7 

16. Was Gnlicnus the only pretender to the throne? 

17. What measures did Galienus adopt on this! 


’ Probus was every where victorious, and Vara'nes If. kin|; of Persia, 
was so much terrified by his triumphTivei' the Sarmatiana, in lllyr'ia, 
that he went in person to meet him, and ask for peAcd? Probus lining 
restored tranquillity to his empire, paid particular attention to agricul- 
ture, when he was taken off, as roentiqned in the text. 
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18. Who succeeded Cialicnns ? 

19. Wlmt were Ids olmriieter nad end-? 

30. Who siificcedoil Clmidius 1 

21. Who was Aureliiin ? 

32. Pver whom did he triuntph ? 

23. Whiil ocensioued his destruction? 

24. Who succeeded Aurelinu ? 

25. Did lie govern well ! 

20. What distinguished his reign ? 

27. Who succeeded Tacitus t 

28. What wore the qualifications of Probua ? 

29. What was the state of the empire at tliia time? 

30. Wat was the end of Frobus t 


SECTION V. 

V. C. 1035.— A. D. 282. 

Forbid it, gods 1 when barbarous Scythians come 
Prom their cold north to prop declining Home, 

That 1 should sec her fall, and sit secure at home. 

IiUCAH. 


f. SallM, If. soSaS, 

Ss Inconaa*laljlG| a< not to bo cniii> 
focted. 

4. Mci'ccntir/t a< acting for liiro. 

7. Sng.i’cily, wlsOom, auutcnoss. 

8. lu<vGOw8lblo,a.nottQ lie appcooclieti. 

9. Persovo'raiico? v. stcAdlnustf iu pur- 

pUBC. 

13. DUpat'ify, b. inoquoUty. 


10. Sub'lunnry, a. tonpstrlnli enttWy, 
KJavula'tionS) aliort but forreot 
prayorn. 

17« AriiR'plcca, i. AlvincT.i who forctoW 
future ovonla fiom tlio cntndls 
of (ho victim nnrrincoiL 
IitauB]>i'aiou8, ff* uniuclcy. 

18. Colos'tialy a. iioaveiily. 


1. Ca'bus, who was praetorian prefect to the deceased em- 
peror, was chosen hy the army to succeed him ; and he, 
to strengthen his authority, united his two sons, Cari'nus 
and Nnme'rian with him in command ; the elder of whom 
was as much milled hy his -vices, as Ihtf' younger was re- 
jmorkahle for his virtacs, his modesty, and courage. 

2. The nexiT object of Ca'rus was to punish tho mur- , 
derers of Pro'bus, aaSl procure puhUe tranq^niUity. Several 
nations of the west having revolted, he sent his son Cari'- 
nufi against tfiem, and advanced himself against the Sarma'- 
tians, whom he defeated, with the loss of sixteen thousand 

r 
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men killed, and twenty tliousand prisoners. Soon after 
tills he entered Persia, ’'and recovered Mesoiiota'mia. 
Vera'ues the Second, king of Persia, advancing against him, 
was defeated, and lost Ctes'iphon, his capital. This^on- 
quest gained Ca'rua the surname of Pci/sieus ; but he had 
not enjoyed it long, when he vras struck dead by lightning, 
in his tent, with many of his attendants, after a reign of 
about sixteen months. Upon the death of Ca'rus, the im- 
perial power devolved on his sons Cari'nus and N'uill»''rian, 
who reigned jointly. In the first year of their accession, 
having made peace with the Persians, Cavi'nus advanced '* 
against Ju'lian, who had caudfed himself to be proclaimed 
in Vene'tia *, and whom ho defeated ; when he returned 
again into Gaul. 

3. Cari^nus was at this time in Gaul, but Numeftian, the 
younger son, who accompanied his fatlier in bis expedilion, 
was inconsolable for his death, and brought such a disorder 
upon his eyes, with weeping, that he was obliged to he 
carried along with the army, shut up in a close litter. 4. 
The peculiarity of his situation, after some time, excited the 
ambition of A'per, his father-in-law, who supposed that he 
could now without any great danger, aim at the empire 
himself. He therefore hired a mercenary villain to murder 
the emperor in his litter ; and, the hotter to conceal 4he 
fact, gave out that ho was stiU alive, but unable to endure 
the light, 5, The offensive smell, however, of the body, 
at length discovered the treachery, and excited an univer- 
sal uproar throughout the whole army. 6. In tlie midst of 
this tumult, Dioolo'sian, one of the most noted commanders 
of his time, was bliosen emperor, and with liis own hand 
slew A'per ; having thus, as it is said, fulfilled a prophecy,^ 
that Diocle'sian should he emperor after*he had slain a 
boar 

7. Diocle'sian was a person cjf mean birth ; he received 

• «« 


' Now Venice. 


A'per sigiiiUcs a boar. 
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tJ. C. hia name from Dio'clca the town in which no was 
a!^D. about tor'y years old when he was 

284. elected to the empire lie owed hia exaltation 
entirely to his merit, having passed through all the grada- 
tions of ofElce, with sagacity, courage, and success. 

8. In his time, the northern hive, as it w'as called, poured 
down its swarms of barbaiians upon the Roman empire *. 
Ever at war with the Romans, they issued forth whenever 
that CSlay that was to repress their invasions was called 
away 5 and, upon its return, tliey as suddenly withdrew 
into ^their coldr barren, and tnaccessihle retreats, whieh 
themselves alone could cnQure. 9. In this manner the 
Scylh'ians, Goths, Sarma'tians, jVla'ni, Car'sii, and Q,ua'di, 
came down in incredible numbers, while every defeat 
seemed hut to increase their strength and perseverance. 
10. After gaining many victories over these, and in the 
midst of his triumphs, Diocle'sian and Maxim'ian his 


r A town on tlie coast of Daima'tia, on the eastern shore of the ga\t 
ofVcn'ico. 

‘ Cari'nus, on hearing of liia brother’s death, and Dioclcsiaii's acces- 
sion, hastened from Gaul to oppose the usurper, nnd completely loutcd 
him in a general engagement; hut, wiiilc iiursuing the enemy, was 
killed by his own soldiere. 

^ On account of the numerous enemies wiiich Dioclc'sian had to op- 
pose on every side, he made Maxim'ian his associate ; nnd, in 292, took 
two other colleagues, Constan'tius Cblo'rus and Galc'rius. In 29C, 
Diocle'sian went into Egypt, against the tyrant Aclul'icus, wiiom he 
defeated and took prisoner. In 303, he began to persecute the Christ, 
ians ; and his great cruelty against them has been justly hraiidcdwitk 
the wpellation of unbounded tyranny and insolent wantonness. 

t Maxim'ian was of mean extraction, and of a savage and cruel dis- 
position, but a valiant, expericnoed, end trusty commander, which was 
also a reason wiiy Diocle'sian chose him for ins colleague. Soon after 
his association in sovereign power, he went into'Gavd, where ho siib- 
^dued the Bau'gaudi, a faction of peasants, who had rebelled. After- 
awards ho made wpr against the Burgun'dians, He'ruli, and Germans. 
In 297 he went into Africa, and reduced live towns of Libya. Diocle'- 
sian and Maxim'ian abdicated the throne the let of May, A.D. 304 
this was not done willingly, bqf to avoid a civil srar, which was threat- 
ened by Galie',pu^ if they refused. Diocle'sian retired to his palace 
near Salo'na, now Spala'to. wherehe amused himself by cal livating his 
garden. Maxim'ian after ins death, resumed the empire, and reignol 
with groat glory twenty years r but making some unsuccessful attempts 
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partner in the empire, surprised the world by resigning tlieir 

dignities on the same day,land both retiring into private 
stations. 11. In this manner Diocie'sian lived some time, 
and at length died either hy poison or madness, h<Jl by 
which of them is uncertain. His reign of twenty years was 
active and useful ; and his authority, which was tinctured 
with severity, was adapted to the depraved state of morals 
at that time. 

13. Upon the resignation of the two emperors, Ac two 

Cmsara, whom they had before chosen, were U- C. 
universally acknowledged as their sitcccssors, ‘ 

namely, Constan'tinus Chlo'ri:^, so called from the 304. 
paleness of his complexion, a man virtuous, valiant, and 
merciful; and Gale'rius*, who was brave, but brutal, in- 
continent, and cruel. 13. As there was such a disparity 
in their tempers, they readily agreed, upon coming into full 
power, to divklo the empire. Constan'tius was appointed 
to govern the western parts, and died at York, in Britain, 
A.D. 306, appointing Con'stantine, liis son, as his succes- 
sor. Gale'rius was seized with a very extraordinary dis- 
order, which baffled the skill of his physicians, and carried 
him off. . 

14. Con'stantine, afterwards surnamed the Great, had 
some competitors at first for the throne. Among U.£. 
the rest was Maxon'tius, who was at that time in 
possession of Borne, and a stedfast assertor of 311. 
Paganism. IS. It was in Constantine’s march against that 
usurper, we are told, that he was converted to Christianity, 
by a very extraordinary appearance. 16. One evening, 
the army being 3n its march towards Borne, Con'stantine 

on Con'stantine, his colleague, he was arrested, q^ndemned, and no* 
thing left him but to choose his own death, when he stranjiled himself 
at Marseilles, A.D. 310, in the GOth yeir oleins age. His body was 
found fresh and entire in a leaden coyjin about tlie middle of the lost 
century. _ ^ , 

> Gale'rius was originally a cowherd, afterwards a common soldier { 
but by his valour and conduct rose by degrees to the imperial throne. 

He governed principally over the provinces of Thra'oia and. lUy'rk. . 
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was ialont on. various consideiations, upon the fate of sub- 
lunary thipgs, and tlio daugeii of liis approaching expe- 
dition. Sensible of his own incapacity to succeed without 
divine assistance, he employed his meditations upon the 
opinions that were then agitated among mankind, and sent 
up his ejaculations to Heaven to inspire him. with wisdom 
to choose the path he should pursue. As the sun was de- 
clining there suddenly appeared a pillar of light in the 
heavd^ih, in the fashion of a cross, witli tliis inscription, EN 
TOYTQ NIKA, In this Ovehcome. 17. So extraordinaiy 
an ap.pearance did not fail to create astonishment, both in 
the emperor and his whole army, who reflected on it os their 
various dispositions led them to believe. Those who were 
attached to Paganism, prompted hy their aruspices, pro- 
nounced it to he a most inauspicious omen, portending the 
most unfortunate events ; hut it made a difibrent impression 
on the emperor’s mind 5 who, as the account goes, was far- 
ther encouraged hy visions the same night. 18. lie, there- 
fore, the day following, caused a royal standard to be made, 
like that which ho hud seen in the heavens, and commanded 
it to ho carried before him in his wars, as an ensign of vic- 
tory and celestial proteotion. After this he consulted with 
the principal teachers of Christianity, and made a public 
avffwal of that holy religion. 

19. Con'stantine having thus attached his soldiers io his 
interest, who were mostly of the Christian persuasion, lost 
no time in entering Italy, with ninety thousand foot and 
eight thousand horse, and soon advanced almost to the very 
gates of Borne. Maxen'tius advanced from the city with on 
army of a hundred and seventy thousand foot, and eighteen 
thousand horse. 20. The engagement was fierce and 
bloody, till the cavalry of the latter being routed, victory 
declared upon the siSe of his opponent, and he himself was 
drpwned in hjs flight hy tlTe breaking down of a bridge, as 
be Sttempted to cross the Tiber. 

21 ^ In consequence of this victory, Con'stantine entered 
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the city, but disclaimed all the praises which the senate and 
people were ready to offer ; tend ascribed his success to a 
superior power. He oven caused the cross, ■which he 'was 
said to have seen in the heavens, to he placed at the ffght 
hand of ail Ills statues, with this inscription : “ That under 
the influence of that Victorious Cross, Con'stantine had de- 
livered the city from the yoke of tyrannical power, and had 
restored the senate and people of Rome to tlicir ancient 
authority." He afterwards ordained that no cAminal 
should, for the future, suffer death upon the cross, which 
had formerly been the most usual way of punishing slaves " 
convicted of capital offences. *23. Edicts were soon, after 
issued, declaring that the Cliristians should be eased of all 
their grievances, and received into places of trust and au- 
thority. 

23. Things continued in this state for some time, Con'- 
stantine contributing every thing in his power to tho inter- 
est of religion, and tho revival of learning, which had long 
heeii upon the dooline, and was almost wholly extinct in 
his dominions. 24. But in the midst of these assiduities, 
the peace of the empire was again disturbed by the prepa- 
rations of Maxiin'ian, who governed in the east ; and who, 
desirous of a full parlicip^ion of power, marched against 
Liciii'ius with a very numerous army, 25. In conseguence 
of this step, after many conflicts, a general engagement 
ensued, in which Maxim'ian suffered a total defeat ; many 
of his troops were cut to pieces, and those that survived 
submitted to the conqueror. Having, however, escaped 
the general carnage, he put himself at tho head of another 
army, resolving ti try the fortune of tlie field j but his 
death prevented the design. 26. As he died by a very^ 
extraordinary kind of madness, the ChristialLS, of whom he 
was the declared enemy, did not fail to* ascribe his end to 
a judgment from Heaven. But fliis was the in which 
false opinions and false miracles made up the bulk of every 
history. 
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Qucstioris for Examhmlion. 

1. Wlio svcccecled Probiis 1 

2. Mention tlic actions orCnriis and tiio manner of his death, 

3. fHow were his sons nfl'octed by this caliistrophe ? 

4. Wlint was tlie consequence ? 

6. 11 ow was tltis atrocious net discovered ? 

6. Did Aper reap tlie reward of his trenchcry f 

7. Who was Diocicsinii ! 

3. By whom was the empire now invaded ? 

0, Were they cftbctually repeiied? 

^0. What remarkable event now occurred ? 

11. A/i^t was the end of Dioclesinn 1 

J:'2. Who succeeded Dioclcsisn and Maximian! 

13. How did they conduct the administration ? 

14. Did Constan^ie succeed without any opposition 7 

16. Pid not a rcmarkablo occurrence happen about this time 7 

16. llepeat the particulars. 

17. What effect had this appearance on the emperor and his meal 

18. Whet orders did he issue in consequence 7 

30. Wliat was the respective strength of the hostile armies? 

SO, What was the result of the engagement 7 

31. What use did Constantine make of his victory ? 

53. What edicts did he publish on the occasion 7 
33. How was Constantine employed after this? 

54. Did the peace long continue 1 
36. What was the consequence t 

36. To wimt was liis death ascribed ? ' 


SECTION VI 

A crown f wliat is it ? 

It is to bear the miseries of a people ? 

To hear their murmurs, tbcl their discontents, 

And oink beneath a load of splendid care ! 

To have your best success ascribed to fortune ! 

And Fortune’s failures all ascribed to you I 
It is to sit upon a joyless height. 

To every blast of changing fate exposed 1 

Too high for hope 1 too great for happiness I 11. Moke. 


B. ImpU'citly, ai. ^tliout hesitation, Oea'cons, >. Inferior priests, officeit 
vdthout resistance, of tha Church. 

Her'esy, t. an arror-ln pellglon. 11. Pleu'slble, a, spetlone, likely, 
t). Prea'hytors, s. priests or elders. 


1, "Con'stantine and Licin'ias tlins remaining' undisputed 
possessors of. and ■Dortnera in. the emnire. all things pro-* 
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tniscd a peaceable continuance of friendship and power. 
2. However, it was soon ^onnd that the aamet ambition 
that aimed after a part, would be content with nothingjess 
than the whole. Pagan writers ascribe the rupture be- 
tween these two potentates to Constantine ; whUe the 
Cluristians, on the other hand, impute it wholly to Licin'ius. 

S. Soth sides exerted all their power to gain the ascen- 
dancy ; and at the head of very formidable arraie^came 
to an engagement near Gy 'balls, in Panno'nia. 4. Con'- 
stantine, previous to the battle, in the midst of his Christian , 
bishops, begged the assistance ^ Heaven ; while LieWias, 
with equal zeal, called upon the Fagan priests to intercede 
with the gods in their favour*. 5. The success was on 
the side of truth. Con'stantinc, after experiencing an 
obstinate resistance, became victorious, took the enemy’s 
camp, and after some time compelled Licin'ius to sue for a 
trues, which was agreed upon. 6. But this was of no 
long continuance ; for, soon after, the war breaking out 
afresh, tlie rivals came once more to a general engagement, 
and it proved decisive. Licut'ztis was entirely defeated, 
and pursued by Con'stantiiie into Nicome'dia, where ho 
surrendered himself up to the victor ; having first obtained 
an oath that his life should be spared, and that he should 
be permitted to pass the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment. 7. This, however, Con’stantine shortly after broke ; 
for cither fearing liis designs, or finding him actually en- 
gaged in fresh conspiracies % he commanded him to he put 
to death, together with Mar'tian, his general, who some 
time before had b^n created Csesar. 

8. Con'stantine being thus become sole monarch, re- 
solved to establish Christianity on so sure^ basis that no* 
new revolution should shake it. He commanded that, in 
all the provinces of the empire, t^e orders of the bishops 

* Writers of credit assert, that Licin'ius designed, if victorious,'* to 
commence u most furious persecution against the Christians. 

^ Soc'rates, the hbtorian, asserts that this was actuallv the case. 

lioma. Y 
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slioiiltl bo InqilioUhj obeyed. He eiillcd also .a ganerol 
council ',rin order to repress /lie heresies that bad .ilready 
or^t into the clmreh, particularly tliat of A'rius’. 9. Xo 
this council, at whicli ho presided in person, repaired about 
three hundred and eighteen bishops, besides a multitude 
of presbyters and deacons ; tvlio all, except about seven- 
teen, concurred in condemning the tenets of A'rius, who, 

with his associates, was banished into a remote part of the 

eft 

empire. 

10. Tims he restored universal tranquillity to his domi- 
nions, but wal' not able tq, ward off calamities of a more 
domestic nature. As tbe wretched historians of this period 
are entirely at variance with each other, it is not easy to 
explain the motives wliich induced him to put his irifo 
Paus'ta, and his son Cris'pus, to death. 11. The most 
plausible account is tliis : Faus'tu, the empress, who was a 
woman of groat beauty, hat of extravagant dosu-es, had 
long, though secretly, loved Cris'pus, Con'staiitino’s son by 
a former wife. 12. She had tried every art to iuspire 
this youth with a mutual passion ; and, lludiiig her more 
distant efforts ineffectual, had even the confidence to make 
him an open confession of her desires. 13. This produced 
an explanation which was fatal to both. Cris'pus received 
her addresses with detestation ; and she, to bo revenged, 
accused him to the emperor. 14. Con'stantino, fired at 
once with jealousy and rage, condemned him to death 
without a hearing ; nor did his innocence appear till it was 
too late for redress’*. 15. The only reparation, therefore, 
that remained, was the putting Faus'j.a to death, which 
was accordingly executed upon her, together with some 

> Called, from the ydaee where it Bssenibled, the Council of Nice. 

“ A'rius was tlie head of the sect who denied tho proper divinity of 
Christ _ " 

^ Cris'pus VTas'a prince of extraordinary endowments, and was uni- 
vStstdly beloved by the people and soldiery, on account of his bravery, 
his obli^ng behaviour, generosity, and other excellent qualities. 
Tbir cruel execution-is a sutf blot iu the character of Con'stauline. 
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others, tvlio had been accomplices in her Talschood and 
treachery. • 

1 6. But it is supposed, that all the good he did not 
equal to tlie evil the empire sustained by his transferring 
the imperial seat from Home to Byzan'tium, or Constanti- 
no'ple, as it was aftervrards called. 17. Whatever might 
have been the reasons which induced him to tliis under- 
taking ; whctlier it was because he was uiTended a^some 
uilroiits he had received at Rome, or that he supposed 
Constantino'ple more in the centre of the empire, or that, 
he thought the eastern parts giore required his ]>ro«cncc, 
expcrionco has shown that they were nil weak and ground- 
less. 13. The empire had long before been in a most 
declining slate ; but, this, in a great measure, gave pre- 
cipitation to its downfall. After Uiis, it never resumed its 
foimor splendour, but, like a flower transplanted into a 
foreign climo, languished by degrees, and nt length sunk 
into nothing. 

19. At first, his design was to build a city, which he 
might make the capital of the world : and for tins purpose 
ho made choice of a situation at Chal'cedon, in Asia Minor ; 


hut we arc told that, in laying out the ground pilun, an 
caglo caught up the line, and flew witli it over to Byzan- 
tium, a city which lay upon the opposite side of the Bos- 
phorus. 20. Here, therefore, it was thought expedient to 
, fix the seat of empire ; and, indeed, nature seemed to have 
formed it with all the conveniences, and all the beauties 
winch might induce power to make it the scat of residence. 

21. It was situat^ on a pliun, that rose gently from the 
water ; it commanded tlmt stnut wliicb unites the Mediter- 
ranean with tlie Euxino Sea, and was fumiglicd with all theP 
advantages which the most indulgent climate could bestow 

22. The city, therefore, ho beaxij.ified with the most mag- 
nifleent edifices ; ho divided it into fourteen re- lb C. 
gions ; built a eapitol, an amphitheatre, many ^ 
churches, and other public wotks j snd having «S0. 

X 2 ' ^ 
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thus rendered it equal to the magnificence of his idea, ho ' 
dedicatedr, it in a very solemn manner to the God of 
M^n'tyrs j and in ahoiit two years after repaired tTii% r 
witlr his whole court. 

23. This removal produced no immediate alteration in 
the government of the empire. The inhabitants of Rome, 
though with reluctance, submitted to the change ; nor was 
therefor two or three years, any distm-bance in the state, 
nntu at length the Goths, finding that the Romans had 
. withdrawn all their garrisons along tho Danube, renewed 
theub inroads, ''and ravagej^ the country with unheard-of 
cruelty. 24. Con'stantine, however, soon repressed their 
incursions, and so straitened tliem, that nearly a hundred 
thousand of their number perished by cold and hunger. 

25. Another great error ascribed to him is, the dividing 
the empire among bis sons. Con'stantine, the emperor’s 
eldest son, commanded in Gaul and the western provinces; 
Constan''tius, the second, governed Africa and Illyr'icum ; 
and Con'stans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. 26. This 
division of the empire slill further contributed to its down- 
fall ; for the united strength of the state being no longer 
brought to repress invasion, the barbarians fought with 
superior numbers, and conquered at last, though often 
defeated. When Con'stanline was above sixty years old, 
and had reigned about thirty, he found bis health decline. 
27. His disorder, which was an ague, increasing, he went 
to Hicome'dia, where, finding himself without hopes of a 
recovery, he caused himself Co be baptized. He soon 
after received the sacrament, and expired’. 

f, ‘The character of Con'stantiDe is variously represented, according to 
the affections or passions of the writers. Sy the Heathens, he is repre- 
sented ns a compound pf every vice ; by the Christians, as pious and 
virtuous in the extreme : but ml agree, that he possessed the (lualities 
requisite to form a great, if not a good prince. 
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Questions fo^ Exammatian. 

1. What was the state of the empire at tliie period? 

3, Was tills peace iastinff, and by whom was it broken ? 

3. Was the contest likely to bo vigorous ? 

4. In what way did the two emperors prepare for the conflict? 

5. What was the result ? 

a. Was this truce religiously observed ? 

7. Did Constantine fulfil his engagement ? 

It. What was Constantine’s resolution on becoming sole monarch, and 
what steps did he talte ? 

!l. By whom was it attended, and what was the result ? 

10. Was he happy in his domestic relations ? 

11. What is the most plauaibic account? 

13. Was Crispus aware of her love? 

13. Ifow was it received ? i« 

14. How did Constantine act on the occasion ? 

15. What reparation was made for this injustice ? 

l(i. Was the removal of the scat of die empire beneficial to the state? 

17. Were his reasons for doing so well grounded? 

1 8. What was tiic consenuuiico ? 

19. Whatwasliis original intention, and what induced him to alter it? 

20. Was it a oonventont spot ? 

31. Describe its situation. 

33. Wliiit alteration did ho make, and to whom was it dedicated ? 

S3. WImt was the immediate cfll'ct of this transfer ? 

34. Were they vigorously opposed? 

35. Of wliat error is Constantine accused besides ? 

26. What was the consequence of tins division ? 

37 . Ilelate the particulars of his death ? 


Dr. Gohbmilh having concluded hit I/istory too abruptly, it has Teen 
thought advisable to cancel his last Chapter, and substitute the fullotuiug 
brief notice of the events which occurred from the death of Cwslantine 
to the final extinction of the Empire of the TFesl. 
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CHAPTEIl XXV. 


SECT. I. 

PROM THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE TO THE RE-UNION OB 
TUB ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. 

Talents, an^el bright, 

If wanting worth, arc shining iii^trLimcnts 
In false ambition’s hands, to finish faultB 
Illustrious, and give infamy renown. Younq. 


1, ItOglsla'toT, a. a lawgiver. | 

7. FataVity, a. atiy thing supposed to 
ho dacrecd by fate, 

0. Frniract'cd, pai t* lengthened out. 

18. FreTcotures, a. piovinces governed 
by a urafeot ox lloutoiiant. 

10. Compe'Litors, «. hostile rivals. 


Culras'stors, s. envahy wearing cul- 
rossos or breast-plates. 
Oiieii'tal, a. eastern. 

19. Kraer^gcnclcs, a. dlllleultles. 

,21. Apos'tate, a» one who abandons hii 
1 religion. 

l21. Ag'gravatcd, jparMneroasod. 


1. The oliavaotor of tlio iirince who romoved the seat of 
empire and made a complete revolution in the civil and 
religious institutions of his conntry, is naturally one on 
whioli the opinions of historians arc divided, according to 
their sentiments respecting Ihe great changes that he 
effected. The heathen writers describe him as a monster 
of tyranny ; the Christian fathers are anxious to conceal 
his faults and exaggerate his virtues, as if the nature of 
Christianity was in some degi'ce affected by the character 
of its first and greatest patron. The truth is, that the 
character of Constantine, like that of other great comiuer- 
ors, varied with the circumstances of his life. While en- 
gaged in the contest for empire, while employed in making 
unparalleled poetical changes, he displayed the fortitude 
of a hero, and wisdom of a legislator ; but when complete 
success reduced jhim to inactivity, when his vigorous mind 
Wes’ no longer stimulated by fear or hope, prosperity roused 
all his bad passions by affording an opportunity for their 
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inclulgeilce ; and the virtues •winch, had Jnaured victory dis- 
appeared when, there was n<^ longer any stimulus to rouso 
them into action. The fourteen years of profoihid peace 
that preceded the emperor’s death, form, a period of g«at 
external splendour, hat of real and rapid decay ; the 
court was distinguished at once by avarice and prodigality ; 
the money raised hy heavy taxes, unknown in former ages, 
was lavished on unworthy favourites or wasted in idle ex- 
hibitions of magnificence. 2. A mind relaxed by^ros- 
perity is peculiarly open to suspicion ; the ears of the 
monarch were greedily lent to every tala ^^brought to him « 
by malignant spies and infomeers ; such encouragdfticnt 
increased the number of those wrotchea ; every street and 
almost every house in the capital, contained some one ever 
on the watch to pick uj) any unguarded expression -which 
might be distorted into treason or sedition. It was not 
likely that a monarch who had consented to the murder of 
Ills own son, on the most groundless ebatges, would bo 
more merciful to those who had no natural claims upon his 
forbearance ; execution ' followed execution with fearful 
rapidity, until the bonds of society were broken, and ovoiy 
man dreaded his neighbour, lest by misinterpreting a word 
or look, he should expose liim to the indiscriminate cruelty 
of the sovereign. ^ 

S. The example of their fether’s tyranny produced an 
effect on the minds of his sons, which no education, however 
excellent or judidons, could remove. Pious Christian pas- 
tors, learned philosophers, and venerable sages of tlic law, 
were employed to instruct the three princes, Constanti'ne, 
Const on'dus, and ^on'stons ; but the effects of their labours 
never appeared in tlxe lives of tbeir pupils. 

4. For some reasons wbicli it is now inapossible to dis^ 
cover, the great Constantine had raised^two of his nephews 
to the rank of princes, and pieced them an an equality 
with his own children. Before the empebofs body ^as 
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consigned to die lorab, this imjjoiilic arrangement brought 
destruction on the entire Flaviq^r Family. A forged scroll 
was produced by the bishop of Nieome'dia, purporting » 
bo Ormstantine’s last will, in. which he accused his brothers 
of having given him poison, and besought his sons to 
avenge his death, fi. Constan'tius eagerly embraced such 
an opportunity of destroying the objects of liis jealousy; 
his two uncles, seven of his consins, the patrician Opta'tus, 
who h^ married the late emperor's sister, and the prefect 
Abla'vius, whose chief crime was enormous wealth, were 
"-subjected to a nioek trial, and delivered to the executioner. 
Of scCnumerous a family C'al'lus and Julian alone were 
spared ; they owed their safety to their concealment, until 
the rage of the assassins had abated. 6. After this mas- 
sacre, the three brothers, similar in name, and more alike 
in crime, proceeded to divide their father’s dominions; 
Constantine took for his share the new capital and the 
central provinces. Thrace and the East were assigned to 
Constan'tius : Cou'stans received Italy, Africa, and the 
western Illy'ricum. 

7. The weakness produced by tliis division encouraged 
the epemies of the Homans, whom the dread of Constan- 
tine’s power 'had hitherto kept quiet, to take up arms. Of 
thesp^ the moat formidable was Sa'por, king of Persia, a 
monarch whose reign, by a strange fatality, commenced 
before his birth. Hormis'das, king of Persia, died, leaving 
his •wife pregnant ; the uncertainty of the event threatened 
the country with the horrors of civil war, which was averted 
by the prudence of the Magi. These priests proclaimed 
that it Lad been revealed to them that tlir queen had con- 
ceived a son, and they actually went tlirough a strange 
IGrru of coionaticyii, in wbiciv the queen was crowned as her 
son’s representative, r Superstition made this curious farce 
eifective ; Sapor on his birth was received as a king sent 
fronq Heaven, hull though lus minority was not undisturbed 
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by rival prelenders, be was rescued from all dangers by tbc 
entliusiastic lore of his sabje.Ms. 8. The abilitles^of Sapor 
showed that he merited a throne ; he had scarcely anired 
at maturity when he led an army against Tha'ir, king of 
Arabia, who had harassed Persia during his minority ; the 
expedition was completely successful. Tha'ir was slain, 
and the kingdom subdued. The young conqueror did not 
abuse his victory ; be treated the vanquished with such 
clemency, that the Arabs gave him the title of Do-ulad^f or 
protector of the nation. 

9. On the death of Constantine, Sa'peJ invaded^ the 
eastern provinces of the Pomait empire ; ho was A.D. 
vigorously opposed by Constan'tius, and the war 338. 
was protracted during several years with varying fortune. 
At the battle of Sin'gara, the Romans surprised the Persian 
camp, but were in their turn driven from it with groat 
slaughter hy the troops which Sapor had rallied. The eldest 
son of the Persian king was, however, brought oif as a 
prisoner by the Homans, and the barbarous Constan'tius or- 
dered him to be scourged, tortured, and publicly executed. 

10. Though Sapor had been victorious in the field, he failed 
in his chief design of seizing the Roman fortresses in Me- 
sopnta''mia ; during twelve years he repeatedly besieged 
Ni'sibis, which had been long the great eastern bulwark^ f 
the empire, but was invariably baffled by the strength of 
the place, and the valour of the garrison. At length both 
parties became wearied of a struggle which exhausted their 
resources, and new enemies appearing, they resolved to 
conclude a peace. Sa'por returned home to repel an inva- 
sion of the Scythians ; Constan'tius, hy the deadr of his 
two brothers, found himself involved in a civil war which.., 
required his undivided attention. 

11. Constan'rine had scarcely been seated on his throne^ 
when he attempted to wrest from Con'staivs .some of the 
provinces which had been assigned as his portion. He 
rashly led his army over the Julian Al^s, and devasl;,ated 
V 5 
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Wie country round Aqiiilc'ia', ivlicrc falling into .m am- 
bnscado, lie perished ingloritms^y. CoiAtan.s seized on tlie 
inheritance of the deceased prince, and retained it during 
ten'^oars, ohslmntcly rofnsing to give any sliare to his bro- 
ther Constan'tiua. 12. But the tyranny of Con^slam at 
last heenme insupportable. Magnen'tins, an enterprising 
general, proclaimed liimsolf emperor, and his cause was 
sjealously embraced by the army. Con'stans w'aa totally 
tinpref.'ared for this insurrection; deserted by all except 
a few favourites, whom dread of the popular hatred they 
’bad justly incurred prevented from desertion, he at- 
tempted to escape into Spain, but was overtaken at the 
foot of the Pyrenees and murdered. 13. The jtrcfcclurek 
of Gaul and Italy eheerfnlly submitted to the usnipation 
of Magneii'tius ; but the legions of Illy/icura elected their 
general, Vetra'nio, emperor, and his usurpation was sanp- 
tioned by the princess Conslanti'na, who, regardless ot 
her brother's rights, placed the diadem upon bis head 
with her own bands. 14. The news of those events 
hastened the return of Constan'lius (o ISurope ; on his 
arrival at the capital, he received embassies from the two 
usurpers, offering tenns of accommodation ; ho rejected 
the terms of Magnen'tins with disdain, hut entered into a 
negociatiou with Vetra'nio. The Illyrian leader, though a 
good general, was <t bad politician ; lie allowed himself to 
he duped by long discussions, until the greater part of his 
army had been gained over by Conatan'tius ; he then con- 
sented to a personal interview, and had the mortification to 
see his soldiers, with ono accord, range themselves under 
the banners of their lawful sovereign. etra'nio immedi- 
^.jitely fell at the feet of Constan'lius, and tendered his 
homage, which ‘was cheerftilly accepted ; he was not only 
pardoned, hut rewarded ; the city of Pru'sa, iu Bithynia, 
was allotted ^ojdm as a fSsidenoe, and a xiension assigned 

f 

* A oily on the florthorn cotirmcs of Italy. 
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for liii support. 115. Tbe war against Magncnlms -was 
maintained 'with great obstinacy, but at first with little 
success ; the emperor was confined in Me fortified camp, 
while the troops of the usurper swept the surrouiTdiug 
country, and captured several important posts. Conslan'- 
tius was so humbled, that he even proposed a treaty, hut 
the terms on which Magneu'tius insisted were so insulting, 
that the emperor determined to encounter the hazard of a 
battle. Scarcely had he formed this resolution, u4lcn his 
army was strengthened by the accession of Sylva'nus, a 
general of some reputation, who, with a l«rge body of ca-* 
valry, deserted from the cnem^. 

16. The decisive battle between the competilors for the 
empire, was fought under the walls of Mnr'sa S a city on the 
river Drave. Magnen'tiua attempted to take the place by 
storm, but was repulsed ; and almost at the same moment, 
tlie imperial legions were seen advancing to raise the siege. 
The army of Magnen'tiua consisted of the western legions 
that had already acquired fame in the wars of Gaul ; with 
battalions of Germans and other barbarous tribes, that had 
of late years been incorporated with the regular forces. Tn 
addition to the imperial guards, Constan'tius had swcral 
troops of tiiose oriental archers, whose skill with the bow 
was so justly celebrated ; but far the most formidable paJt of 
his army were his mail-clad cuirassiers, whoso scaly armour, 
and ponderous lances, made their charge almost irresisti- 
ble. Tho cavalry on the emperor’s left wing commenced 
the engagement, and broke through tho Gallic legions in 
the firi,t charge ; the hardy veterans again rallied, were 
again charged, and again broken ; at length, before tliey 
could form their lines, the light cavalry of the second ranl^ 
rode, sword in hand, through tho gaps madb by the cuiras- 
siers, and completed their destructiSn. Meantime, the 
Germans and barbarians stood exposed, with^most naked 


> Now called Sssek, in Hungary. 
V6 
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bodies, to the destrnctivo sliafls of the oriental arfliers 
wliole troops, stung with anguish and despair, threw them- 
selves into the rapid stream of the llravc, and perished. 
Ere tlio sun had set, the army of Magnen'tius was irre- 
trievably ruined j fifty-four thousand of the vanquished 
were slain, and the loss of the eonqueror is said to have 
been even greater. 

17. From this battle the ruin of the Roman empire may 
be date£”t the loss of one hundred thousand of its best and 
bravest soldiers could not be repaired, and never again did 
*any emperor possess a veteran army equal to tliat which 
fell on the fatal plains of Mul^sa. The defeat of Mngnea'- 
tius induced the Italian and African provinces to return to 
their allegiance ; the Gauls, wearied out by the exactions 
which distress forced the usurper to levy, refused to ac- 
knowledge bis authority, and at length his own soldiers 
raised the cry of “ God save Constan'tius." To avoid the 
disgrace of a public execution, Magnon'tius committed sui- 
cide, and several raemhors of Ms family imitated his exam- 
ple. The victor punished wiUx relentless severity all who 
lad shared in the guilt of this rebellion ; and several who 
had been compelled to join in it by force shared the fate of 
those by wdiom it bad been planned. 

18i The Roman empire was now once more united un- 
der a single inonai'ch ; but as that prince was wholly desti- 
tute of merit, Ms victory served only to establish the reign 
of wortMess favourites. Of these the most distinguished 
was the chamberlain, Ense'bius, whose influence was so 
great that he was considered the master of the emperor ; 
and to whose instigation many of the adiCes committed by 
Qpnstdn'tius must he attributed. 

19. Gal'lus aifd Ju'lian, who had escaped in the general 
massacre of the FlaVlan family, were detained as prisoners 
of state in a strong oastle,'wMch had once been the resi- 
dence of the kings of Cappado'oia. Their education had 
not been neglected, and fhey had been assigned a house- 
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hold J>roporUonate to the dignity of tlieir hirth. At lengtli 
the emergencies of the Bti)tc compelled Constan‘'tiuB to no- 
minate an associate in the government of the Impire ; and 
Ganns, now in the twenty-fifth year of his age, waff sum- 
moned from his retirement, invested with the title of Cecsar 
and married to the princess Constanti'na. SO. The latter 
circumstance proved his min ; stimulated by the cruel am- 
bition of his wife, he committed deeds of tyranny, which 
alienated the affections of his subjects, and acts l^rdering 
on treason, that roused the jealousy of Constan'tins. He 
was summoned to appear at the imperial court to explaifi 
liis conduct, but was seized*on his journey, road?a close 
prisoner, and transmitted to Po^, a town in Ist'ria, where 
he was put to death. 21. Julian, the last remnant of the 
Flavian family, was, through the powerful intercession of 
the empress, spared, and ^icrmitted to pursue his studies in 
Athens. In that city, where the Pagan philosophy was 
still publicly taught, tlie future emperor imbibed the doc- 
trines of the heathens, and thus acquired the epithet.of 
Apaslate, by wliich he is unenviably known to posterity. 
Julian was soon recalled from his retirement, and elevated 
to the station which his unfoftunate brother had enjoyed. 
His investiture with the royal purple took place at Milan 
whither Constan'tius had proceeded to quell a new^nsur- 
rection in the western provinces. 22. Before the emperor 
returned to the east, he determined to revisit the ancient 
capital, and Rome, after an interval of more than thirty 
years, became for a brief space the residence of the sove- 
reign. He signalized his visit by presenting to the city an 
obelisk, whioh’^at a vast expense he procured to he trans- 
ported from Egypt. 23. The renewed efforts of the Per- 
sians and other enemies of die empire ib the East, reeled 
Constanftius to Constantinople, wh^le Julian was employed 
in driving from Gaul the barbarous tribes by which it had 


* A celebrated ciqr Ml the nniptli nf TtaW. 
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boon invaded. Tlic ccnuluet of tl\o young Cacsnr, bofti as 
a soldier and a statesman, fully x>roved that literary habits 
do not disqualify a xrerson from disebarging the duties of 
active Iffe ; he subdued the enemies that devastated the 
country, and forced them to seek refuge in their native 
forests ; he administered the aiTairs of state with so much 
wisdom, temperance, and equity, that ho acquired the en- 
thusiastic love of his subjects, and riclily earned the admi- 
ration ofj^osterity. 94. The unex^rectod glory ohlainod 
oy Julian, awakened the jealousy of Constan'tius ; he sent 
to^Jemand from hi^ a large body of forces, under the pre- 
tence thtlT reinrorooments were** wanting in the East ; but 
the soldiers refused to march, and Julian after some affected 
delays sanctioned their disobedience. A long neguciation, 
in which there was litllo sincoiily on either side, preceded 
any hostile steps ; both at length began to jiut their armies 
in motion, but the horrors of civil war were averted by the 
timely death of Constan'tius, who fell a victim to fever, 
' aggravated by his impatience, at a small village near Taif- 
6US in Cili'eia. 

I 


Qiujsiions for Exaimnation, 

1. Whu^ wus the clinracter of Coustaiiliiic Iho Great ! 

2. Did any evil result from the eraiiloymcnt of spies f 

3. In vfhat manner were the sons of Constantine educated t 

' 4. What conspiracy was formed against part ofllio imperial family! 

6. Did any of the Flavian Atmily escape from tho nia.ss.'iere? 

6. How was the empire divided between the sons of Constantine! 

7. Was there any .thing remarkable in the birtit uf Sapor I 

8. How did. the king of Persia behave in the Arabian war! 

9. W'hat were the oitief events in die war between Sapor and Con i 

stantius ! 

10. How were Sapor and Constantins forced to make petice ! 

11. What was the fate of the younger Constandne ! 

12. £y whom was ConsCtns dethroned ! 

13. What parties embraced tjhe cause ofyetranio! 

14. How did Constoittius treat the Illyrian general ! 

Ifi. Was hlagnentius deserted by aity of his forces ! 

16. What wero the citccmstances of the battle of Mursa ! 

Il7. WliaC important results were occasioned by this great bottle ! 

1 8. Who was the prime minister of Constantius ! 
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19. VThom rlid the rmppTor Bclect as an asAciute ? 

20. How was Galhis hronght to an unllinely end ? 

21. Wui'p was Julian educatcdi? 

22* Did Conatantius visit Rome ? 

2S. IIow did Julian conduct himself in Gaul? 

24. What led to the war between Julian and Constantins? 


SECTION 11. 


To him, as to the bursting levin, 

Brief, bright, resistless course was given 
Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 

BurnM, blaz'd, destroy'd — and was n(i|inorc. Scoft*. 


I. Bclu^sWe, a. ctiuslng dccoiitlon. 

Bxpu'dnlcii, V, divel]& upon. 

8. Dianiuinlieim^at, «. eep<iration of a 
whoio into pai ts. 

li. ArPufl. a. a hoictlo tcaoUcr, who 
dunled tlio doctrine of the Tri- 
iitty. 


16. Bup'turcd, V. burst. 

32. i^xn^cront, a. too abundant, ex- 
ocKsIve. 

28. Impc'(lcd,por^ hindered. 

28. Altor^nstc, et. changing from ono to 
the other. 


1 . JuMATT was in his ihiriy-second year Ti^Dn ley the 
death of his cousin he became undisputed sovereign of 
the Homan empire ; his worst error was his apostacy from 
Christianity ; he hated the religion which ho had deserted, 
and laboured strenuously to substitute in its place an 
idle system which combined the roost rational part of the 
old heathen system with the delusioe philosophy of the 
schools. Vanity was his besetting sin ; he chose to be 
considered a philosopher rather than a sovereign, and to 
acquire that title he thought fit to reject the decencies of 
this life, and ^he best guide to that wliich is to come. , 
A treatise is extant from Julian’s pen, in which he ea- 
patiatus with singular complacency qji the filth ^Wiis 
beai-d, the length of his nails, and the inky blackness of 
his hands, as if cleanliness was inconsistent with the ' 
philosophic character ! In every othd? ?espect, the con- 
duct of Julian merits high praise ; he was just, mercSuI, 

« 1 
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and tolerant ; thougli u-equeiitly urged to liccome a per- 
secutor, he allowed his subjects ^lliat freedom of opinion 
which he cliSmcd for himself, unlike Constan'iins, who, 
having «-embrnced the Arian heresy, treated his Catholic 
subjects with the utmost severity, 2. Hut though Julian 
would not inflict punishment lor a diflcrence of opinion, 
he enacted several disqualifying laws, by which he laboured 
to deprive the Ghristiaus of wealth, of knowledge, and of 
power ; ordered their schools to be closed, and he 
jealously excluded them from all civil and military offices. 
3.^0 destroy the plfccls of that prophecy in the Gospel 
to which*v}hristiana may append as a standing miracle in 
proof of revelation, — the condition of the Jews, — Julian 
determined to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, and restore 
the children of Israel to the land of their fathers. Histo- 
rians worthy of credit inform us that his plan was defeated 
by a direct miraculous interposition, and there are few 
historical facts supported by more decisive testimony ; but 
even if tUo miracle bo denied, the prophecy must be con- 
sidered as having received decisive confirmation from the 
acknowledged fact that the oraporor entertained such a 
design, ajid was unable to clTect its accomplishment. 4. 
The mutual hatred of the Pagans and Christians would 
piobahljr have rekindled the flames ol civil war, had not 
Julian fallen in an expedition, against the Persians. 5. The 
emperor triumphantly advanced through the dominions of 
Sa'por as far as the Ti'gris ; but the Asiatics, Uiough de- 
feated in the field, adopted means of defence more terrible 
to on invader than arms. They laid waste the country, 
destroyed the villages, and burned the crops ia the Homan 
I -line of march ; a horning sun weakened the powers of the 
I Iwesjera. veterans, and when famine was added to the sevc- 


|ity of the climate, tlcsir suSexing became intolerable. 


i8. With a heavy heart Julian St last gave orders to com- 
mence a retreat, and led his exhausted soldiers back over 


'the desert plains which they^had already passed with so 

r r- 
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much' difficulty. The retrograde ’march was terribly 
harassed by the light cavf^ry of ibo Persians, a species of 
troops peculiarly fitted for desultory warfare. * The diffi- 
culties of the Romans increased at every step, aSBi the 
harassing attacks of their pursuers became more frequent 
and more formidable j at length, in a skirmish which 
almost deserved the name of a battle, Julian was mortally 
wounded, and with his loss the Romans dearly purchased 
a doubtfiil victory. • 

7. In the doubt and dismay which followed the death of 
Ju'lian, a few voices saluted Jo'vian, the fifst of the imperiffi 
domestics, with the title of eSiperor, and the arm^ ratified 
the choice. The new sovereign successfully repelled some 
fresh attacks of the Persians, but despairing of final suc- 
cess, he entered into a treaty with Sa'por, and purchased a 
peace, or rather a long truce of thirty years, by the cession 
of several frontier provinces. 8. The first care of Jo'vian 
was to fulfil the stipulated articles ; the Roman garrisons 
and colonies, so long settled in the frontier towns that 
they esteemed them as their native soil, were with- 
drawn ; and the Romans beheld with regret the omen 
of their final destruction in the first dumembermenUoi the 
empire. The first edict in the new reign contained a re- 
peal of Ju'lian’e disqualifying laws, and a grant of universal 
toleration. This judicious measure at once showed how 
inefiectual had been the efforts of the late emperor to re- 
vive the fallen spirit of paganism ; the temples were imme- 
diately deserted, the sacrifices neglected, the priests left 
alone at their altars ; those who, to gratify the former 
sovereign, as8UIf^ed the dress and title of philosophers, were 
assailed by such storms of ridicule, that they laid aside the 
designation, shaved their beards, and w^e s5on undistin- 
guished in the general mass of societ}-. 9. Jo'vian did not 
long survive this peaceful tridmph of Christianity ; after 
a reign of eight months, he was found dead in his«b^ 
having been suffocated by the^ meDhitic vapours whieh a . 
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charcoal fire extracted' 'from the fresh plaster ou the trails 
of his apartment. 

A.D. lO.^’ During ton days the Roman empire re- 
304. imamecl witliout a sovereign, but finally the sol- 
diers elevated to the imperial purple, Volcntiniaii, the 
son of count Gratian, an officer of distinguished merit. 
He chose as his associate in the government his brother 
Valens, whose only claim seems to have rested on fraternal 
aifeotioii^ to him he entrusted the rich prefecture of the 
East, while ho himself assumed the administration of the 
western provinces,, and fixed the seat of his government 
at MilfljfT 11. Though in o&er respects cruel, Valenti- 
niam was remarkable for maintaining a system of religious 
toleration ; hut Valens was fisr from pursuing such a laud- 
able course. He had imbibed the errors of /tr'ms, and 
bitterly persecuted all who remoined faithful to the Catholic 
doctrines. By this unwise conduct ho provoked a for- 
midable rebeUion, which was headed by Proco'pins, an 
able general, whom unjust persecution had stimulated to 
revolt. 12. The success of the usurper was at first so 
great, that Vafiens was ready to yield up his throne, hut 
being dissuaded from this inglorious resolution, ho en- 
trusted the conduct of the war to the aged prefect Sal- 
lust, who had twice refused the imperial diadem. The 
foRowers of Proco'pius soon deserted to those leaders, 
whose names were endeared to their recollections by the 
remembrance of former glories, and the unfortunate leader, 
forsaken by all, was made pirisoner and delivered to the 
executioner. 

13. In die meantime, Valenti'nian waff’ engaged in a 
deaerate warfare with, the German and odier harborous 
nafioSs, who had recovered from the losses which they had 
suffered under Julian,*' On every frontier of the western 
empire hordes of enemies i^peared, eager for plunder, 

■ regirdless of them own lives, and meroUess to those of 
I others. 14. The Piets and^Scots rushed &om the moun- 
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tains Bf Caledo'iiia upon the colonies lif North Britain, and 
devastated tlie coiuitry firo and sword, almost to the* 
walls of London. The task of quelling UicsS incursions 
was entrusted to tho gallant Thcodo'sius, and tlie*cvcnt 
proved that Valentiniau could not have made a better 
choice. In the course of two campaigns, tho invaders 
were driven, hack to their forests, and a Roman fleet 
sweeping the coasts of Britmii, made them f 3 :emhle for the 
safety of their own retreats. ^ 

15. The success of the emperor against the Saxons, 
the Franks, the Alleman'ni the Qua'di., and other tiih* 
on the Rhine and Danuhey was not less coui'picuous 
tlian that of Theodo'sius in Britain. 16. The Q,uadi, 
humbled hy a severe defeat, sent ambassadors to depre- 
cate his displeasure ; but wlnle Valenti'nian was angrily 
upbraiding the deputies for their unprovoked hostility, 
ho ruptured a blood-vessel, and died almost instautano- 
onsly. He was succeeded by lus sons Gra'tian mid Valou- 
tl'nion 11 . 

17. A much more important change took place A. T>. 
in tlie eastern world ; the first admission of the 375 . 
barbarian tribes into tho empire, which they finally doalj-oyed. 
The nation of the Goths had been from remote ages 
settled on the banka of the Danube, hnd were by tliaWivcr 
divided into two nations, the Ostrogoths on tho cast, and 
the Visigoths on the west. They had for many years en- 
joyed the blessings of profound peace under the govern- 
ment of their king Ilermau'ric, when they were suddenly 
alarmed by tlio appearance of vast hordes of unknown 
enemies on thek northern and eastern frontiers. These 
wore tho Huns, a branch of tho great Mongolian race, 
wliich, from the earliest time, has posscSsed“the vasifftnd 
■wild plains of Tartary. Terrified ^ly the numbers, the 


1 From tins powerful tribe Germany is still called, by the Ffen^ 
AUem(ig9ie» 
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strcnglli, the strange Veatiires, and implacable cruelty of 
such foes, the Goths deserted the^r eoiinlry, almost without 
attempting o^)position, and supplicated the emperor Va'lem 
to graitl them a settlement in. the waste lands of Thrace. 
This request was cheerfully granted, and the eastern em- 
pire was supposed to he sticiiglhcncd by the accession of 
a million of valiant subjects, bound both by interest and 
gratitude to protect its frontiers. 18. But the avarice of 
Va'lens w-d his ministers defeated these expectations : in- 
stead of relieving their now subjects, the Roman governors 
ttffik advantage ofn-their distress to plunder tlie remains of 
their shattered fortunes, and Co reduce their children to 
slavery. Maddened by such oppression, the Gotha rose in 
arms, and spread desolation over the fertile plains of Thrace. 
Yadens summoned his nephew, Gra'tinn, to his assistance ; 
but before the emperor of the west arrived, he imprudently 
engaged the Goths near Adrianople and with the greater 
part of his army fell on the field. 19. This was the most 
disastrous defeat which the Romans had sustained for 
several centuries ; and there was reason to dread that it 
would encourage a revolt of the Gothic slaves in the eastern 
provinews, which must terminate in the ruin of the empire. 
To prevent such a catastrophe, the senate of Constanti- 
nople Ordered a goner^ massacre of these helpless mor- 
tals, and their atrocious edict was put into immediate 
execution. 20. The Goths attempted to besiege both 
Adrianople and Constantinople, hut, ignorant of the art 
of attacking fortified places, they wero easily repelled : 
but they however succeeded in forcing Uioir way through 
the Thraeiau mountains, and spread theiS'selves over the 
provinces to the west, as far as the Adriatic Sea and the 
conflBss of ItSly. ®The march of the emperor Gratian had 
been delayed by the hostility of the Alleman'hi, whom he 
subdued in two ^h'^ody engagements ; but as he advanced 

The second city jn the Turkish empire. 
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towards Adrianople, fame Iwouglit the nows of his undent 

defeat and death, which ‘^le found himself i^pablc to rc" 
vcnge, 21. Feeling that the afihirs of the East ^quircd 
the direction of a mind more energetic than his own, he 
determined to invest with the imperial purple, Theodo'"- 
sius, the son of that goneml who had rescued Britain from 
the barbarians. How great must have been his confidence 
in the fidelity of his new associ.ate, who had a father’s 
death to revenge ; for the elder Theodo'sius, notwithstand- 
ing his splendid services, had fallen a victim to the jealqjis 
suspicions of the emperor ! , * • 

22. The reign of Theodo'sius in the East lasted nearly 
sixteen years, and was marked by a display of unusual 
vigour and ability. lie broke the power of the Goths by 
mtiny severe defeats, and disunited their leading tribes by 
crafty negooiations. But the continued drain on the popu- 
lation caused by the late destructive wars, compelled him 
to recruit his forces among tho tribes of the bnrbarians, 
and a change was thus made in tho character and discipline 
of the Roman army, which in a later age produced tiro most 
c.alainitous consequences. The exuberant zeal, wJiich led 
him to persecute the Arians and the piogans, occasioned 
some terrible convulsions, wliich distracted the empire, 
and were not quelled without bloodshed. Ho, however, 
preserved tiie integrity of the empire, and not a province 
was lost during his administration. 

23. The valour which Gratian had displayed in the early 
pait of his life, rendered the indolence and luxury to 
which he abaigdoned himself after the appointment of 
Theodo'sius more glaring. The general discontent of the 
army induced Max'imus, the governor ^f i^itain, t^j«se 
the standard of revolt, and passing over to the continent, 
he was joined by the greatet part of the Gallic legions. 
■When this rebellion broke out, QratiaiS* was enjoying the 
sports of the field in the neighbourhood of Paris, aid'll ’ 
not discover his danger until it’wns tqo late to escape. He 
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—attempted to save his life hy flight, but was ovoTliiken by 
the emissaries of the usurper, I'oar Lyons ', and assassi- 
natedw 2d . Theodo'sius was induced to make pciice with 
Max'imus, on condition that the latter should coutoiii him- 
self with the prcfeotui'o of Gaul, and should not invade the 
territories of the younger Va1enLin''ian. 25 . Ambition 
hurried the faithless iisuiper to his ruin ; having by perfidy 
obtained possession of the passes of the Alps, ho led an 
overwhelming army into Italy, and Valentin'ian, with his 
mother Justi'na, were scarcely able, by a hasty flight, to 
esanpe the friendly court o£ Theodo'sius. 

26. The emperor of the East readily embraced the cause 
of tlie fugitives ; the numerous troops of Barbarian cavalry 
which he had taken into pay, euahled him to proceed with 
a celerity W'hich baffled all calculation. 27. Before hlax'i- 
mus could make any preparations for his reception, Theo- 
do'sius had oomplotely routed his army, and was already 
at the gates of Aquilci'a, where tho usurper had taken 
refuge. 'I'he garrison, secretly disinclined to the cause of 
Max'imus, made hut a faint rcsibtuuco, tho town was taken, 
and the unfortunate ruler led as a captive into the preseneo 
of Itis conqueror, by whom he was delivered to the execu- 
tioner. 

Theodo'sius, having rc-estahlishcd tho authority of the 
youthful Valentin'ian, returned home. But tho emperor 
of the West did not long enjoy Ms restored throne ; ho was 
murdered hy Avbogas'tcs, his prime minister, who dreaded 
that the ahilities displayed by the young prince would cn- 
ahlo him, when airived to maturity, to shake ofi‘ tlie autho- 
rity of an unprincipled servant, 28. The assassin was 
ai7ru4 himselL to assume tho purjile, but he procured the 
election of Euge'niu8,,ja man not wholly unworthy of em- 
pire. Theodo'sius was recalled by these events a second 
Mne to Italy ; ht~ passed the Alps, but found his further 


' The secoird city of France. 
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progress impeded by the judicious disposition which Arbo-^ 
gas'tcs had made of his fo.'ccs. Defeated in jjis first at- 
tack, Thcodo'siua renewed the engagement on the follow- 
ing day, and being aided by the seasonable revolt of 
some Italian legions, obtained a complete victory. Euge^- 
nius was taken prisoner, and put to death by the sol- 
diers : Arbogas'tes, after wandering some time in tho 
mountains, lost all hope of escape, and terminated his life 
by suicide. * 

29. Tho empire was thus once more reunited, unde^ 
the government of a single sovereign, biA he was jjlrcady 
stricken by the hand of dea^. The fatigues of tho lata 
campaign proved too much for a constitution already broken 
by the alternalo pleasures of tho palace and toils of tho 
camp ! four months after the defeat of Euge'nius, he died at 
Milan, universally laracntod ‘. 


Questions for Escamination. 

1 , Vi^'iiat was tiio c'linracter ai SuYiant 

2. Tu wliat (liRqimlilkadotiH tUil lie subject the Christinns! 

‘A. II nw was Julian iVuatratud in his atlciuxit to weaken the prophetic 
I'viih'iu'o of Chrislinnity ? ’ 

4. How was n civil uoiucbthetwceii the Pfigans anil Christians averted t 

!}, WIml iiLiei-ia s li.ul J iiiiau in llic I'crsian invasion i 

0. How dill Julian llic t * 

7. tVlio siiuoei'di'd Jidi.iii? 

it, tVlail were tiie must iinportaiit occuri'oncca in the reign of Jovian ? 
!). tVhal oanaed Jovian's death? 

10. Will) were llic successors of Jovian t 

11. Tluiv did Valons provoke a revolt? 

12. ISy what means was the rebellion of Frocopius suppressed? 

13. AVliut liarbarous nations attacked the Homan empire ? 

1-t. In wiint slate was llritain at this period? 

16. Over wluit cuer'iics did the emperor triumph ? 
lU. What occasiuned the death of Valcntinian ? 


t During the reign of Theodosius, the Roman soldiers laid aside de- 
fensive armour, which was too heavy for their enervated bodiea, and 
changed the ponderous weapons of the ancient llgicns for others of a 
lighter description. The barbarian cavalry, adopted the improveihaati^ 
which their degraded conquerors had laid aside, and were henceforth 
superior in almost every engagement.' 
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17 . 'What caused the intToduction of the Golhsinto the IloinBU empirel 
"18. How did the imprudence of V:ileiis cause Iii.s dostniotioii i 

18. Wlmt a^-ocioiis ediet was issiieiTliy the .scuato of Oonstniitinojile f 

20. How was Uratiati prevented from avcii|>iiifr his uncle's death i 

21. Vo wlioin did Gratinn entrust the eastern provinces? 

22. How did Theodosius administer the government of the Hast? 

23. liy whom tvas Gratinn deposed and slain ? 

2‘1. On what conditinns did Theodosius make peace with Maximus? 
35, Were these conditions observed 7 

20. How did the war between Theodosius and Maximus terminate? 

27. Hid 'Valentiiiinn long survive Iiis restoration I 

28. How did Theodosius act on the news of Valentinian’s murder? 

29. Whff caused the death of Theodosius ? 


CHAPT^ll XXVI. 


SECT- le 


FROftl ¥UE DEATH OP THEODOSIUS TO THE SOBVEESIOK OF 
THE WESTEllN EMPIRE. 

** Woe to the ItiTitla 1” Ihc mUistrct sang, 

** Thai hear the northern wtiiTior's clang, 

Their bloody doom in seal’d j 
With eye of llame, ami voice of fear, 
ilc comes, Uio brenkor of tho spear, 

The scorner of the shield I’* Anon. 


1 . Noitt'lnal, a. existing only In name. 
«. n cajiital city. 

C. Fiompt'ltudo, «. icAdlneaa. 

0. Sanctuary, a. a consecrated place, 
where it was deemed imptoits to 
olTct violence to any vrho sought 
refuge in it. 


10. Bub'sldy, ». n grniil of inonoy. 

13. CA(>U^l^Hling, part. Burrouderlng on 
terms. 

IS. Notn'riuty, s. the being publicly 
known. 

21. Back’eil, part, tortuioil on tho 
rack. 


1. The memory of their fatlier’s virtues protected the 
feeble ■youth of Arctt'dius oJid Hoivo'rius, the sous of 
I]^odo'sius ; by the unanimous consent of mankind, they 
■weie saluted emperors of the East and West, and between 


them was made the final and permanent division of the 
Eomau empit^. Though Iioth parts were never re-united 
'^-’mfieT a single ruler, they continued for several centuries to 
be considered as one empke, and this opinion produced im- 
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pol'tantiEonscquonccs even in a late period of the middle 
ages. The dominions of Arca'dius extended from the ’ 
lower Danuhe to die confines of ^Ethiopia and Persia ; in- 
cluding Tlirace', Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
llono'rius, a youdi in Ilia eleventh year, received the nom- 
nal sovereignty of Italy, Africa, Ganl, Spain, and Britain, 
with the provinces of No'ricum, Panno'nia, and Dalmatia. 
The great and martial prefecture of Illyr'icum was divided 
equally between the two princes; the boundary J^jne of 
whose dumuiiuns consequently nearly coincided with that 
which separates the Austrian states from t)jo Turkish pro- 
vinccs. 3. The Western empi'c, to the history of Tl'liioh 
we must now confine ourselves, diough equal to the Eastern 
in extent, wealth, and population, was incomparably weaker, 
and already appeared rapidly tending to decay. The Cale- 
donians in Britain, and the German tribes on the northern 
frontiers, liarassed the imperial troops by frequent incur- 
sions ; on die east tlie Goths were hourly becoming more 
formidable, and the African provinces were threatened by 
the Moors. 3, The internal state of the em 2 nre furnished 
littlu ground for hope that diese various enemies could be 
subdued ; the principle of union no longer existed ^ the 
proud titlo of llomnn citizen was an empty name ; Borne 
itself had ceased to be die metropolis, and was now only 
protected by llio memory of her former greatness. 

4. Slil'icho, a general of superior .abilities, and a states- 
man of profound wisdom, acted as the guardian of Hoiio'- 
rius. lie was descended from the perfidious race of the 
Vandals, and unfortunately possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, the cunning, atreacbery, and cruelty that cliaraoterizec 
his nation. The administration of the Eastern empire was 
entrusted by Arca'dius, to Rufi'nus, who possMwd aU,4jl^ 
bad qualities of Stil'ioho, without hir» redeeming virtues. 
The ministers of the two empires hated each other most 


1 See Introduction, ^Chapter x. 
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corcliRlly, and each secretly sought to remove liis ;jovverful 
rival ; hut the superior craft of Slil'icho, and his gieat in- 
fluence oVer the soldiers, made him conquer. 5. lie was 
orclcnvd to lead into the East a fair pro^^oriion of the army 
which Thcodo'sius had assembled, and in obedience to the 
requisition, he inarched towards Constantinople, at the head 
of the Gothic legions. The approaeh of his groat rival with 
a powerful army alarmed Uie timid Rufi'nus ; he obtained 
a peremptory edict from Arca'dius, commanding Slil'icho to 
return to Italy, and the promptitude with which the order 
was obeyed, h>>lpd the Eastern minister into fatal negll- 
geneeT 'i’he troops arrived* near Constantinople, under the 
guidance of Gai'nas, a Gotliie leader, and the emperor, ao- 
coiupanied by his minister, came out to welcome and review 
the soldiers. As Rufi'nus rode along the laiiks, endea- 
vouring to conciliate favour by studied courtesy, the wings 
gradually advanced, and enclosed the devoted victim within 
the fatal circle of their arms. Before ho was aivaro of his 
danger, Gai'nas gave the signal of doatli, a soldier nishing 
forward plunged his sword into his breast, and the bleeding 
corpse fell at the very feel of the alarmed emperor. C. Ills 
mangled body was treated with shocking indignity, and his 
wife and daughter would have shared his fate, had they not 
placed themselves under the protection of religion, and 
sought refuge in the sanctuary. 7. Stil'icho derived no 
advantage from this crime whidi he had planned, hut not 
executed ; Area'dius chose for his new minister, Eutro'pius, 
one of his servants, and Gai'nas declared himself the deter- 
mined enemy of his former general. 8. The national 
hatred between the Greeks and the Rohians was excited 
by the rival ministers, and thus at a moment when union 
aiSSe wools' delay ruin, the subjects of Area'dius and IIo- 
no'rius were inducetl to regard each other not only as 
foreigners, b^t ^ enemies. 9. The revolt of Gil'do, in 
^ AMca, under the pretence of transferring his allegiance 
feom the 'Western to the Eastern empire, was sanctioned by 
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the cour- of Coiistiiiitiiioplc. Such an event -vvas peculiarly 
alarming, as 1 taly at the tinje imported most of the corn 
necessary to the subsistence of the people from the African 
provinces. The vigour of Stil'ieho warded oif the danger ; , 
he sent a small but veteran army into Africa, before which 
Gil'do's hosts of unarmed and undisciplined barbarians fled 
almost without a blow. The usurper was taken and exe- 
cuted ; his partisans were persecuted with merciless im- 
jpolicy. 

10. The Gotha, who had remained ^uiet during the 
reign of the great Theodo'sius, disdained submission Xo his 
uiiwarlilco successors ; under the pretence that the subsidy 
prudently paid them by the late emperor was withheld, they 
raised the standard of revolt, and choso for their loader 
Alario, the moat formidable enemy that the Romans had 
hitherto encomrtered. Instead of oonfiniug his depredations 
to tho northern provinces, already wasted by fretiuent in- 
cursions, Alaric resolved to invade Greece, where tho din 
of arms had not been heard for centuries. 11. Thobar- 
hanim encountered little or no resistance j the memorable 
pass of Thonnop'ylm ^ was abandoned by its garrison ; 
Athens purchased inglorious safety by tho saciifice of' the 
greater part of its wealtli ; the Corinthian isthmus was un- 
defended, and the Goths ravaged without opposition the 
entire I’cloponno'sus. Unable to protect themselves, the 
Greeks sought the aid of Stil'ieho, and that great leader 
soon sailed to their assistance ; he inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Goths, but neglected to improve his advantages, and 
belbre ho could retrieve his error, news arrived that the 
faithless court of Constantinople had concluded a treaty of 
peace with Alaric, Stil'ieho, of course, returne^to 
while the Eastern emperor, with incomprehenSbIe foli^ 
nominated the Gothic leader master-general of eastern 
Ulyr'ieum. 


» See Pinnook’s Grooion History. 
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12. Italy soon cxcilcd the ambition and ciijudity of 
Alaric ; lie determined to invivilc that country, and after sur- 
mounting all impedimenta, appeared with his forces before 
tho'impcrial city of Ulilau. The feeble Ilono'rius would 
have fled with his efleminate court into some remote corner 
of Gaul, had not the indignant remonstrances of Stil'iolio 
induced him to remain, until he could assemble forces suf- 
ficient to protect the empire. For this purpose the brave 
general hurried into Gaul, assembled the garrisons from the 
frontier towns, recalled a le^on from Britain, and strongth- 
enod^is forcesrby taking several German tribes into pay. 
13. But before Stil'icho cifuld return, the empire had been 
brought to the very brink of ruin ; Ilono'rius, affrighted by 
the approach of the Goths, fled from Milan to As'ta, and 
was there closely besieged. When the town was on the 
point of capUulaling, the emperor was saved by the oppor- 
tune arrival of Stil'icho, before whom Aharic retired. Ho 
was closely pursued, unci the armies of the Romans and 
Barbarians came to an engagement nearly on the same 
ground whore Marius had so many years before defeated 
the Cimbri. 14. The Goths w'ere completely beaten, and 
a second victory obtained over them near Vcro'na seemed 
to ensure the deliverance of Italy ; but Al'aric was still 
forfhidable, and the favourable terms granted him by 
Stil'icho proved, that in the opinion of that general, the 
Gothic king, though defeated, was unconquered'. 

IS. The late invasion so alarmed the timid Hono'rius, 
that he resolved to fix his residence in some remote and 
strong fortress, and for this purpose he selected Ravon'iia ’, 
an ancient city, but which had not jTreviously obtained 


notoriety. 


Before Italy had recovered from the terrors 


' See Chapter xxvii/* 

• Raven'na b n town in Italy, <m the Adrin'tio Son j and though but 
a poor place, igw^s formerly remarkable for its strength and beauty ; 
but particularly for its noble harbour, vihich was capable of containing 
“SSO ships. The sea appears to have gradually retreated, as Ravenfoa 
Is now four miles from it, ansi sucrounded with swamps and mavshea. 
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of tlic Oothic invasion, a new host of Barbarians rushed 
from the shores of the Baltin, bore down before them all ' 
opposition in Germany and Gaul ; and had passe3 the Alps, 
the Po, and the Apennines, ere an army could be assem' 
bled to resist tlicm. 17. Badagai'sus, the leader of these 
hordes, was a more formidable enemy even than Al'aric ; 
the Goths bad embraced Christianity, and their fierce pas- 
sions were in some degree moderated by the mild precepts 
of the Gospel ; hut Badagai'sus was a stranger to "iny re- 
ligion but the cruel creed of Ms fathers, which taught that 
tlie favour of the gods could only he propitiated by ^uman"' 
sacrifices. 18. The wealthy city of Florence was besieged 
by the Barbarians ; but its bishop, St. Ambrose, by his 
zealous oxliortations, and by bolding out the hope of di- 
vine assistance, prevented tlie garrison from yielding to 
despair. Stil'icho a second time earned the title of the 
Deliverer of Italy : Badagai'sus wms defeated and slain ; 
but the romains of his forces escaped into Gnul, and spread 
desolation over that entire province, from which the gar- 
risons had been withdrawn for the defence of Italy. 19 , 
An usurper, named Constantine, about this time appeared 
ill Britain, and soon established his authority both, in -Gaul 
and Spain, which had been virtually deserted by the em- 
peror. Al'arie offered his services to repress the rebelKon, 
and to purchase cither his assistance or Ms forbearance ; 
a large subsidy was voted to Mm by the senate, through 
Uie inffucnce of Stil'icho. 20. But the reign of this great 
man was drawing fast to a close : Olym'pius, a miserable 
favourite, who owed his first elevation to Stil'icho, filled 
the emperor’s mind with suspicion, and a secret resolution 
to destroy the minister was adopted. 21. By exciting 
jealousy of the legions against the auxiliary 'forces “tnat 
Stil'icho employed, Olym'pius was miabled to gain the 
army to his side, and the last great supporter of the 
Homan name fell by the swords of those soldiers wht^' 
he had so often led to victory. His friends, including the 
■■ z S 
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bust and liravcst genera].s of llio army, shared itis fate; 
many of them were racked, irto extort from them a con- 
fession of a conspiracy -wliicli novov existed ; and their 
silence under the tortures at once proved their own inno- 
cence and that of their louder. 


Questions far Examinaiion. 

1. WMt division was made oftlie llomnn empire between the sons of 

Theodosius? , 

2. By what enemies was the weatem empire .issnilecl ? 

«■ 3. \Vhat was th^internnl cuudidon of the st.-ite t 

4. T^whnt ministers did the ^perors trust the administration ? 

6. How did Stilicho prevail over Ilufinns ? 

6. 'What instances of savage cruelty were exhibited by the murderers 

of Eufimis ? 

7. Bid Stilicho derive any advantage from the death of his rival? 

3. What rivalry broke out between the subjects of the eastern and 

western empire ? 

9. How did the revolt of Gildo in Africa end '! 

10. Why did the Goths attack the eastern empire ? 

11. How did the Gothic iuvasiou of Greece cud? 

12. Bid the western omiiovor display any courage when Italy was in- 

vaded ? 

l.S. How was llonoriiis saved from riiiii ? 

14. Was fills defeat deslniciivo of flic Golldc power? 

16. Whore did llonoriiis ii.x the scat of his ({civcrmiient? 

1C. What new hordes inviulcil Italy? 

17. Why were the norlliern barlniriaus more fnrmldablo than the 

Goths? 

10. How was Florenoe saved ? 

39. On wliat occasion was a subsidy voted to Alario ? 

20. Who conspired against Stilicho? 

21. In what manner was Stilicho slain ? 
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jSiccTiON rr. 

Oh 1 where are now the dreams of fame, 

The promi&c of u deathless name ? 

Alas t the deep delusion’s gone 1 
And all, except the mouldering stone. 

The wreath that dock’d the victor's hair, 

Hath, like his glory, wither'd there, 

And Time's immort^ gjirknds twine 
O'er dcsohitiun's mournful shrine, 

Like youth's embrace around decline. Malcolu. 


7, liulh'lcBS, a. cruel, void of pity. 

8. Piu'maturo, a. occurring before the 

ardltiary itatuml time. 

16. Dow'ry, a. manlage puitloii. 

17. Invci'glwl, o. eiiUced by false repre* 

ficntatious. 


19. Coinci'dencct s. the concutreocelh 
. time of two events, neccssa- 
lily coimeeted. 

26. Obse'yulous, a. slavlslily obedient. 
SO. hles'leiu, a. i)rofessing tiie religion 
of Moliammed. 


1. Al'aric, posted on the confmos of Italy, watched the 
distraotious of the peninsula with secret joy ; ho had been 
unwisely irritated hy the delay of the subsidy which had 
formerly hcon promised him, and when payment was finally 
refust'il, he once more led his followers into Italy. 2. The 
feeble successors of StU'icho had made no pre- A.D. 
parations for resistance ; they retired with their, iOB. 
master into the fortress of Raveu'na, while the Goths, 
spi’cading ruin in their inarch, advanced to the very walls 
of Home. Six hundred years had now elapsed since an 
enemy hod appeared to threaten tlie etehnal city ; a 
worse foe than Hannibal was now at their gates, and the 
citizens were more disabled by luxury from attempting a 
defence, than their ancestors bad been hy the carnage of 
Can'nse 3. The strength of tlie walls deterred the Goth 
from attempting a regular siege, but he subjected the city 
to a sti'ict blockade. Famine and its ufiOi attey«fSit, 
pestilence, soon began to waste the miserable Homans ; but 
even the extreme of misery cOuld not induce them to sally 


I See Chapter jJCV. Sect ii. 
T 2 4 
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forlli, and try their 'ibrtuno in the field. They purchased 
".ho retreat of Al'ario by the sacrilico of their wealth ; and 
"the vietorJOus Goth formed hia winter quarters in Tus- 
canyp where his army was reinforced Ly more than forty 
thousand of his countrymen who had been enslaved by the 
Romans. 

4, The presence of a victorious leader, with one hundred 
thousand men, in the very centre of Italy, ought to have 
taught 'th® imperial court at Raven'na prudence and mode- 
ration ; but such was their incredible folly, that they not 
f«nly violated tljpir engagements with Al'ario, but added 
personal insult to injur)'. Rome was once more besieged, 
and as Al'ario had seized the provisions at Os'tia, on which 
the citizens depended for snhsistence, the Romans were 
forced to surrender at discretion. 5. At the instigation of 
the Gothic king, At'talns, the prefect of the city, was in- 
vested with the imperial purple, and moastivos were taken 
to compel Hono'rius to resign in his favour, liut At'tnlus 
proved utterly unworthy of a tlirono, and after u brief reign 
was publicly degraded ; the rest of his life was passed in 
obscurity under the protection of Iho Goths. C. A favoui-- 
able opportunity of effecting peace was now offered, but it 
was again insolently rejected hy the wretched Ilono'riun, 
and a- herald publicly proclaimed tliat in consequence of the 
guilt of Al'aric, he was for ever excluded from the friend- 
ship and alliance of the emperor. 

7. ^or the third time Al'ario proceeded to revenge the 
insults of the emperor on the unfortunate city of Romo. 
The trembling senate made some preparations for defence, 
but they were rendeied ineffectual hy thCs treachery of a 
slave, who betrayed one of the gates to the Gothic legions. 
T®?i«ity, tAteh had been for ages the mistress of the world, 
became the prey of Vuthlets barbarians, who spared, in- 
deed, the churches and sanctuaries, but placed no other 
hound to their savage passions. For six successive days 
the Goths revelled in the pack of the city s at the end of 
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that jx-riocl they followed Al'iiric to new conquests nntl 
new devastations. 8. Tjp entire south of Italy rapid^ 
followed the fate of the capital, and ArariS deterrainTd 
to add Sicily to the list of liis triumphs. Ijefore? how- 
ever, his army could pass the Strait, he was seized with 
an incurable disease, and his premature death protracted 
for a season the existence of the Western empire 9. 
Al'aric was succeeded by his brother Adol'phus, nho im- 
mediately commenced iiegociations for a treaty ; -jthe peace 
was cemented by a marriage between the Gothic king and 
PlaekVia, the sister of the emperor. Tim army of the in- 
vaders evacuated Italy, and AdoTphns, leading liiT soldiers 
into Spain, founded the kingdom of the Visigoths. 10. 
Adol'phus did not long survive hia triumphs, Placid'ia re- 
turned to her brother's court ; and was persuaded to be- 
stow her hand on Conslan'tius, the general who had sup- 
pressed (he rehollion of Constan'tine. Britain, Spain, and 
part of Gaul, had been now iiToooverably lost ; Constaii'- 
lins, whoso abilities might have checked the progress of 
ruin, died, after the birth of his second child, Placld'ia re- 
tired to the court of Constantinople, and at length llono'- 
rius, after a disgraceful reign of twenty-eight years,, termi- 
nated his wretched life. 

11. The next heir to the throne vVas Valenti'nian, tne 
son of Placid'ia, hut John, the late ompcfor’s secretary, 
took advantage of Plaoid'ia’s absence in the East, to seize 
on the government. The court of Constantinople promptly 
sent a body of troops against the usurper, nnd John was 
surprised and token prisoner in Raven'na. 12. Valenti- 

4 

1 The ferocious character of the barbarians was displayed in tho fu- 
neral of their chief. The unhappy captives wer^ coftijj^ed todjfjert 
the stream of Use river Husonti'nus, which washed tho walls SFUon- 
sen'tia (now Cosenza, in iarther C!ila'hria,italy,) in tlio bud of which 
the royal sepulchre was formed : with tlio body were deposited mucli 
of the wealth, and many of the trophies obtained B^Ilome. The river 
was then permitted to return to its accustomed channel, and tlie pfisoij^, 
ors employed in the woik were inhumanly m.issncrcd, to cunrc:d!3rt%** 
spot in which the deceased hero wiia entombed. 
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^lian III., thou in tho sixth year of his ogc, was proclaimed 
emperor, and the regency ent^istcd to his mother, Pla- 
cieVia. The two best generals of the age, JE'tius and 
Bon'i/Iico, were at the liead of the army, hut, unfortu- 
nately, their mutual jealousies led them to involve the 
empire in civil war. 13. Boni'face was recalled from the 
government of Africa through tho intrigues of his rival, and 
when he hesitated to comply, was proclaimed a traitor. 
Unfortuffately the African prefect, unable to depend on 
his own forces, invited the Vandals to his assistance. 
Gen'se^c, the kiitg of that nation, passed over from Spain, 
which ins barbarous forces 'had already wasted, and the 
African provinces wore now subjected to tho same cala- 
mities that afflicted the rest of the empire. 14. Boni'- 
faco became too late sensible of his error ; he attempted to 
check the progress of the Vandals, but was defeated, and 
Africa was finally wrested from tho empire. lie returned 
to Italy, and was pardoned by Plaoid'ia, hut the jealous 
iE'tius led an army to drive his rival from the court : a 
battle ensued in which iE'lius was dcfuiitcd, but Boni'face 
died in the arms of victory. Plaoid'ia was at first deter- 
mined to punish iE'tius as a rebel ; but his power was too 
formidable, and his abilities too necessary in the new dan- 
gers tliat threatened tho empire ; ho was not only pardoned, 
hut invested with more than his former authority. 

15. The hordes of Huns that had seized on the ancient 
territory of the Goths, had now heoomo united under the 
ferocious At'tila, whose devastations procured him tho 
formidable designation of “ The Scourge of God." The 
Eastern empire, unable to protect itself fiom his ravages, 
pjtfAased^eaee by the payment of a yearly tribute, and ho 
dire^ed his forces against the western provinces, which 
promised richer plunder. He was instigated also by secret 
letters from tJiCr princess llouo'ria, the sister of the cm- 
who solicited a matrimonial alliance with the bar- 
__barous,chieftain. .$'tius,,being supported by the king of 
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the polhs, and some other anxiliahy forces, altacliod Iho 
ITiinsin.the Calalauiiian plains, near the modorn 
Chalons in France. 1 g 1 After a fierce engagement 'ehe 
lluns were roiilcd, and it was not wlUiout great diliiculty 
that Al'tila effected his retreat. The following year he 
invaded Italy witli more success ; peace, however, was 
purcliascd by bestowing on him the hand of the princess 
Hono'riii, with an immense dom-y. Before the marriago 
could bo consummated, Atftila was found dead ip his bed, 
having hui'st a blood-vessel during the night. 

17. The brave iE'tins was badly ^warded by 
wretched emperor for his wninent services ; \^loutinian 
yielding to his cowardly suspicions, assassinated the general 
wiili his own hand. This crime was followed by another; 
Max'imus, an eminent senator, had a wife whose beauty 
was only equalled by her virtue ; the licentious emperor 
artfully inveigled this noble lady into his palace, and, by 
force made her tlie victim of his licentious passions. 18. 
The injured husband, eager for revenge, joined in a con- 
spiracy with the friends of Aiflius ; they attacked the em- 
peror publicly in the midst of Iris guards, and slow him. 

19. The twenty years which intervened between the 
assassination of Valontinian, and the final destruction of 
the Western empire, were nearly one continued series of 
intestine revolutions. 20. Even in the age of Cicero, when 
the empire of Rome seemed likely to last for ever, it was 
stated by the augurs that the twelve vultures seen by Ro- 
mulus represented the twelve centuries assigned for the 
fatal period of the city. This strange prediction, forgotten 
in ages of peac^ and prosperity, was recalled to the minds 
of men when events, at the close of tlie twelfth century, 
showed that the prophecy was about ts bs msomy^&ed. 
It is not, of course, our meaning that the ominous fiight of 
birds, the prophetic interpretation, and its almost literal 


‘ See Chapter I. 
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fulfilment, wove any tKingj more tlinn an acoidciUal c^inci- 
"IS^nce, but, it must be confessed, that it was one of the 
Hfsat romiirkr.ble on record. ^ 

21. •M'ax'imus succeeded to the imperial tlironc, and 
found llmt tlie first day of his reign was the last of his 
happiness. On the death of his wife, whose wrongs he 
had so severely revenged, he endeavoured to compel 
Eudox'ia, the widow of the murdered emperor, to become 
his spousg. In her indignation at this insulting proposal, 
Eudox'ia did not hesitate to apply for aid to Gcn'scric, 
kihg of those Yan^Jals that had 4<^zed Africa, and the bar- 
barian King, glad of such asfair pretence, soon appeared 
with a powerful fleet in the Tiber. 22. Max'imus was 
murdered in an insurrection, occasioned by these tidings ; 
and Gcn'scric, advancing to Homo, became master of tlie 
city, which was for fourteen days pillaged by the Moors 
and Yandals. Eudox'ia had reason to lament her impru- 
dent conduct ; she was carried off n captive by the fero- 
cious Vandal, along with her two daughters, the last of the 
family of the great Thcodo'sius, and many thousand Ho- 
mans were at the same time dragged into slavery. 

23. ,Tho army iu Gaul saluted their general, Avi'tus, 
emperor, and the Roman senate and people at first ac- 
quiesced in the choice. But Avi'tus was soon found unfit 
to hold the reins of power at a time of so much danger and 
difilculty ; the senate, influenced by Ri'cimcr, the com- 
mander of the barbarian auxiliaries, voted his deposition. 
He died shortly after j whetlier by disease or violence is 
uncertain. 

24. The powerful Ri'oimer now placed the throne 
Ju'lian Majo'rian, who united in an eminent degree the 
qu!&4i£s s$aa<hiave soldier and a wise statesman. The 
coasts of Italy had long been wasted by Gen'serie, king of 
the Yandals, and in order to put an end to their incursions, 

_ the efpperor determined to attack the pirates in Africa, the 
I their power. The judicious preparations which he 
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jna(\e were ilisconcBrlcd by trcasob ; JU^cimor, who liacl 
l\opo(l to rule the empire while icnjoyccl 

empty title of monarch, "'was disappointed by the abililHcs 
which the new emporor displayed. Some of his «reaturcs 
betrayed the Roman fleet to the torches of the Vandals ; 
and Ri^eiincr took advantage of the popular discontent 
occasioned by this disaster, to procure the dethronement of 
Ms former friend. Majo'rian died five days after his depo- 
sition, and the humhlc tomb which covered jjis remains 
was consecrated by the respect and gratitude of succeeding 
generations. ^ * 

26. Ri^oimer’s next choice was more prudffllt; at his 
instigation the obsequious senate raised to the throne Lib'ius 
Sev'erus, of whom history records little more than his 
elevation, and his death, which occurred in the fifth year 
after his election. During the nominal reign of Sev'erus 
and the interregnum that followed, the entire power of the 
state was possessed by Ri'cimer, whom barbarian descent 
alone prevented from being acknowledged emperor. He 
was unable, however, to prolccl Italy from the devastations 
of the Vandals ; and to obtain tho aid of Lo'o, the Eastern 
emperor, ho was forced to acknowledge Antho'mius, who 
was nominated to the throne of the West by the court of 
Constantinople. 

26. Tho perfidious Ri‘'cimcr soon became dissatisfied with 

Aiithc'mius, and raised the standard of revolt. Marching 
to Rome he easily became master of tlie city, and Antbe'- 
mius was slain in the tumult. The unhappy Romans were ; 
again subjected to all the miseries that military licentious- [ 
ness could inflict ; for forty days Ri'cimer exulted in tlie, 
havoc and ruin of the imperial city, but a disease, occa- ^ 
sioned by excessive intemperance, seized -cpiWs viJp’t, aiidj 
death freed Rome from the tyrant, j 

27. Olyb'ius, the successor of Anthe'mius, dying after , 
a short reign of three months, GlyoS'rius, an ^ol^fure! 
soldier, assumed the purple at Ravenna, hut wa? fohh; 
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dethroned hy Ju'lius N'o'yos, whom the oniirl of Coustan- 
i^Eoplc supported. A treaty, by which the most faithful 
pfo^rinccs of fS-aiil were yielded to the Visigoths, produced 
BO miiclF> popular discontent, that Oros'tes, a general of bar- 
barian auxiliaries, was encouraged to revolt, and Nc'pos, 
unable to defend the throne, abdicated, and spent the re- 
mainder of his unbonoured life in obscurity. 

*28. Orea'tes placed the crown on the bead of bis son 
K.om'’ulu 8 ^omyl'Iua, better known iu history by the name 
of Angus'tulus, He was the last of the emperors ; before 
he 'bad enjoyed hiy. elevation many months, ho was de- 
throned by Odoa'eor, a leader tSf the barbarian troops, and 
banished to a villa, that once belonged to the wealthy Lu- 
cnl'lua, where he was supported by a pension allowed liim 
A, D. by tiro conqueror *. 29. Odoa'oer assumed the title 
of Idiig of Italy 5 but after a reign of fourteen 
years, he was forced to yield to the superior genius of 
Theod'orie, king of the Ostrogoths, under whoso pru- 
den government Italy enjoyed the blessings of peace 
and jjrospcrity, to which the country had been long a 
stranger. 

30. TJius finally fell the Roman empire of the West, 
while that of the East survived a thousand years, notwilh- 
standingits fierce internal dissensions, which alono would 
have sufficed to destroy any other ; and Uro host of har- 
baiians by which it was assailed. The almost itnpreguablc 
situation of its capital, whose fate usually decides Uiat of 
such empires, joined to its despotism, which gave unity to 
the little strength it retained, can alone explain a pheno- 
menon unparaheled in the annals of history. < At length, on 
the 39th of May, 1453, Constantinople was taken by Mo- 
bamSGd,th9^cSndf aud the government and religion es- 

i * tablished by the great Caia''stantine, trampled in the dust by 
the Moslem conquerors. *■ 


• See Chapter XXVII. 
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Questions for Essamimlion, , 

1. What imhiccd Alai-io to invade Ifdy a second t'lnc? 

2. Did the ciniieror and his ministers make adequate preparations 

for resistance ? 

3. How was Alfiric induced to nuse the siege of Home ? 

4. Wily did Alarie besiege Iloinc a second time ! 

5. Whom did the Gollis make emperor f 

il. What favoavablc opportiiiiityof making peace did Honorius lose ? 

7. By what moans did the Goths liecome masters of Home I 

8. Where did Alarie die 1 

0. What cvouls marked the reign of Adolphus ? 
in. What remarkable persons died nearly at the same time ! 

11. What was the fate of the usurper dolm ? 

12. To whom was the government entrusted j^uviug Valcntiaiairts mi- 

nority? ^ ^ 

13. By whatn were the Vandals invited to Africa ! 

14. What was the fate of Boniface J 

13. How were the Huns instigated to invade Italy? 

10. Under what circumstances did Attila die? 

17 . Of whet great crimes was Valentiuian III. gniity ? 

18. How wai Valetvlinian slain? 

10, 20. What strange prophooy was now about to ho fulfilled f 

21. What ferrainated the brief reign of Maximus ? 

22. Had Etidoxia reason to lament her invitation to tlie Vandals ! 

23. AVhy was the emperor AviiiB detlironed ? 

24. How did Iliciiner procure tlie deposition of Majorian ? 

25. AVlint oliangcs followed on the death of Majorian ? 

28. How did nicimer terminate Iiis destroctive career 1 

27 , What changes look place after the death of Anthemius ? 

28. Who was tho last Koman emperor f 

28. Wliut kingdoms woie founded on the ruins of the Western empire ! 
30, How was the existence of the Eastern empire prolonged t 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

r 

hK^pobical ikPiices ob the dibferent baubarous tribss 

Tll^r AIBKD IN DESTBOVINO THE ROMAN EMBIRE. 

Lo ! from tlie frozen forrsla of the north, 

Thu suns of sliiughtcr pour in inyritnlR forth! 

"Who shall awake the mighty I — Will thy woe, 

■ City of thrones, disturb the woiiil below ? 

Call on the dead to hear thee 1 let thy cries 
Summon their shadowy legions to arise, 

APray the ghosts of conquerors on thy walls! 

Barbarians revel in thoir ancient halls ! 

^ And their lost children bend the subject knee, 

’Midst the fraud tombs and trophies of the free ! Anor. 
«■ « 


2. Toc'sln, 1 , an slann-hel], jnetaplio-| 
ilcally, n signal of war. 

4. Confed'eratc, a. joined in aUIaiice. 

IS, Vaent'ed, part, left vacant, deserted. 


17. Migrat’d!, pari, removed from. 

24. Mcreea'iiries, a. foreign soldiers, 
serving only for pay. 


1. We have already mentioned that the bavharous nations 
■which joined in the destniotioii of the Roman empire, woro 
invited to come within iU precincts through the weakness 
‘ or folly of successive sovereigns, who reoriiited thoir armies 
from those hardy tribes, in preference to their own subjects, 

1 enervated by luxury aud indolence. The grants of land, 
and the ^ch donations by which the emperors cudcavourcil 
to secure the fidelity of these dangerous auxiliaries, en- 
couraged them to regard the Roman territories as their 
prey ; and being alternately the objects of lavish extva- 
, vagance and wanton insult, tlicir povi'cr was increased at 
the same time that their resentment was provoked. 2. 
Towards the close of the year 406, the Vandals, the Sue'vi, 
and the Alans, first sounded the tocsin of invasion, and 
■their ^^pladeae followed by the Goths, the Burgundians, 
‘the AUeman'ni, the Fianlis, the Huns, the Angli, the Sax- 
ons, the Her'uli, and the Longtrbsx'di, or Lombards. The 
chief of these natio^isrwitli the exception of the Huns, were 
,o^5?^an origin. It is not e^sy in every instance to dis- 
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cov^T the originiil scat of Uiesc lacvoml tribes, and trace 
tlicir siiceessivc inigratiojia, because, being ign&rant of let-*' 
ters, they only retained some vague tmdilioifs of their ^ii- 
derings. *’ 

THE VANDAIS AND ALANS. 

3. This tribe was like the Burgundians and Loinbards, a 
branch of the ancient Sue vi, and inliabitcd that part of GerS“ 
many which lies between the Elbe and the Vis'Sulu. Being 
joined by some warriors from Scondinaviii, they advanced 
towards the south, and established theftiselves iji that part 
of Ba'cia which included tfie modem province of Transyl- 
va'jiia, and part of Hungary. Being oppressed in tlieir 
new settlement by the Goths, they sought the protection 
of Con'stantino the Great, and obtained from him a grant 
of lands in P.mmoniii, on condition of their rendering mili- 
tary service to the lloniaus. *1. Aljoul the commencement 
of the fifth century, they were joined by the Ai.ans, a 
people originttlly from Mount Cau'easns, and tho ancient 
(Scythia ; a brunch of which having settled in Sarina'lia, near 
tho source of the Borys'Choncs (Dnivi)er), had advanced as 
far as the Danube, and there made a formidable stand 
against tho Homans. In thuir pitssiigc through Guniiaiiy, 
tho Vandals and Alans were joined by a portion of the 
Sue'vi, and tho coiifcderale tribes entering Gaul, spread de- 
solation over the ontiro country. h'rom thence the bar- 
barians passed into Spain, and settled in the province, from 
them named Vandalu'sia, since corrupted to Andalusia. 
On the invitation of Count Boniface, tho Vandals pro- 
ceeded from S*{]ain to Africa, where they founded a formid- 
able empire. After remaining masters of the western Medi- 
terranean for nearly a century, tho eastern empeftr Jus- 
tinian sent a formidable force against them under the com- 
mand of the celebrated Belisa'rius. This great leader not 
only destroyed the power of these pirates, but cra||^}2bbe'' 
very name of Vandals from the list^of nations. , 
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THE GOTHS, 

6. The liotlis, tlie most powerful of those dostnietive 
nations, arc said to have come oiiginally from Scandiua'- 
via ; bnt when they first began to attract the notice of his- 
torians, we find theni settled on the hanks of the Danube. 
Those ryho inhabited the districts towards the east, and the 
Enxine Sea, between the T/ras (Biiiester) the Borys'the- 
nes ( Dnieper J and the Tan'ais ( Don ) were called Ostro- 
gotjjs ; the Visigoths extended westwards over ancient 
Da'oia, an/d the regions between the Ty'ras, the Danube 
and the Vistula. 7. Attacked in these vast countries by 
the Huns, as has been mentioned in a preceding chapter, 
some were subjugated, and others compelled to abandon 
their habitations. Tliey obtained settlements from the 
emperors, but being unwisely provoked to revolt, they 
became the most formidable enemies of the Romans. Af- 
ter having twice ravaged Italy and plundered Rome, they 
ended, tlveii couq^uesta by estahliahing tlmmaclvoa in. Gml 
and Spain. 

' 8. The Spanish monarchy of the Visigoths, which in its 

flourishilrg state comprised, besides the entire peninsula, 
the province of Septima'nia (Languedoc) in Oaul, and 
Mauiita''nia, Tingeta'na, (north-tvestem Africa) on tlio op- 
posite coasts of the Mediterranean, lasted from the middle of 
the fifth to the commencement of the eighth century, when 
it was overthrown by the Moors. 9. The Thnrin^ans, 
whom we find established in the heart of Germany, in the 
middle of the fifth century, appear to have been a branch 
of tlte Visigoths. 

THE FRANKS. 

^ 10, A number of pefty German tribes having entered 

I into a confederacy tp maintain their mutual independence, 
name of Franks, or Freemen. The tribes which 
j thus associated, principally rinhabited the districts lying 
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between the llliine and Westv,' including the greater 
part of iiolland and "Vl^estphalia, 11, In tile middlT 
the third century, they invaded Gaul, but'^were defsS^d 
by Aurelian, who afterwards became emperor.*’' In tlie 
fourth, and towards the beginning of tlie fifth century, 
they permanently established themselves as a nation, and 
gave the name of Francm^ or France ’, to the provinces 
lying between the Rhine, the Weser, the Maine, and tUl""* 
Elbe ; but about the sixth century that nam'' was trans- 
ferred to ancient Gaul, when it was conquered by the 
Eranks, 

THE ALLEMANNI. 

12. The AUeman'ni were another confederation of 
German tribes, which took its name from including a great 
variety of nations. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that the name is compounded of the words all and man, 
which still continue unchanged in our language. Their 
territories extended between the Danube, the Rhine, and 
the Maine, and they rendered themselves formidable to the 
Romans by their frequent inroads into Gaul and Italy dur- 
ing the third and fourth centuries. 

THE SAXONS AND ANGLES. 

13. The Saxons began to be conspicuous about the 
close of tlie second century. They were then settled 
beyond the Elbe, in modem Holstein ; having for their 
neighbours the Anoeli, or Axgees, inhabiting Sleswick. 
These nations were early distinguished as pirates, and their 
plundering expeditions kept the shores of western Europe 
in constant alarm. Being invited by the "Britons t<A assist 
in repelling the invasions of the Piets, they suodued the 
southern part of the island^ whicli has ever since retained 
the name of England, from its ceaqpierors the AnVli. 


’ See lieloWj 
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•^''hen Qio Franks i3euQti\'tc<T into (liuil, tho Saxons piirsseci 
<’th#'Elbe, aticl seizing on the vaealed tevvitory, gave the 
nSBro of Suxofiy to ancient France. 

THE HUNS. 

14. Tlie Huns wore the must ferocious and sanguinary 
of the Darbarians. They seem to have been oiiginally 
~KaImuok or Mongolian Tartars, and, during the period of 
I their snpreniaey, seem never to have laid aside the savage 
cus^ma which they brought from their native deserts, l.t. 
After having expelled tho Gopis from the banks of the 
Danube, they fell upon the Eastern empire, and compelled 
the court of Constantinople to pay them tribute. They 
then, under the guidance of Attila, invaded Italy, and after 
devastating tho peninsula, captured and plundered Rome. 
After the death of Attila, the Huns wore broken up into a 
number of potty states, which maintained their indepen- 
dence until tho close of the eighth century, when they 
were subdued by Charlemagne. 

THE HUUGUNOIANS. 

10. The Rurgundians were originally inhabitants of Ilia 
countries situated between the Odor and tho Vistula. 
They followed nearly tho track of the Visigoths, and at the 
beginning of die fifth century had established theuisclvcs 
on the Upper Rhine and in Switzerland. On the dissolution 
of the empire, Urey seized on that part of Gaul, which 
from them retains the name of Burgundy. 

THE LOMBARDS, THE GEPIDiE, AND TEIE AVARS. 

17^ The Lombards,, more properly called Longo-bardi, 
from th? length of tbeir bards or spears, are supposed 
j by some to have been a Dranch,of the Sue'vi, and by others 
I to bavp migrated from Scandina'via. They joined with the 
fierce Asiatic people, in attacking the Gep'idee, 
’'then in possession of Ahat ifart of Dada lying on the 
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left, bank of the Danube, but are supposed to liajj, 
come tliilbcr from some more northern couiitr 3 s. Tbs 
and Lombards triumiAed, but the former soon t^jaie^ 
their arms against their allies, and compelled tlic^i to seel^ 
new habitations. 18. About the middle of the sixth cen. 
tury they invaded Italy, which the Eastern Emperors haci 
just before wrested from the Turks, and made themselves 
masters of the northern port, which has since borne tjj^ 
name of Lombardy. ^ 

THE SbA'VI. 

• • 

29. These were the las^of the harharian hovlcs, and ar^ 
not mentioned by any author before the sixth century. 
They first appeared in the east of Europe, and spreading 
themselves over the central provinces, occupied the greate>; 
part of the countries that now constitute the dominion^ 
of Austria. The Sla'vi warred chiefly against the Easterri 
empire, and their contest with the Gtccion forces on th^ 
DanuhA* in the sixth .and seventh centuries, shook tli« 
throne of Constantinople. The Vene'di and the An'ies 
were tribes of the Slavi. 

THE NORMANS. . 

20. The piratical inhabitants of Norway and Denmark 
wore called by the I'ranks, Normans, or. Men of the 
North ; in Ireland they were named, Ostmen, or. Men 
of the East. Their depredations began to attract notice 
early in the seventh century, but did not become formi- 
dable before the ninth, when they obtained possession 
of that part^of France now called Normandy. In the 
two following centuries they wrested England from the 
Saxons, and established kiiigdom%in §io^]y_and sa)itheri\ 
Italy. 

THE B«LGAIII.\NS. 

• • • . . 

21. The Bulgarians wore of Scythian or Tarter origin 

and became formidable ts the Eastern empirf^m tbi 
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bvttcr p.irt of the soven.b riMitiiry. In tlii> bi>n;inivng 
'isf ffilo iiiiitb; Cnmi'nus, their kiiigj^ tiilv.mei'd lo the g.iles 
of’^jnstimtincplo, hut the city piovitig too Mtroiig, ho 
Boizoil Adrianojile, and roturncd homo loadod with booty. 
Tho succcssorij of Cruiii'nus did not inherit his abili- 
ties, and the Bulgarians soon sunk into cojnpnrativo 
insignificance. 

TII^ SARACENS, MOORS, AND TURKS. 

22. In concluding this chapter, it may be proper to give 
some” account of the nubverters of tho Eastern empire, and 
of their irruption into Europe. ■* The Arabs, called in the 
middle ages Saracens, are supposed to be descended from 
Ishmael, the son of Abraham and Hngar. Duiing all tho 
changes of dynasties and empires in the Eastern and Wes- 
tern world, they retained their independence, though almost 
constantly at war with the suiTomiding states. “ Tiicir 
hand was against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them." In tho beginning of tho seventh century, Moham- 
med, a native of Mecca, doscciidod from a iioI)lo family, 
laid claim to the title of a prophet, and being aided by a 
renegade .Christian, formed a religious system, which, 

I pftcr encountering great opposition, was finally adopted by 
the principal tribes of Arabia. The successors of Moham- 
med, called Caliphs, resolved to propagate tho now re- 
gion by tho sword, ond conquered an empire more ex- 
tensive than that of tho Eomons had been. Tho entire of 
^entral and southern Asia, indnding Persia, India, and the 
provinces of the Eastern empire, owned their sway, North- 
nn Africa was soon after subdued, and in tlfe beginning 
)f the eighth century, the Saracenic Moors established 
^eir dominidh i3 Spam. 23. It is probable, even, that all 
, Ipurope would have submitted to their yoke, if the Erench 
jjjiero, Charles Marf;el.}, had not arrested their victorious 


See Taylorjs Ilislcry of France, 
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ciirccr, aiicL dofoatcd tlicir numerous armies ODi the plain3___ 
of (A.D. "JSS.)' , 

2 i. 'I'ho empire of the Caliphs soon declined irom its 
original splendour, and its ruin finally proceeded from the 
same cause that produced the downfall of Homo, the em- 
ployment of barbarian mercefiaries. The soldiers levied 
by the Caliphs were selected from the Tartar trAes thgi_ 
had embraced the religion of Mobammed ; they were called 
Turcomans or Turks, from Turkistan, the proper name of 
western Tartary. These brave, but ferocious warriors 
soon wrested the sceptre from the feeb?e caliphr, and com- 
pleted the conquest of Western Asia. The crusades for a 
time delayed the fate of the Greek empire, hut finally the 
Turks crossed the HcUospont, and having taken Constan- 
tinoific, (A.D. 1453) established their cruel despotism 
over the fairest portion of Europe. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. How wove the harbariaiis first brought into the Roman empire ? 

2. When (lid the first great movement of the Northern tribes take 

jilacc t • 

'A, ■VVlii’to did the Vandals first settle? 

4. Vianu wlienee did the Alans come ? 

fi. Ill wlnit countries did the Vandals establish their powift ? 

0. Where did we first find the Goths settled ? 

7. To wlittt eonntrius did the Goths remove ? 

U. How long did the kingdom of the Visigoths continue t 
!l. Wlut braneli of llie Goths settled in Germany? 

10. From what did the Franks derive their name ? 

U. Which was the ancient, and which tlie modern France ? 

12. What is the history of the Allcnianni? 

IS. Ill what coimtricB did the Saxons and Angles settle? 

14. Wlioiice did the Huns come ? 

15. How far did their ravages axterd ? 

HI. What territory did the Burgundians sriM ? , _ „ 

17. How did tlio alliaiiee between the bombards and Avarsflryuro the 
former people ? c 

10. Where was the kingdom of the Lombards established? 

19. What is told respecting the Slavi ? , ^ 


* Here also the heroie BlaofciJ’rinoo took John, king of France/ 
prisoner. See Taylsr's France. ' 
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20. WIio were tlie Norinnns ? ' 

“TSl. is tlfo history of tho JliiIfrarioi|i> 1 

237^’liat great i^tiquesta were aeliievcui hy tho Arabs tnulor 1VIaIinm< 
iitciT and lus siiccehsors ? 

23. I5y wns tho Sar.icumc career of victory cheukoil ? 

24. How was the empiie of the Turks estahlished I 


CHAPTEll XXVIII. 

THE PROGRESS OF CllRlSTIAHITY. 

Wnfti yo winds, his story, 

And you, ye occany, roll. 

Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole : 

Till o'er our comiucv*d nature, 

The Lamb for sinners slain, 

Hcdccmcr, King, Creator, 

Returns in bli.is to reign. Hcber. 


. Conautc'uoua, n, remarkable. 

!, Osfrls, s, an Egyptian dulty. 

:• Syna'gogoes, u Jowl&U plaucs of wor- 
Hhip. 

AthcJu.,a.. nerwwa-wJiu- lie? 

lloVQ In tho oxlittuiieo of a God, 

3. Iii'naie, a. born with us. 


Conjpc'tnrc, 9* giioss. 

0. tiAiviMouiK ri. priobtly, belonging to 
the pilcstlioixl. 

II. Stic^ousMlvr, a. lollowing c.'ich other. 

I Ctiiiteum'inatuih part, coiuplotcd. 


1. JuDEih became a Boman province some years before the 
birth of Jesus Christ, and tho Jews, who had hitherto 
been conspicuous for their attachment to tlicir native land, 
were induced, hy the spirit of tindo, to spread themselves 
over the empire. 2. Tho exclusive nature of llieir religion 
kept them in a marked state of separation from their fel- 
low subjects ; the worshipper of Osi'm scigipled not to 
offer sacrifices to Jupiter ; the Bersian, the Indian, and the 
GermDij^owetK hefoyC the Bomau altars, hut the sons of 
Abraham refused to glve.,the glory of their God to graven 
.images, and were regarded by their idolatrous neighbours 
,at first ^ith surpnse, and afterwards witli contempt. 3. 
The i^ipearance of the Messiah in Palestine, and the 
mirwjulo-us" circramstanco of lua life, death, and resurrec- 
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tion, did -not fill tlie world with their fame, because Hs 
preaching was principally addressed to his '^:oimtryni«i? 
the first object of his mission being " the lost sheep, of the 
house of Israel.” 

4. The disciples, after their Divine Master was taken 
from them, proceeded to fulfil his last commandmepts, by 
preaching the Gospel, “ to every nation,” and an oppor-, 
tunity of spreading its blessings was afforded by Jewish 
synagogues having been previously established in most 
of the great cities through the empire. Independent "of 
the sustaining providence of its Almighty AutHor, there 
were many circumstances that facilitated the progress and 
prepared the way for the final triumph of Christianity. 
S. In the first place, Paganism had lost its influence ; men 
secretly laughed at the fabulous legends about Jupiter and 
Ro'mulus, the sacrifices had become idle forms, and the 
processions a useless mockery. Philosophers had not 
scrupled to cover with ridicule the whole system of Hea- 
Uionism, and there were not a few who professed themselves 
Atheists. 0. Without some system of i-oligion, society 
cannot exist ; for a sanction stronger tlian human ,law3 is 
necessary to restrain the violence of passion and ardent 
desires. The innate feeling that our existence is 4iot de- 
pendent on our mortal frame, disposes men to search for 
sumo information respecting a future state ; the heathen 
system was at onee obscure and absurd, the philosophers 
avowedly spoke from conjecture, but by the Gospel, “ life 
and immortality were brought to light.” 7. The influence 
of a purer faitl? was discernible in the lives and actions of 
the first Christians ; they lived in an age of unparalleled 
iniquity and debauchery, yet they k^ri tbenselve^ ‘''’un- 
spotted from the world those who were once conspicuous 
for violence, licentiousness, s£hd crime, ^bMame when they 
joined the new sect, humble, temperate, chaste, and pr— 
tuous ; the persons who witn^sed such instances ofTfefor- 
mation were uaturtllly anxious to Kam floraething -ot tihe 
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nrcatis Ly M'liicli so groai a chnnj>o luul hoeu ofToctcd. g, ' 
•Aifourtli t-aifso was, (hut Chrislijuiity oilhivil the blcssingg 
of salw-tion. to inoii of every class ; it. was its most insu-kcd 
feature, that “ to the poor the Gospel was preached,” — and 
the wretch who dared not to come into the I’agau temple, 
because he had no rich oflering to lay upon the altar, was 
-ready to obey the call of Him who olfered pardon and love 
“ withontmaonoy and without price.” 

9. In the course of the first century of the Christian era, 
CKarchee were established in the principal cities of the 
empire, tfut more especially Ih Asia Minor ; and the pro- 
gress of Christianity, which had been at first disregarded, 
began to attract the notice of the ruling powers. Too 
indolent to investigate the claims of Christianity, and by 
no means pleased with a system which condemned their 
vices, the Homan rulers viewed the rapid progress of the 
new religion with undisguised alarm. The union of the 
sacerdotal and magisterial character in the Homan policy 
added personal interest to the motives that urged them to 
crush this rising sect ; and the relentless Ne'ro at length 
kindled.the torch of perseentiou. 10. Hut “ the blood of 
the martyrs proved the seed of the Church the ooustancy 
with w^iicli they supported the most inhuman tortures, 
their devotion and firm reliance on their God in the moments 
of mortal agony, increased the number of converts to a 
, religion, which could work such a moral miracle. Per- 
secution also united the Christians more closely together, 

1 and when the reign of terror ended with the death of Nero, 

I it was found that Christianity had derived additional strength 
i ii;om the means taken to ensure its destruction. 

1 ift 3!he stficesrite perseentioas indicted by the policy 
J or the bigotry of the following emperors had precisely the 
g same results ; and at length Che Christians had acquired 
I aadh''8ti-ength, that their aid, as a body, became a matter 
^ ^ of im^rtance in contests for tihe empire. 

1 mild •«dmi&lBtration of CoiOtantine, while he 
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was oiily'preCfct of Gaiil^ the protection which <je aifordfed 
to the Christians, and the favour tliat ho sUbwed to tlfeH 
religion, induced them to aid him with all their miglft in his 
struggle for the throne. Brought thus into contact with 
the professors of the now doctrine Constantine was in- 
duced to examine the foundations of its high claims ; pet- 
&ct conviction was the result, and on his accession to tha 
imperial purple, the Christian Church was legglly estah- 
lished. 13, During the reign of the apostate Julian, 
Christianity was discouraged hut not pgrsecuted ; his ^e- 
luature death, however, rem(?kred the last impedment to its 
final triumph, which was eemsummated in the reign of the 
great Theodo''siua. 14. Under that emperor the last 
vestiges of the Pagan worship were destroyed, its idols 
overthrown, its altars demolished, and its temples dosed. 
The world had become ripo for such a revolution, as 
the temples had been long before almost universally aban- 
doned. 

15. Since tliat period Christianity has prevailed in 
Europe, and formed the great bond of the social happiness, 
and the great source of the inlellectual eminenoe ^njoyed 
in that quarter of the globe. Let us hope that the ex- 
ertions now made to diffuse its blessings over the benighted 
portions of the earth will prove successful, and that “ peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety” will 
prevail from pole to pole. 


Questions for Examination. 

1. What was the state of the Jews at the coming of Christ? 

3, How wore the Jews preserved separate from other nations 7 

5. What probablo cause may be assigneiTJbr di» neglegt Cl the 

Christian miracles ? 

4. How did the dispersion of the Jews afford an opportunity for the 

propagation of Christianity? 

6. Wliat was the state of Paganism wheif Cbnatianity wag first 

preached? n ^ ^ 

6 . Whftt great mystery is brought to light by the aospel ? 

7. How did the live^of the first *Christwns contnhjite tp the r^id 

progress of Christianity ? * 

A a 2 
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. To wliet class of tlic people was the fioapcl more- imnieul.Wiy 
udilresss'il ? ' 

Sfr Wlmt inilliccil the rulers of the lloniim cuipire to peisBciUo 
Pliristiiiiiity ? 

10. Was Christianity crushed by perscculinn ? 

11. What proves the groat strength early iicguired hytlic Christians? 
IS. By whom was Chrlatinnity legally cstiiblished ? 

i!S. Under whose government did it receive n slight check I 
14. Wlmn were the Inst vestiges of Pnminism abolished t 
-15. What have been the political elects of the eslnblislnncnt of 
Christianity f 
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B.C. r*(3 B 

1230 (Supposed) Pelasgic migration to Ital^ • ft 

1184 (Supposed) Arrival of .^eas in Latium 11. 71 

763 (Supposed) Foundation of the city of Home 17.70 

750 Union of the Romans an3 Sabines 83 

716 Death of Romulus 83 

714 Virtuous Administration of Numa. nir 

071 Accession of Tullus Hostilios 87 

006 Duel between the Uoratii and Curiatii — Dcstruetion of 

the Albans.. 88 

OHO Accession of Ancus Martius 90 


610 ^ ~ ~ ' Tarquinius Friscus....... 

" i The Augurs acquire Importance in the state 

f Death of Tarquiuius Friscus 

678 Accession ofServius Tullfus. 

(.The estahlishinent of dicCcnturicB.. .............. .. 30. 

f Murder of Servius Tullius, 

634-< Accession 6f Tacijulnius Superbus 

(. Gabii inkcn by stratagcin 

non J Bitpiilsion of Tarqiiinius Superbus. 

Kstablishment of Consuls 

rno f Conspirncy for the restoratiou of the Tarquinii . . . ? 

®'’®i Dentil of Brutus ; 

607 War with Porsenna 

4!)i) Lartius the first Dictator created 

4')3 f The Roman populace retire to Mons Sacer 

\ Tribunes of the people appointed 32. 

f Exile of Ooriol.'iiius 

487 s Rome besieged by Coriolanus. 

I, Ills Tctqf at and death 

484 Condemnation and death of Cassius 

469 First Dictatorship of Cincinantus 

467 Second ditto. *«'■?■ w ‘ 

454 The Romans send to Athens for Solon’s laws .... A . .32. 

461 The laws of the Twelve Tables^Tlie Decemviri 

440 The eicpulsion of the Deeemviri 

443 Military Tribunes chosen instead of CobsuIs • 

442 The Censorship instituted 

439 MipliiiB murdered hy Ahnla 

406 The siege of Veil begun j. . . y. . . . i . . 

3.90 Veil taken by Camiilus. .V*. ••• 

301 ^’he Gauls invade Italy • 


92 

04 

il-i 

0(1 

07 

100 

102 

10 $. 

107 

no 
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no 

no 

131 
123 
125 
127 
ib. ' 
199 
130 
133 
136 . 
146 

148 

149 
151 
163 
l.ifi 

167 
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■tiin j-The bntllo 'if Alli.i. llonu' snoknllby tlii' O.iiiK.. , . .. l.'iil 

■ \Tli(; fiiiuls liy Camilliis ](J1 

303 Mmuliia jiut to Ui'.'itli on it cli;tr{>i' of (rciisoii I(i(i 

301 Curtiiis (U'votos himsi'ir in till* l-'ortim lUy 

3>E3 Dogiiiiiiiig of tlu* Numiiilo war 1 0!) 

„of. /IVIiinluia pills his son to doatli G>r tli-soliptlioncf 17a 

* ' \T)(!cius ilcvotcs himsi'lC for his country 173 

3^2 A iTomnn army forccil to surroiulcr to tho StiiKniti'S in tiiu 

' Ciiutliiip Forks I7fi 

280 Pyrrhus, king of Rpirns, inradrs Jtiily 171? 

272 finally defeated by Curius Denlams 18.1 

27O- Tarentum surrendered to the Homans 1 ll.r 

S!04 -Cominencemont o£, the fust I’unio war 1(17 

280 Tho Ciutthagiman licet defeatedj^y Unilius 180 

256 llegulua defeated by Xanthippus 101 

252 Rcgulus sent to nogociatc pence. Kis death 103. 195 

241 Bad of tlie firsL Punic war lOG 


The temple of Janus shut and Home at peace for the first 


234 < time since the death of Numa.... 197 

Literature cultivated, at Home 198 

229 War widi the Illyrians ib. 

f The O-auIs invade Italy a .second time 190 

225 < are defeated by Marceliiis, who gains tlio spolia 

(. oplmn ib. 

^Thc second Piniio war begins 300 

q.„) Ilnnnibnl invades Italy 201 

"'*“1 Dntile of tile Tieoniis 903 

of tho Trehi.i 20.1 

(217 — — of tho lakoTlirnsymeuo.. 200 

I 510 of C.aniiiB ......_ 208 

I 214 The Poiniins begin nn auxiliary war ng.iiiist Philip of 

hlncedon 210 

212 Syrnchso taken by Marcollns 214 

207 Asdtnbnl defeated and slain 213 

,202 Battle of Zamn and end of tho second Punic war 217 

197 Philip conquered by the Homans. 22(1 

102 The Homans wage war against Antiocluia. ib. 

180 Death of Hannibal 222 

, 171 Commencementof the second Alitccdonian war 223 

168 Maeedon became a Homan province... ib. 

149 The third Funic war begins . 224 

147 Carthage destroyed by Scipio, and Corintli by niummius 226 

' 132 Sedition of Tiberius Graccliua . 227 

128 H^voit of tbg^ilaves S Sicily 220 

! 123 Sedit^ms of Cains Gracohus. 230 


121 Murder of Caius Graccljus. Persecution of the popular 

party a.... 

Ill The Ju^rthine watvbegins, and lasts five years 

T 81 Thojomal war begins, and lasts three years 

89 TlSj^ithridatic war begins, and lasts twenty..six years 
88 The civil war between Marius 'tmd Sylla 


«A MJrujiltieB of Marius . 
*’ 'VDbdtit of Marius • . . 


233 

238 

241 

242 
ib. 

246 

247 
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I?.C. - rfoB* 

82 Syllii cri’atcil dicbitor f. .wS'lS? 

78 Pi'ntli of Sylln jtt. 

jit Till' insiiiTuctiati of the slaves under Spnrtacus Tnotf, 250 

liS Mithridiitos oanquerod by Poinjicy 252 

83 Cntilino’s coiisinr.'iey detected 

(iO The first triumvirate. Cmsur, Pompey, and Crassus 266 

65 Ca’sar Invades Britain 259 

63 Crassus shiin in Purthia t.,, 261 

50 Civil war between Cceaur and Pompey 269 ’ 

f The battle of Phnrsnlia 273 

\ Death of Pompey * 286 

47 Alexandria taken by Cssar 289 

46 


{I 


Tbo war in Africa '*297» 


Death of Cato ^ 208 

.. f The war in Spain 300 

•so ijattie of Munda 301 

44 Ceesar murdered in tile senate-house 306 

fPormation of the second Triumvirate — Antony, Octavius ■ 

43< (Augustus) and Lepidus 311 

(.The Proscription. The murder of Cicero ib, 

42 The battle of Philippi 317 

32 Octavius (Augustus,) and Antony prepare for war 331 

31 The battle of Aotium 335 

{ The death of Antony 341 

Alexandria Burreiulerod ............................ 343 

Dcotli of Cleopatra 345 

Tho title of Augustus given to Octavius ................ 350 
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33 

37 

41 

43 

01 

54 
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64 

66 

68 


liirth of Jesus Christ (four years before the vulgar era). 369 

Death of Augustus f.. .. 367^ 

Death of Gcriuanicus by poison • . 363 

The retreat of Tiberius to Caprem 307 

Disgrace and downfall of Sejanos 868 

Tnu CuucisixioN _ 37^ 

The accession of Caligula ib. 

Caligula inurdcrccl by Chcrea 378 

Claudius invades Britain 380 

Caractacus carried captive to Pome 382 

Nero succeeds Claudius 385 

H ere murders his mother 386 

Pirst gcne?al persecution of the Christians 387 ' 

Seneca, Lucan, and others, executed for conspiracy 388 . 

Suicide of Nero. Accession of Galba^ 396 . 

(Death of Galba n 397 

•< Defeat and death of Otho .^ 398 

Defeat and death of VitelUus. Accession of Vespasian .. 403 

70 Siege and capture of Jerusalem 406 

Death of Vespasian. Accession of Titus 409 

Druption of Vesuvius : destruction of Herculaneum. .7.,.^ 410 
Deatli of Titus. Acoession^if Domitian . 413. ,« 


70 {] 


81 


416 


88 The Dacian wvr - .m. . .«.. .i. 

f Assassination of Domitian .....V. 420 

" lAncession of Nerva 
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f)(J» Poftth ofiiiNi-vvii. An-OBsion of 'mijiiii 431 

107 Third gencrnl iici'Bcriilinu of ilii> f'iirisii.iiis 430 

117 DSith of Tvajim. Accossioii of Ailrinii 4;)1 

}21 A wall to restrain Ihu iiicuraioiis of tlio Piols and Scots 

f.‘ erected in Britain by Adriiin 402 

131 Great rebellion of the Jews 43 1 

13ft Death of Adrian, Accession of Aiiloninus Pius 437 

1(11 Accession of Marcus Aurelius, aiul liuciiis V erns 43!) 

The Parthian war 440 

169 The vrar with the Marcomanni 443 

IQ- rDeatl/of Marcus Aurelius 447 

Vr 1 Accession of Commodus 448 

o, ind’'/ Commodus murdered by Marcia and Lwtus 450 

” (.-AssasAination orFercinax 401 

200 Koman empire offered for sale 452 

(.Severus subdues the Parthians 455 

211 Death of Seveius at York. Accession of Caracalla and 

Gela 4n’8 

217 Assassination of Caracalla 459 

218 Accession of Heliogabalus 4G0 

_ /His miserable death ib. 

\ Accession of Alexander Severns 461 

235 Death of Alexander. Haximin eleoted emperor 463 

236 Assassination of Maxiniin 465 

238 Accession of Gordian > 

244 Ills murder by Plitlip f 

248 Philip killed by his suldiors: succeedi'd by Dccins il). 

It!)! 'Ticcius dniin'in nil Hninuscnlni t siK’ct'uhi'ti'ny'tVtllnis .... I6n> 

254 Death of Gallns t a disputed sncccsbion 469 

270 Acr.>;ssion of Anrelian 471 

'275 Brief reign of Tacitus 47S 

282 Assassination of the emperor I’riilms 473 

284 Aeffession of Dioclesinii 475 

304 The reign of Censtantins and Galerins 477 

'312 Yiotory of Constantine over Maxentins 478 

319 Favour shown to the Christians...... .............. .. 478 

324 Defeat of Iiicinius 481 

326 Dcgal establishment of Christianity 481. 531 

328 The seat of government removed from B ome to By/aiitium, 
which city fi-om thenceforward takes tlio name of Con- 
stantinople from the emperor Constantine 483 

f Death of Constantine, and division of the empire among 

337 < his sons 484 

(.JPestructioiLar the d^lavian fhmily 488 

338 'Wen hetweinUonStandus and Sapor 480 

. 340 Constantine the youngs defeated and slain by Ids brother 

CoDstans 460 

350 Coitstanskille4.h>Magncntius ib. 

331 ^'Mfignentius totally defeated at the &tal battle of Mursa. . 491 

354 •sQ^us put to death by Constantius 493 

civil war between Constantius and Julian prevented 

® ihe dSath4>f the*lbim6t 2. 494 

382 lAilian’Batteinpttorebaildthetempleof Jerusalem defeated 408 
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Death of Julian iit the Persian war. Brief reign ijf Jovian 
The empiro (livitleil bigwccn Valeiitinian and Valens .... 40^ 

Tlio tJotha i>rrinitted to settle in 'fliraco 409.>S22 

first apiiearance of the Uuna in Europe . 324 

The emperor Valens defeated by the Goths at Adrianople 300 

Thoodosiua hceoiiics emperor of the East 601 

The usurper Maximus defeated and slain ib."* 

Ke-iiriion of the eastern and western empires, under Theo- 
dosius 

Death of Theodosius, and final separatton of the eastern 

and western empires 6M, 604 

Hovolt of Gildo in Africa ■ • a BOB 

Stiliciio obtains two vietorics over the Goths 600 

The Vandals and Alans settle in Gaul 517. 

Alaric, king of the Goths, besieges llonle 611' 

Home taken and plunderci by the Goths ■> 31- 

Bogiiining of the Vandal kingdom in Spain 521 

Conmionoemeiit of the kingdom of the Visigoths.... 613. 632 

Death of Ilonoriua Accession of Valentinian ........ oli 

The Vandals invited to Africa by Count Boniface. . . .614. 621 
The Iluns, under the guidance of Attila, ravage Europe , .614 
The Britons, deserted by the Romano, invito the Saxons 
and Angles to their assistance “23 

Romo taken and plundered by Genscric, the king of 

Afric , 111 Vandals v; ’I'j” ” ‘a ’‘Aa;.' 

Auaustuliis, tlio lust orajieror of the West, deposed. Odo- 

aoer takes the tide of king of Itsly y > . 

Subversion of tlio eastern empira ot**- 


THB END* 
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